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COST FORECASTING AND PRICE POLICY* 


JOEL DEAN 
Columbia University 


HE central question of this paper is: 

“How should cost estimates be used 
to do a better job of setting prices?” In 
dealing with this question, our concern 
will be with the way to get answers to 
pricing problems, rather than with the 
answers themselves; and our focus will 
be on principles rather than techniques. 
This analysis will be confined to costs of 
production (i.e., handling the business); 
it will exclude selling costs (i.e., costs of 
getting business). 


COST CONCEPTS AND COST FUNCTIONS 


There are a variety of cost concepts, 
each useful under some circumstances 
and misleading or worse under others. 
Effective use of costs for setting prices 
requires a clear understanding of the 
principle of different costs for different 


purposes. 


* Presented before the New York meetings of the 
American Marketing Association, June 1947. 


Future costs, not current or past costs, 
are relevant for most price policy de- 
cisions. A strategy of using price as an 
instrument of market development re- 
quires bold action in anticipation of 
higher sales and consequent economies of 
volume. There are, normally, practical 
impediments to frequent changes in 
price. Moreover, it takes time for its full 
volume effects to be felt. A basic price, 
decided on today is likely to far outlast 
the conditions that determine today’s 
costs. Therefore it is forecasts of to- 
morrow’s costs that are needed. 

Cost behavior is the result of many 
forces. Determination of the functional 
relationships of costs to each major force 
provides the informational foundation 
for the various cost forecasts that are 
useful for pricing decisions. 

Knowledge of cost functions provides 
a foundation which has the necessary 
flexibility to develop the multiple- 
condition conjectures that are needed. 
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Practical demand estimates usually 
cover a range of sales volume, because of 
estimating error and uncertainty about 
fluctuations in national income and other 
influences; hence it is necessary to be 
equipped to conjecture costs for various 
volumes and for different combinations 
of cost conditions, e.g., 15 per cent 
higher wages, 20 per cent less output, Io 
per cent greater efficiency. 

Clearly, forecasts, based upon these 
cost functions, are subject to estimating 
error. But this does not destroy their 
usefulness. It is impossible for manage- 
ment to escape guessing about future 
costs when it makes a pricing decision. 
The choice lies between forecasting ex- 
plicitly and adopting the viewpoint of 
the ostrich. No careful forecast could be 
as inaccurate as the tacit assumption 
that current costs will continue indefi- 
nitely. Yet that is exactly the assumption 
that is made when price decisions are 
reached on the basis of “‘actual costs.” 

Now let us briefty examine some of the 
more important kinds of cost functions 
and see how each can be used for more 
scientific pricing. We shall confine our 
attention to the relation of costs to: (1) 
rate of output, (2) size of lot, (3) size of 
plant, (4) wage rates and material prices, 
and (5) technology. 

Rate of Output Curve. The cost curve 
for output rate is illustrated by three 
charts. Figure 1 shows results of a sta- 
tistical determination of costs for a ho- 
siery mill. Total cost rose at a constant 
rate over the prewar range of output. 
This resulted in an average cost which 
declined over the whole range and a 
marginal production cost which was 
constant. There is some reason to expect 
that this kind of cost behavior is quite 
general in manufacturing industries in 
normal times. Figure 2 shows how vari- 
ous components of cost behave when 
output is varied. You will note wide dif- 


Total Cost (in Thousands ef Dollars) 
Adjusted for Time 





Cost Per Dozen (in Dollars) 
Adjusted for Time 


(in Thousands of Dozens) 


Fic. 1. Hosiery mill—monthly costs. Total average 
and marginal combined cost derived from partial re- 
gression on output.* 


* Reproduced from Joel Dean, Statistical Cost Func- 


tions of a Hosiery Mill, University of Chicago Press, 
1941, P. 34. 


ferences in sensitivity to output. Find- 
ings for the Coat Department of a large 
New York store are shown in Figure 3. 
This sort of short-run cost curve has 
several valid uses for pricing: (1) It pro- 
vides the groundwork for short-run 
comparative income statements to test 
the profit effects of alternative basic 
prices. (2) It is the basic for estimates of 
short-run incremental costs which are 
useful for setting various kinds of price 
differentials and for market segmenta- 
tion. (3) It is also useful in estimating 
how much volume increase would have 
to result from price concessions in order 
to obtain specified levels of profitability. 
A high proportion of companies can de- 
velop, quite cheaply, a short-run pro- 
duction cost curve of this type, which is 
accurate enough for pricing purposes. 
Lot Size Curve. The relationship be- 
tween cost and the number of units in a 
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production (or distribution) lot is easy to 
understand and to estimate. If the set-up 
costs (or other constant costs) are large 
and the economies of lot size are there- 
fore marked, then projections of cost 
curves for lot size have wide usefulness 
for price policies. It may be a factor in 






Cost (in Hundreds of Dollars) 


Output (in Thousands of Dozens) 


Fic. 2. Hosiery mill—monthly costs. Simple re- 
gressions of non-productive labor cost and its elements 
on output.* 


* Reproduced from Joel Dean Statistical Cost Func- 
tions of a Hosiery Mill, University of Chicago Press, 
1941, Pp. 23. 
determining the basic price level. Pricing 
to develop volume markets frequently 
contemplate economies of lot size as well 
as of scale, output rate and technology. 
Forecasts of lot-size economies also 
underlie quantity discount structures 
and package size differentials. Also such 
economies are responsible for some of 
the differences in costs among models 
and hence affect price differentials for 
quality, size, use, etc. 

Size of Plant Curve. The way unit 
costs will behave as plant size is ex- 
panded, is illustrated by the empirical 
cost curve for size of store shown in 


Total Cost (Incex) 
Adjusted for Average Gross Sale 


Cost Per Transaction (index) 
Adjusted for Average Gross Sale 





Transactions (index) 


Fic. 3. Coat department. Total average and mar- 
ginal combined cost derived from partial regression on 
transactions.* 


* Reproduced from Joel Dean “Department Store 
Cost Functions,” published in Lange, et al. Studies in 
Mathematics, Economics and Econometrics, University 
of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 242. 


Figure 4, in a shoe chain. Another 
method that is more appropriate for 
many situations is engineering estimates 
of a plant’s expansion path. 

Long-term cost estimates play an im- 
portant role in decisions on the basic 
price because plant expansion is often 
entailed. When price is used as a major 
instrument of long-range market devel- 
opment, estimates of the economies of 
scale play a major role in testing the 
probable profitability of reductions. For 
example, when a major insurance com- 
pany was deciding whether to reduce the 
price of policy loans, it projected costs 
at various volumes far beyond the range 
of past experience. These were paired 
with revenue estimates to test the earn- 
ings consequences. 

Wage Rates and the Price Level. Should 


your price move up and down with the 
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general price level? The general price 
level is a statistical fiction. A glance at 
the individual price relatives that are 
summarized in the various indexes of the 
price level shows the bewildering dispar- 


Cost (in Thousands of Dollars) 





Cost (in Thousands of Dollars) 





Output (in Thousands of Pairs of Shoes) 


Fic. 4. Shoe store chains. Simple regressions of sell- 
ing expense on output measured by shoe sales in pairs.* 


* Reproduced from Joel Dean and R. W. James 
The Long-run Behavior of Costs in a Chain of Shoe Stores. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 27. 


ity among the individual price move- 
ments. They move not only at different 
rates but also in different directions. 
The impact of the price level upon 
your price works through various kinds 
of goods: (1) Products that are substi- 
tutes (direct or indirect) for your prod- 
uct. (2) Goods that siphon off purchasing 
power otherwise available for your prod- 
uct, and (3) Goods and services that are 
components entering into the cost of 
making your product. Instead of keeping 
your price in some arbitrary relationship 
to the general price level, it is far more 
useful to recognize and study each of 
these types of impact separately and ar- 


rive at a pricing decision. They differ in 
degree and even in direction. Moreover, 
the first two affect demand estimates and 
the third affects your costs. 

Projections of future costs on the basis 
of changed wage rates and material 
prices are needed for many pricing prob- 
lems. For most decisions, replacement 
costs, rather than costs historically in- 
curred, are needed. This principle ap- 
plies with equal force to equipment and 
plant (where they are relevant) as to 
finished inventory and goods-in-process. 

In applying this principle, the first 
step is to make some estimates. What 
will happen to your material prices and 
wage rates in the near and distant future? 
The next step is to determine the impact 
of these estimated changes upon your 
costs. In the near term, when substitutes 
and improved methods and technology 
can be virtually ignored, this is largely 
a matter of arithmetic. Even here these 
factors-price changes do not affect all 
costs proportionately. Hence their con- 
sequences should be estimated separately 
for various concepts of cost and for vari- 
ous products. For the most distant 
future, the estimates should take account 
of the possibility that cheaper materials 
will be found, methods will be improved, 
and technical advances will displace 
man hours. 

Technological Cost Curve. Since pricing 
decisions of today stretch into the dis- 
tant future they must be made in con- 
templation of continued technological 
advance. Guessing technical improve- 
ments is bound to be inaccurate, yet it 
is likely to be far less wrong than oper- 
ating on the tacit assumption that 
technology will stand still. But this is 
exactly the assumption that is made 
when no effort is made to project inno- 
vations. Methods for estimating techni- 
cal advance include (1) surveying the 
specific technical advances that are now 
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upon the horizon and tracing their cost- 
reducing consequences for your company 
and (2) projecting the past trend of tech- 
nical advance in your industry. 

This brief survey of cost curves shows 
that different problems call for different 
kinds of cost conjectures. Projection on 
a scientific basis involves knowledge of 
the relationship of cost to each of these 
factors. This framework of knowledge of 
cost curves makes it possible to combine 
factors flexibly and thus produce with- 
out special research a variety of cost esti- 
mates suitable for various purposes. 


How to Use Costs ror SETTING 
THE Basic PRIcE. 


A useful distinction can be made be- 
tween the problem of setting the dasic 
price and of setting the structure of price 
differentials. The basic price, for a single- 
product firm, is a price bench mark for 
stating price differentials for differing 
quantities, locations, distribution chan- 
nels, etc. For a multiple-product com- 
pany the basic price is less definite. 
But frequently the price of the prototype 
product of the high-volume product 
serves as a bench mark for model dif- 
ferentials among a group of closely re- 
lated products as well as for quantity and 
channel discounts. 

Let us first look at determination of 
the basic price for a firm making several 
products. 

Cost Plus is Wrong. Only in the last 
decade have economists had sense enough 
to sit at the feet of businessmen and try 
to find out systematically how executives 
really go about setting prices. Two 
studies of this type have been made in 
England, and two comprehensive ones 
have been under way for several years 
in this country. The most striking 
finding is that an overwhelming majority 
of business men say they set prices on 
the basis of cost plus a fair profit. By 


“cost” they usually mean full cost at 
current levels. By a ‘“‘fair profit” it is 
hard to know what they mean. No one 
ever seems to want more than a fair 
profit. 

The respondents probably tend to 
overstate the rigidity of this pricing 
rule, for many of them introduce the 
afterthought of “‘adjustment to take 
account of competitive conditions.” 
Hence the cost formula may be a pricing 
ideal which is actually attained less 
frequently than these surveys indicate. 

The popularity of the cost-plus method 
does not necessarily mean it is the best 
available method. In most situations it 
is the wrong attack on the pricing prob- 
lem, for several reasons: 1. It ignores de- 
mand. What people will pay for a prod- 
uct bears no necessary relationship to 
the costs incurred by the manufacturer. 
2. It involves circular reasoning: unit 
cost depends on volume but sales volume 
depends on the price charged. 3. It 
fails to adequately reflect competition. 
Buyers’ alternatives in the form of sub- 
stitute products are all omitted from 
this simple formula and the effect of a 
price upon rivals’ reactions and upon the 
birth of potential competition is also 
neglected. 4. It concentrates on the 
wrong cost. Not current cost and cer- 
tainly not past cost but forecasts of 
future costs are needed for the limited 
role of costs in setting prices. 

Types of Valid Uses. The dominant 
factor in pricing should be the estimated 
effect of price on sales volume. The ef- 
fect on buyers’ actions and attitudes, 
rivals’ reactions, potential competition, 
etc. Cost estimates play a secondary, 
facilitating role. What are the valid uses 
for pricing? They may be roughly classi- 
fied into three groups: 1. To measure the 
effects of the alternative prices upon 
profits. 2. To guess what people will do 
in response to a proposed price. 3. To 
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justify a course of price action already 
decided upon. 

1. Effects on Profits. Measurement of 
the effects of proposed prices on profits 
presupposes estimates of expected vol- 
ume at different prices. But cost esti- 
mates are an essential element in choos- 
ing between proposed prices, since they 
make it possible to project and compare 
the probable profits from alternative 
price-volume combinations. 

This can be done by drawing up com- 
parative operating budgets that show 
the probable earnings that will result 
from each potential price under consid- 
eration. To get these comparative budg- 
ets, cost projections based upon the re- 
lationships of cost to output rate, plant 
size, technology, price levels and to other 
conditions are needed. 

2. Effect on Actions of Buyers and 
Competitors. There are several kinds of 
practical uses of cost estimates to aid in 
guessing what people will do in response 
to proposed price: (a) estimating the de- 
mand for some types of producers’ goods 
by making an analysis of users’ probable 
cost savings; (b) guessing rivals’ reac- 
tions; (c) predicting impacts on poten- 
tial competition. 

a. Buyers’ Alternative Costs. The de- 
mand for capital goods is largely gov- 
erned by the way the product affects the 
buyers’ costs. Hence prices should be 
geared to buyers’ alternative costs by 
estimating the amount of cost savings of 
various types of customers. Price think- 
ing should be focused upon the custom- 
er’s payout period, and upon user costs 
as compared with his existing and alter- 
native equipment. An example of the ap- 
proach is a producer of a petroleum ad- 
ditive who bases his price, not on his 
costs, but on what it will cost his cus- 
tomers to obtain the same product prop- 
erties by alternative means. 


b. Guessing Rivals’ Reactions. More 


direct methods of predicting competi- 
tors’ concurrrence in price action are 
probably widely used. But when they 
are not used, or when they still leave un- 
certainty, cost estimates can be of some 
help. 

For this purpose it is the competitor’s 
probable costs of the supplies rather 
than your own costs that are relevant. 
Your costs serve merely as a point of de- 
parture in estimating theirs. Knowledge 
of the cost hierarchy of your industry 
and the technology and size of rivals’ 
plants is important for translating your 
cost figures into estimates of competi- 
tors’ costs. A major oil company in set- 
ting prices in its leadership area esti- 
mates the costs of its best situated com- 
petitor to indicate the likelihood that 
its price lead will be followed. Recently 
one of the large magazines contem- 
plated an increase in advertising rates. 
To guess whether this lead would be 
followed by competitors, it developed 
cost estimates and conjectural income 
statements at present prices and at pro- 
posed prices for its major rivals. This 
analysis indicated that a cost squeeze 
would force rivals to follow the increase. 

c. Potential Competition. The effects 
that your price will have upon entry into 
your industry, and upon expansion is a 
long-term factor of i importance in pric- 
ing. You can price competitors into your 
market as well as yourself out of it. Here 
again cost estimates are useful in guess- 
ing the effect of your price upon unborn 
competitors. 

Stay-out pricing is the cornerstone of 
the pricing philosophy of many leading 
producers of automotive parts and ac- 
cessories. Their big customers stand at 
the threshold of producing the product 
themselves. Some already have one stra- 
tegic foot in the door. Projections of the 
costs of these potential invaders should 
be a major pricing factor. 
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Only if your own current costs are 
really the best estimate you can make of 
potential competitors’ cost, should this 
consideration lead to prices based solely 
on your own average costs. Costs of ex- 
isting plants are sometimes significantly 
higher than those of new entrants with 
up-to-date technology. 

3. Justification of Price Action. Cost is 
frequently used to justify a course of 
price action already decided upon. Ex- 
amples include satisfying the govern- 
ment that the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act have been met, justifying 
prices before a regulatory commission, 
and convincing customers that the price 
rise was “‘necessary. 

Costs have become a sort of social 
conscience in pricing. This notion springs 
from the precept of the classical econo- 
mists that price tends toequal costof pro- 
duction under conditions of perfect com- 
petition. Because this dream of atom- 
istic competition has been used by econ- 
omists as a norm of desirable price be- 
havior, costs have grown to perform a 
normative function. In public utility 
regulation, for example, full cost plus a 
fair return on capital is a regulatory 
standard. This public-utility thinking 
has been carried over into business in a 
distorted form in the practice of full cost 
plus a fair profit. Yet an aggregate earn- 
ings standard and a unit margin stand- 
ard are not the same thing at all. This 
guide, at most stills complaint and yields 
peace of mind. But it is a hazardous 
standard of practical price-making. It 
yields a price which you perhaps “‘ought 
to get,” but not one that you necessarily 
can get. As a social conscience it ought 
to be expected replacement cost by the 
most technically advanced plant—not 
“actual costs.” 


INVERTED RELATION OF CosT TO PRICE 


Frequently the relation of cost to 


price is, in practice, inverted. The practi- 
cal problem is to tailor costs to fit a pre- 
determined selling price. A manufacturer 
of model airplane building sets, for ex- 
ample, starts with a target retail price 
and works backward by first deducting 
estimated retail and wholesome margins, 
then deducting desired manufacturers’ 
profit, and finally selecting the compo- 
nents whose costs will not exceed what 
money is left over. Similarly, the eco- 
nomic strategy of product development 
for many firms, notably chemical com- 
panies is similarly inverted. The prob- 
lem is to develop a substitute which will 
capture the market presently held by a 
specified chemical in a specific industrial 
use. This means that the unborn chemi- 
cal must sell at a pre-determined dis- 
placement price, and that the guide for 
the entire process of product search, 
development, production and costing is 
a pre-determined price. 

This approach, though fully usable 
only i in special situations, has important 
pricing lessons for most manufacturers. 
First, it starts with market price realities 
and looks at the problem from the view- 
point of what the buyers want and will 
pay for. Second, it views the seller’s 
costs as susceptible of reduction—not as 
immutable facts. Third, it views the 
product, not as sacred but as modifi- 
able vehicle for satisfying specified con- 
sumer wants. 


SETTING THE STRUCTURE OF 
Price DIFFERENTIALS 


What is the role of cost in reaching 
decisions about the structure of price 
differentials and what concepts and pro- 
jections of cost are useful and valid? 
Most practical problems involve a change 
in the existing differentials, rather than 
the creation of a new pattern from whole 
cloth. Incremental costs, accordingly, 
play a strategic role. They make it pos- 
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sible to compare the additional revenue 
with the resulting additional cost in order 
to maximize the incremental contribu- 
tion to profits and overhead. 

The kinds of price differentials that 
present practical pricing problems may 
be classified as follows: Quality differ- 
entials (e.g. standard vs. de luxe models; 
regular vs. “fighting” brands); Size 
spreads (e.g. 3-ton vs. § ton trucks); Use 
differentials (e.g. royalty leasing of pat- 
ents and machinery; fluid milk vs. cheese 
milk); Load-factor differentials (e.g. 
morning movie prices and off peak elec- 
tric rates); Style cycle progressions (e.g. 
merchandise mark-downs, and edition 
differentials); Trial discounts (e.g. in- 
troductory subscriptions to magazines 
and to services); Quantity discounts (e.g. 
order-size discounts and package size dif- 
ferentials); Distribution channel differ- 
entials (e.g. wholesale vs. retail prices; 
private brand vs. house brand); and 
Geographical differentials (e.g. zone 
pricing, basing point pricing, etc.). 

Product Line Pricing. The problem is 
to fix the relationships of prices among 
your products. What kinds of products 
need to be priced in relationship? What 
kinds independently? In principle, only 
products whose demands are impor- 
tantly inter-related must be considered 
together in pricing. Relationship on the 
cost side, through common production of 
distribution processes has no_ bearing 
here. Common costs reduce the accuracy 
of estimates of the costs of individual 
products, but should not affect the re- 
lation of product prices. Joint products 
should be priced independently unless 
they are related in demand. Demand in- 
terdependence includes products that are 
similar in use and hence are potential 
fringe substitutes, or products that com- 
plement one another in use or in the 
sellers’ market-strategy. 

A common way of setting the price of 


such kindred products is to estimate the 
full costs, including overheads, of each 
and apply a uniform percentage mark- 
up. This is easy and definite, but it is 
usually not the best way to go about it. 
The various qualities, sizes, editions, 
etc., of the product are likely to tap 
market sectors differing in demand elas- 
ticity and in competitive intensity. 
These demand differences should be the 
controlling determination of price dif- 
ferences. 

A constructive approach to problems 
of this type is to view the product vari- 
ants as opportunities for market seg- 
mentation is order to tap added markets 
and to separate sectors of the market 
which differ in demand elasticity. For 
example, multiple editions of books are 
a means of successively exploiting more 
and more elastic sectors of the market. 
Viewed thus the technical problem of 
product line pricing is to obtain the most 
profitable degree and kind of price dis- 
crimination. 

Relevant consideration for setting 
product differentials includes: (1) Rela- 
tive buyer-benefits obtained from the 
product variants (i.e., the use value in 
different applications and sections of the 
market). (2) Degree of competitive 
superiority of your product. (3) Inten- 
sity of competition. (4) Comparative 
elasticity of demand of the market seg- 
ments tapped by each product. (5) Cross 
elasticity of demand among your prod- 
ucts. (6) Future revenue consequences 
upon customer good-will. (Prices that 
are proportional to sellers’ allocated 
costs are sometimes thought to have 
magical effects upon buyers’ goodwill.) 
(7) Promotional effects of introductory 
model pricing (e.g. loss leaders, intro- 
ductory subscriptions, equipment sub- 
sidies to stimulate sales of parts). (8) 
Effects upon profits of alternative sched- 
ules of differentials best studied by ef- 
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fects on total contribution to overhead 
and profits. 

From this list it is apparent that the 
role of cost estimates in product-line 
pricing should be a secondary one. Their 
most important job is to help project the 
earnings consequences of contemplated 
product differentials. Estimates of total 
cost before and after, paired with com- 
parable estimates of total receipts are 
needed for this job. The impacts upon 
total costs of more sales or of less sales 
of the various products can often be most 
practically projected by using the incre- 
mental cost of the various products. 

Incremental cost has other important 
uses here. It can be used as a bench 
mark for finding the best pattern of 
market segmentation and price discrim- 
ination. The spread between incremental 
cost and price represents the product’s 
contribution to overhead and profits. 
This spread should be studied in meas- 
uring the profit effects of alternative 
prices and in deciding upon product ad- 
ditions and product deletions. Hence in- 
cremental costs play a strategic role in 
maximizing this marginal contribution 
by price structure decisions. 

Where common overhead costs are 
important, increment costs can often be 
approximated by using traceable costs. 
The allocation of overhead costs to in- 
dividual products is quite arbitrary and 
is subject to wide errors; moreover many 
of the overhead items may not vary 
with output and hence have no short-run 
marginal cost. Orthodox allocations are 
often more misleading than useful in 
estimating incremental costs. This ap- 
proach does not imply that prices should 
be egual to incremental costs—far from 
it. Nor does in mean that prices of re- 
lated products should be proportionate to 
their marginal costs. The margin be- 
tween price and incremental cost should 
normally differ among related products. 


And these differences should not be de- 
termined by the theology of cost ac- 
counting. Instead they should be gov- 
erned by the demand and competitive 
considerations cited above. Thus, esti- 
mated incremental cost is a practical 
economic sill—it sets the minimum of 
bed rock pricings, it serves as a valid 
point of departure for demand pricing 
and provides an efficient vehicle for 
tracing effects on total costs and profits. 

Cost estimates sometimes have still 
another function in product price dif- 
ferentials. A study of the comparative 
costs of various kinds of users gives a 
clue to the use value and buyers’ bene- 
fits of producers goods. 

Royalty licensing represents in some 
respects a sort of ideal of market seg- 
mentation pricing that is keyed to user 
costs and user benefits and is admirably 
divorced from irrelevant sellers’ costs. 

Quantity Discounts. A sound quantity 
discount policy requires estimates of 
the relationship of your cost to the 
relevant dimensions of quantity. The 
Robinson-Patman Act is construed as 
limiting quantity discounts to the sav- 
ings of the seller (although it makes 
an exception “‘to meet competition’’). 
Key questions in studying this rela- 
tionship include: Does cost vary more 
closely with account size (i.e. the volume 
of annual purchases), or with the size 
of the individual order? How big are 
the savings of case lots? 

Many prewar cost analyses now badly 
distort the present and future cost re- 
lationships. The universality of the un- 
profitable small customer problem (e.g. 
80 per cent of the customers accounting 
for 20 per cent of the volume and Io per 
cent of the profits) may indicate that 
many quantity discount structures need 
a check-up. Possibly price has not been 
adequately used as an instrument of se- 
lective selling. 
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Cost estimates should not determine 
the quantity discount structure; instead 
they should be used: (1) to help select 
the dasis of discounts that is appropriate 
for your business (e.g. annual sales or 
order size); (2) to mark out legal limits 
for the amount of discounts; (3), to esti- 
mate the impact on your profits of adopt- 
ing alternative schedules of quantity 
discounts. 

As stated at the outset, cost estimates 
should play second fiddle to demand in 
pricing decisions. But even though de- 
mand estimates are rudimentary and 
have wide error ranges, it is usually 


helpful to have the relevant cost estimate 
for each type of price decisions, provided 
they are not too expensive. For most 
established enterprises with normally 
adequate records, cost functions may be 
developed quite economically that will 
give adequately accurate cost forecasts— 
by almost anyone who takes the trouble 
to find out what is known about cost 
curves and who employs some ingenuity 
and insight in developing simplified 
short cuts. The expense of cost estimates 
is further reduced because the basic cost 
relationships have clear usefulness for 
other kinds of business policy. 
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Eprror’s Note: When the author visited the United 
States a year or so ago for the purpose of studying Ameri- 
can marketing, the Journal published an article by him in 
which he gave his impressions of marketing in this coun- 
try. Upon his return to Britain at the request of the editors, 
he prepared this exposition of current problems facing 
British marketing. 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA IN CONTRAST 
Ls March I went to a conference of 


sales managers in Liverpool, and as 
I listened to the discussions I recalled a 
similar conference which I had attended 
in New York some 14 months previ- 
ously. The theme of the two conferences 
was the same: the transition from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market; but there 
the similarity ended. 

The American speakers obviously felt 
that their futures success or failure lay in 
their own hands. They were not unmind- 
ful of the influence exercised on their ac- 
tivities by the general economic climate 
but after some reassuring works from a 
New York banker on the remoteness of 
a severe depression, they went on with 
the utmost confidence to discuss the 
mechanics of selling. Some passing refer- 
ences were made to the export trade but 
the delegates concentrated their atten- 
tion on the vast market lying at their 
own door, and it was left to a guest 
speaker at the conclusion of the confer- 
ence to put the question of American ex- 
ports in its proper perspective when, 
after announcing himself as a pessimist 
about American foreign trade, he de- 
clared that the only valid reason for 
making goods for shipment abroad was 
to reduce unit costs on products made 
for the home market.! 

How different were the British pro- 
ceedings! In the first place, the opening 


speech was made by a junior Minister 
who gave the Board of Trade’s blessing 
to the conference and then answered a 
fusillade of questions which his listeners 
fired at him. The presence of a Govern- 
ment spokesman on such occasions is 
nowadays a forcible reminder to the 
harassed British businessman that his 
production and selling policies are largely 
determined by Whitehall. Reference is 
not here intended to those few indus- 
tries—coal, transport, electricity, and 
gas—which have been taken over by the 
State, but to the greater part .of the 
British economy which still operates 
under private enterprise and where Gov- 
ernmental control is exercised more in- 
directly through the allocation of raw 
materials, consumer rationing, price 
limitation, and the incidence of taxation. 
Secondly, the time-lag of 14 months 
between the New York and Liverpool 
conferences was itself of considerable 
significance. The absence of physical 
destruction through war, the productive 
capacity of American industry, and the 
minor role of the export trade were all 
factors making for a speedy end of the 
sellers’ market in the United States. In 
Britain the pipe-line has filled up much 
more slowly as an increasing proportion 
of goods has been diverted to foreign 
markets, and it was evident that in the 
minds of many delegates at Liverpool, 
particularly those selling capital equip- 
ment, the return to fully competitive 
conditions was still several years away. 
The final and most piquant contrast 





1 The speaker was Henry J. Taylor, radio news com- 
mentator, foreign correspondent for the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper syndicate, and author of Men and Power 
and Men in Motion. 
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between the two conferences was, of 
course, the differing emphasis on over- 
seas markets. Just as in the crisis year of 
1931, the magic phrase, “‘the Gold Stand- 
ard,” was on every Briton’s lips with, it 
must be admitted, but little comprehen- 
sion of its meaning, so today every news- 
paper reader in this country is familiar 
with such items from the economist’s 
vocabulary as “the balance of pay- 
ments,” “‘invisible exports,” and “the 
terms of trade,” and it is inevitable that 
any assembly of businessmen must be 
largely preoccupied with the pressing 
need to export their products. 


BRITAIN Ss CONTROLLED Economy 


Having indicated the three salient 
features of British marketing today, I 
propose to develop them at greater 
length. The subject of Government con- 
trol must come first because it provides 
the framework within which the British 
seller has to work. The apparel industry 
affords a typical illustration of the way 
in which the principal controls operate. 

In the first place, the cloth manufac- 
turer is told the proportion of his total 
output which must be exported and is 
allocated raw materials for that purpose. 
The balance of his production, which is 
for the home trade, is sub-divided into 
“utility” and “non-utility” cloth. The 
term “utility,” which is common to a 
large number of consumer goods in- 
dustries, denotes medium and low grade 
products made to certain rigid specifica- 
tions and sold at strictly controlled 
prices. ‘“‘Non-utility” cloth, although 
theoretically subject to price control, is 
in fact sold without price limitation but 
has imposed on it a purchase tax of 663 
per cent of the wholesale price. As there 
is no purchase tax on utility cloth, the 
disparity in price between the two cate- 
gories is enormous, e.g., whereas a utility 
woman’s coat can be bought for £5 


($20), a non-utility coat may cost £20 
($80). 

At the same time, cloth and the gar- 
ments made from it are strictly rationed 
to the consumer who is allocated approx- 
imately 48 clothing coupons a year. As 
a man’s suit requires 20 coupons and an 
overcoat 15 coupons, and almost every 
article of clothing is rationed, it will be 
seen that considerable restraint must be 
exercised in the expenditure of coupons. 


The Right to Buy 


It is perhaps a little difficult for Ameri- 
can readers to appreciate the ubiquity of 
controls in Britain today. In a racy para- 
graph The Economist recently summed 
it all up as follows: “Money is still useful 
stuff; but over a vast field it is only one 
ingredient in the Right to Buy. This 
right is now splintered up into separate 
rights—rights to buy food of various 
kinds, to buy clothes, to buy chicken- 
feed or steel or coal or new house room or 
petrol or the services of a foreign maid 
or orange juice or miscellaneous imports; 
and these rights are distributed, not on 
the general principles, whether more or 
less satisfactory, which govern the dis- 
tribution of money, but on special prin- 
ciples appropriate to each particular 
right. The Right to Buy ordinary 
rationed foodstuffs is distributed univer- 
sally; the Right to Buy orange juice and 
cheap milk is distributed according to 
age; the Right to Buy petrol or a house 
or the services of a Displaced Person, ac- 
cording to the size of one’s car or family 
and to one’s pertinacity, persuasive 
powers and knack of wire-pulling. The 
Right to Buy chicken-feed depends on 
the possession of a piece of land on which 
before the Flood, someone had elected 
to raise chickens, and the Right to Buy 
imported raw materials on the equally 
antediluvian history of one’s previous 
importing activities. And so on.’” 
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Inflationary Tendencies 


All this has to be seen in the light of 
the Government’s economic and finan- 
cial policy. Dominating the British eco- 
nomic scene since 1945 has been the 
danger of inflation, which, if not checked 
could nullify the country’s efforts to get 
on its feet again. The Government’s 
policy was clearly stated in its Economic 
Survey for 1948: “*. . . itis of cardinal im- 
portance that we should maintain the 
highest level of exports that is possible. 
This depends not only upon our capacity 
to produce the goods but quite as much 
upon our ability to sell them in over- 
seas markets and particularly in those 
from which we must draw the bulk of our 
imports. This ability to sell our goods 
will depend upon our being able to keep 
in check the inflationary tendencies in 
our economy and to produce at a cost 
which is competitive. For this reason it 
is essential that we should keep down the 
level of individual money incomes 
amongst our own people.’ 

To this end the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has budgeted for a consider- 
able surplus of income over expenditure 
in the current fiscal year. The imposition 
of a high rate of purchase tax on most 
non-utility articles has also been de- 
signed to discourage so-called luxury ex- 
penditure, as well as to provide a lucra- 
tive source of revenue. The two objec- 
tives of the tax might appear contradic- 
tory and it is in fact difficult to say which 
Chancellor Cripps favours. Be that as it 
may, the effect of the tax has been very 
marked. 

In the apparel industry, for example, 
only non-utility cloths of strikingly 
original design can be sold at all freely, 
whereas the demand for at least the 
higher grades of tax-free utility cloth is 





2 The Economist, London, May 29, 1948, p. 870. ° 
3 Economic Survey for 1948 (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, March 1948), p. 55. 


unlimited. Other industries which sell 
no utility products, e.g. radio and elec- 
trical manufacturers, are faced with stiff 
price resistance on the part of the buying 
public as a result of the purchase tax 
levy, and have been compelled to dismiss 
employees and curtail output. 

The unpredictable effect of taxation 
is illustrated by tobacco and beer. Taxes 
on both these commodities were in- 
creased last April but in spite of the fact 
that cigarettes now cost 3/6 (70 cents) 
for a packet of 20, there has been no ap- 
parent diminution in smoking and, 
owing to a 5% cut in the allocation of 
tobacco leaf to manufacturers, we are 
faced with a cigarette famine. The im- 
position of an extra penny a pint on 
beer, on the other hand, has resulted in 
a definite decline in consumption. 


Discrimination by Buyers 


An analysis of the British market to- 
day thus encounters serious difficulties 
of interpretation owing to the compli- 
cated interaction of taxation, rationing, 
and shortages on consumer attitudes. 
Since the last Budget in April one has 
heard on every hand the comment that 
“there is less money about.” This is at 
least a change from Chancellor Dalton’s 
oft-repeated phrase about “too much 
money chasing too few goods,” and must 
be a source of some satisfaction to’ the 
present Chancellor whose Budget was 
avowedly disinflationary in intent. But 
is there in fact less money about? Figures 
of total retail sales have not yet shown 
any marked downward tendency. The 
truth is that the buying public is not 
spending less but is showing more dis- 
crimination in its purchases. As The 


Economist has remarked: ““The discrim- 
inatory nature of the buying suggests 
the uncomfortable middle position which 
much of retail trade has reached, not yet 
clear of the coupon economy but with 
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the sellers’ market left well behind.’ 
Particularly is this discrimination being 
shown against unessential goods bearing 
a high rate of purchase tax. 


Relaxing Rationing 


The public’s keener discrimination to- 
gether with the increased output of our 
factories has demonstrated in recent 
months the need for greater flexibility in 
the rationing scheme. Over a period of 
twelve months or so wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ inventories of clothing, for ex- 
ample, notably the cheaper types of 
utility garments, increased rapidly until 
in May 1948 the Government was com- 
pelled to downpoint utility cloth with a 
view to clearing the “hump”’ of Stocks. 
This concession proved inadequate and 
was followed by a bonus issue of 12 cou- 
pons and further measures including the 
unrationing of footwear. 

There is no question as yet of abolish- 
ing clothes rationing, though some not 
altogether impartial voices have advo- 
cated such a step, for rationing is essen- 
tial to ensure that the export trade gets 
priority, but the Board of Trade will 
have to tread warily if the rationing sys- 
tem is to run smoothly and without ir- 
ritating the public. In other directions 
also, for example furniture and certain 
foodstuffs, it has been found possible to 
relax a number of controls as the Govern- 
ment’s policy of disinflation has begun 
to take effect by curtailing demand. 


Marketing Trends 
Sufficient has been said of the British 


home market to indicate that it fits into 
no neat, well-ordered pattern, and that 
the task of the seller will vary greatly 
from industry to industry. In some he is 
still in a dominant position, allocating 
rather than selling his products to his 


4 The Economist, London: August 21, 1948, p. 317. 


customers. In others where price control 
prevails he competes on a service and 
quality basis. In still others he is faced 
with a buyers’ resistance of formidable 
proportions and is to a large extent 
denied the use of his principal weapons 
of price reduction, owing to the incidence 
of purchase tax, and advertising, owing 
to the shortage of newsprint and paper 
generally. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
confusion, certain trends i in British sell- 
ing can be discerned, notably the reali- 
sation that marketing is graduating to 
the dignity of a science. 

Organizations like the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association have done 
much to raise the status of their profes- 
sion and have developed advanced meth- 
ods of training salesmen. There is also 
an increasing amount of attention being 
paid to market research, particularly in 
the field of advertising media, where the 
Hulton Press has been prominent with 
its annual Readership Surveys of na- 
tional dailies, Sunday, weekly, and 
monthly publications and its Retailer 
Readership Studies analysing readership 
of the national, local and trade press 
among retailers in nine selected trades. 
For some time to come, however, the 
chief opportunities for development of 
selling techniques, particularly as _ re- 
gards advertising which at home is still 
more or less in its wartime strait-jacket, 
will lie in our overseas markets. 


The Export Trade 


Britain has got into its export stride 
at a time when it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to sell abroad. Moreover, 
as one trade paper has pointed out: “‘It 
is one of the unfortunate paradoxes of 
the present world economic situation 
that those countries to which Britain 
wants most to export are, for the most 
part, those who have the least need to 
import; while those countries who most 
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want to import are those to which it is 
least Britain’s advantage to export.’”® 

The task confronting British sales- 
manship is therefore formidable. Be it 
noted also that whilst the Government 
assists the manufacturer to produce for 
export by giving him preference in the 
allocation of manpower and scarce raw 
materials, the actual selling in the over- 
seas markets must depend largely on his 
own initiative and skill.® He is not, of 
course, entirely without outside assist- 
ance. The Government provides certain 
basic marketing information through 
the Export Promotion Department of 
the Board of Trade and the British Con- 
sulates abroad; it also subsidises the 
British Export Trade Research Organi- 
sation. In addition, many trade associ- 
ations and the Incorporated Sales Man- 
agers’ Association are instituting re- 
search and pooling export experience to 
help their members, particularly those 
entering the export field for the first 
time. 


Selling to America 


In its Economic Survey for 1948 pre- 
viously mentioned the Government set 
British industry some high export tar- 
gets, representing over the whole field 
150 per cent of the 1938 volume.’ The 
mounting figures of British exports and 
the fact that some industries have al- 
ready surpassed their targets indicate 
that there has been a vigorous response 
to this challenge, but the basic problem 
of increasing our sales to the Western 
Hemisphere, and in particular to the 

5 Printed Advertising (London: February, 1948), p. 29. 

6 That the export trade is by no means confined to the 
big battalions of industry is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “At least one-third of our total pre- 
war export trade took the form of parcels worth £100 
($400) or less, and the bulk of these emanated from a 
large number of independent and largely unorganised 
small businesses.” (The Free Trader: London, July, 1948, 


p. 98.) 
7 Economic Survey for 1948, p. 8. 


United States, remains the most difficult 
of solution. 

Prior to World War II, our exports to 
the United States were mainly confined 
to luxury articles designed for the small 
segment of the American market which 
could afford to buy them for their pres- 
tige value and was not concerned about 
their price. If there is to be the broad 
expansion of our sales that is so necessary 
for us to pay our way after the end of 
Marshall Aid, it must be achieved by 
selling British quality goods to the me- 
dium income groups. In other words, we 
must forget Fifth Avenue and sell 
Oshkosh. 

Much useful information on this sub- 
ject can be gleaned from a recent survey 
undertaken by Time Inc. into the market 
for certain British goods in the United 
States.® Time’s investigators, who inter- 
viewed a representative sample of de- 
partment stores in 48 cities across the 
country, found that the two universal 
complaints about British goods were 
high prices and slow and uncertain de- 
liveries. That there is much justification 
for these criticisms cannot be denied, but 
undoubtedly the American tariff (e.g. 
60 per cent in the case of woollen goods) 
largely contributes to the high prices, 
and it is worth noting in this connection 
that in the nineteenth century when 
Britain had a large export surplus it also 
had Free Trade. Slow deliveries, on the 
other hand, are a failing which British 
manufacturers can and must remedy. 
They must learn to gear themselves to 
the precision selling methods of Ameri- 
can department stores with their close 
inventory control and rapid turnover, 

The Time survey also points out that 
lack of promotion is a handicap to in- 
creased sales of British goods and em- 
phasises the need for much more ad- 


8 The Market for United Kingdom Consumer Goods in 
the United States (New York: Time Inc., May 1948). 
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vertising to the trade as well as to con- 
sumers. The other major criticism re- 
vealed was lack of sales contact by 
British exporters and distributors. This 
question of adequate representation not 
merely in New York but in all the major 
trading areas of the country is one which 
has hitherto been neglected by most 
British manufacturers but is funda- 
mental to any appreciable expansion of 
sales. 

Against these flaws in our selling 
efforts must be set the cheering fact that 
Time reports: “‘In almost all categories 
the most common sentiments of the 
store executives are that sales volume 
of British goods will be increasing in the 
future.” and that Britain’s share of, for 
example, American china imports rose 
from Ig per cent in 1938 to 47 per cent 
in 1947, whilst imports of Irish linens 
climbed in the same period from 51 per 
cent to 83 per cent.’ 

Undoubtedly the most striking feature 
of our post-war exports to the United 
States, however, has been the success 
achieved in selling British automobiles 
against such formidable home competi- 
tion. Whether this is more than a tem- 
porary phenomenon will be demon- 
strated when the backlog of car orders 
comes to an end, but British manufac- 
turers are tackling courageously the ob- 
stacles which have previously impeded 
progress in the American market, e.g., 
the questions of cost, design (the well- 
known accusation that British cars are 
just “boxes on wheels’), and spares 
and servicing. 

In their promotion they are emphasis- 


® Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ing the peculiar advantages of their 
products, particularly economical run- 
ning (low petrol consumption) and gen- 
eral ease of handling (an important 
point in your crowded cities with their 
parking problems). The most original 
approach has been that of the Austin 
Company which, debarred by reason of 
cost from soliciting the middle income 
groups, has sought to find a place for the 
Austin car in the custom-built market. 
With its slogan “‘Let’s take the Austin,” 
it has already achieved some success in 
selling the Austin as the second, third, or 
fourth car of the rich household. 


Sales-minded Executives 


British marketing has not yet re- 
covered from the ravages of wartime and 
many firms are still taking only tenta- 
tive steps towards re-establishing their 
pre-war selling organizations. Moreover, 
British industry remains largely produc- 
tion- rather than sales-minded. This 
attitude has unfortunately been en- 
couraged by the Government’s emphasis 
on higher and higher production as the 
solution to our economic problems. 

Now, belatedly, it is being recognized 
by Government and business alike that 
the correction of our adverse balance of 
payments depends equally on a tre- 
mendous marketing effort, and what the 
New York Times recently wrote of Amer- 
ican industry has a similar significance 
for ourselves: ‘“Where non-sales-minded 
production experts and administrative 
heads have ruled during war production, 
sales managers will now come to the 
top.””!° 


10 Quoted in Manchester Guardian, July 13, 1948. 











SELF-SERVICE RETAILING OF MEAT 


FRANKLIN W. GILCHRIST 
University of Southern California 


INTRODUCTION 


HE rapid expansion of self-service 
fgets of fresh meat since the war 
has aroused considerable interest in the 
food retailing industry and in marketing 
circles generally. While accounts vary 
as to the origin of the sale of fresh (not 
frozen) meat by self-service methods, 
most of the pioneering has been done in 
Southern California, in the environs of 
Los Angeles. With the perfection of 
self-service refrigerated cases in 1941, 
some super market operators in that area 
began converting their meat depart- 
ments to 100 per cent self-service opera- 
tion in 1942. An unusually acute shortage 
of labor was the primary reason for the 
development in California.! 

By the Summer of 1946, there were 
about twenty-five retail meat depart- 
ments completely converted to self- 
service operation in the United States,’ 


1 The typical 100 per cent self-service meat depart- 
ment operates about as follows. Carcasses are cut into 
retail purchase-units on the premises of the retailer. 
Butchers perform the cutting operations, specializing 
as much as the scale of operations permits. In the large 
departments, the operation may use conveyor belts and 
considerable machinery including packaging machines 
as well as electrically operated saws, et cetera. Wrap- 
ping is usually peformed by women, however, who weigh, 
price, and label the heat-sealed, cellophane-wrapped 
packages. In order to facilitate consumer acceptance, 
as well as to keep the cases presentable after disarrange- 
ment by shoppers, “hostesses” are employed by some 
stores. 

Meat cuts are standardized more often than is us- 
ually the case, and the customer may shop at leisure, 
handling the cellophane-wrapped meat much as she 
might any other merchandise in the store. There is no 
high-pressure activity on the part of butchers, and the 
traditional butcher’s thumb is absent from the scale— 
in fact the butchers are usually out of sight in a work- 
room. Nearby may be scales, on which the shopper can 
check stated weights. 

2M. M. Zimmerman, publisher of Super Market 
Merchandising, gave this figure as the total, in a letter 
dated April 2, 1948. 


of which eight were in the Los Angeles 
area. According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by Armour & Company and re- 
ported by Walter S. Shafer, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager, the 
total had increased to at least 390 by 
September 1, 1948.' In addition to these 
100 per cent self-service departments, 
there are perhaps several thousand shops 
in which one or more self-service cases 
are given over to the sale of meat prod- 
ucts. 


PRACTICABILITY OF SELF-SERVE 
Meat OPERATIONS 


The practicability of self-service in 
the sale of fresh meat has been ques- 
tioned since its inception. Many chain 
and super market executives, otherwise 
convinced of the superior efficiency of 
self-service in food retailing are in- 
cluded among the skeptics. The argu- 
ments revolve around two main issues: 
(1) consumer reaction to cellophane- 
wrapped meat, and (2) comparative 
operating costs of self-service and con- 
ventionally operated meat departments. 

This article summarizes existing data 
on the above issues, and, in addition, 
offers a preliminary estimate of the pros- 
pects for lower distribution costs 
through pre-packaging and self-service 
(referred to subsequently as PP-SS). 


I. Consumer Reaction to Self-Service 


The question of the relative efficiency 
of PP-SS and conventional methods of 
retailing meat is largely academic if 
consumer acceptance of self-service 
meats cannot be established. The evi- 

3 Walter S. Shafer, “A Meat Packer Surveys Self- 


Service Meat Developments,” Super Market Merchan- 
dising, 13: 101, June, 1948 and 13: 77, October, 1948. 
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dence on the latter issue is therefore pre- 
sented first. It consists of results of sur- 
veys of consumer opinion, and of changes 
in meat sales volume experienced by 
stores converting to PP-SS. 

Consumer surveys. Table I summarizes 
the results of four surveys of consumer 
opinion. The respondents in each in- 
stance had had experience with PP-SS 
meats. For purposes of tabulation, “‘will- 
ing to buy” includes all shades of opinion 
other than expressions of dislike for 


PP-SS. 


Taste I, Consumer ACCEPTANCE OF Pre-PACKAGED 
Se_r-Serve Meat DEPARTMENTS AS SHOWN 
BY FIELD SurvEYsS 














me Pw Cent of 
| Respondents 
; | Indicating 
Investi- Type of Respondent Willingness 
or | to Buy Pre- 
Packaged 
Meats 
du Pont | PP-SS department patrons* | 87 
Store II | PP-SS department patrons* 85 
Gilchrist | PP-SS department patrons | 89 
Gilchrist | Service department patrons | 63 





* Patrons of various parts of the United States. 
*® Patrons of Store II. 
b This department was carelessly operated. 


The du Pont study was the first to be 
published, and it indicated a large meas- 
ure of preference for PP-SS.‘ Eighty- 
seven per cent of respondents were 
willing to buy self-service meats, and 77 
per cent definitely preferred PP-SS. 
However, in view of the fact that all 
those interviewed were then buying cel- 
lophane wrapped meat, their views might 
not be a representative of the “‘universe”’ 
of shoppers. 

The writer sought in 1946 to check the 
du Pont results by interviewing cus- 
tomers of a service department located 
two short blocks from a large PP-SS de- 

4 “Self-Service Meats,” Progress Report on a Promis- 


ing New Development (Wilmington 98, Delaware: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 1945) 45 pp. 


partment in a super market.’ Presum- 
ably, these respondents were as anti- 
self-service as could be found since they 
had an opportunity to patronize a sel f- 
serve operation and did not avail them- 
selves of it. Interestingly, 63 per cent ex- 
pressed willingness to buy self-service 
meats; indeed 54 per cent actually stated 
a preference for PP-SS, explaining their 
presence in the service department on 
the ground that prices were higher in the 
PP-SS department at that time. 

One check was made in a PP-SS de- 
partment, selected because it was rather 
carelessly operated. The results, with 89 
per cent “willing to buy,” showed 
slightly greater consumer acceptance 
than did the du Pont study. Fewer (64 
per cent) expressed definite preference 
for self-service, however. 

The survey made by Store II (of the 
writer’s study) among its patrons pro- 
duced results very similar to those of the 
du Pont study, as well as the one, men- 
tioned above, made by the writer among 
PP-SS department patrons. 

Except possibly in the case of Store 
II, in which the size of the sample was 
stated merely as being “over 100,” the 
size of the smallest sample, 190 persons, 
indicates reliability of the consumer ac- 
ceptance figures within Io per cent or 
less (n= 9pq/(3¢)?). The results of these 
surveys appear to be clear indication of 
a large measure of acceptance by con- 
sumers of self-service meats. 

Sales increases. More concrete evi- 
dence that consumers will buy pre- 
packaged meats is the increased sales ex- 


5 This study was sponsored by M. M. Zimmerman, 
publisher of Super Market Merchandising. A re-written 
account appeared in that journal commencing in May, 
1947. As a dissertation presented to the faculty of the 
Department of Economics, University of Southern 
California, in June, 1948, the study was entitled “An 
Analysis of Pre-Packaging and Self-Service as a Means 
of Lowering Costs of Retailing Meat and Delicatessen 
Products, with Special Reference to Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 
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perienced by nearly every meat depart- 
ment converted to self-service. The du 
Pont study (at p. 16) gives no details as 
to time interval, comparability of mer- 
chandise, et cetera, stating: 


New England Retailer 


30 per cent increase over old type service. 
Mid-West Retailer 


35 per cent increase over old type service. 
Mid-West Retailer 

§0 per cent increase over old type service. 
West-Coast Retailer 

60 per cent increase over old type service. 


The writer found that in the Los Ange- 
les area, meat sales increased on the av- 
erage 61.0 per cent within three months 
following conversion to PP-SS. The range 
was between Io and Ioo per cent. Mer- 
chandise stocked was comparable before 
and after conversion. While total store 
sales increased also in the interval be- 
tween the four-week periods selected for 
comparison, the amount, 17.5 per cent, 
was accounted for almost entirely by the 
increases in meat sales. 

Somewhat smaller increases in sales 
were reported by the stores covered by 
the Armour study; ‘‘Most of the re- 
ported increases were in the 20 or 40 per 
cent range.’ The writer has been in- 
formed by super market operators who 
converted their meat departments sub- 
sequent to the completion of his 1946 
study, that sales increased in every in- 
stance but one. In that case, the shop 
was rather small, at least in comparison 
with most in the Los Angeles area, and 
the clientele contained a higher than 
usual proportion of upper income groups. 
This experience is not unique, and shops 
catering to higher income classes may 
not find PP-SS is to the liking of their 
customers. 

Despite instances of consumer resist- 
ance, however, it would appear from the 
foregoing that the public has been con- 


6 Shafer, op. cit., p. 101. 


ditioned to self-service by its use in non- 
perishable food departments, as well as 
in frozen foods. While consumer accept- 
ance of PP-SS operations is by no means 
accepted as fact by everyone in the food- 
retailing industry, the extension of self- 
ser ice to the sale of fresh meat should 
meet no appreciable consumer resist- 
ance. 


II. Comparative Efficiency of PP-SS and 
Service Operations 


Very few of those in the food retailing 
trade are convinced that self-service is 
less costly to operate than are conven- 
tional-service meat departments. Un- 
fortunately, both the quantity and qual- 
ity of most existing data on operating 
costs experienced by PP-SS departments 
leave something to be desired. Most in- 
formation reported in trade journals is 
fragmentary or extremely general: “‘J. 
W. Doe reports lower costs with self 
service.” In most cases, references to 
operating costs are included as a part of 
a write-up of a particular self-service 
market, and owners are seldom inclined 
to release either specific or complete data 
under those circumstances. 

While various private organizations 
such as the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company have no doubt made 
studies of operating costs under PP-SS, 
only three, so far as the writer can deter- 
mine, have been released for publication, 
wholly or in part. The first study, men- 
tioned earlier, was that conducted by 
the du Pont organization in 1940-42. 
The fragmentary data (p. 16 of the study) 
released on comparative operating costs 
are as follows: 

Reduced Costs 
Mid-West Retailer 

Total overhead down Io per cent. 
Mid-West Retailer 

Overall costs reduced 20 to 15 per cent. 


New England Retailer 
Production per man-hour increased by 50 per cent. 
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California Retailer 
Production per man-hour increased from $10.00 per 
hour to $15.50 per hour. 


Second in chronological order was the 
study make by the writer, completed in 
February, 1947. This investigation in- 
cluded seven of the eight 100 per cent 
self-service markets in operation in 
southern California as of July, 1946. In 
each case, the data were taken directly 
from the accounting records of the firms 
cooperating in the study. The stores 
were large super markets in which meat 
sales weekly ranged from $3,500 to 
somewhat over $20,000. 

This study involving an analysis of 
confidential operating statistics of the 
cooperating firms, used two comple- 
mentary methods to measure the rela- 
tive efficiency of PP-SS and conventional 
meat departments. One was based on an 
analysis of departmental operating fig- 
ures before and after conversion to self- 
service. The other method was a com- 
parison of concurrent operations of the 
PP-SS departments and conventional 
meat departments; the periods chosen 
were June, 1946, and November- 
December, 1946. All stores were deemed 
comparable as to scale and nature of 
operations, access to meats supplies, etc. 
While the before-and-after-conversion 
data would appear to be the more sig- 
nificant, they may be regarded with more 
confidence if converted departments also 
experienced operating costs lower than 
those of comparable service departments 
operating concurrently. 

The criteria used to measure efficiency 
of the departments were (1) ratio of 
direct (departmental) labor cost to net 
sales, (2) sales per man-hour, and (3) 
sales per square foot of floor space used 
in the meat selling operation. 

While detailed discussion of possible 
criteria is omitted here, these criteria 
were chosen for two reasons in addition 


to general availability of data on labor 
and per-square-foot costs. First, the bulk 
of the potential savings from the use of 
PP-SS are in labor and floor area costs. 
Second, it was desirable to avoid the use 
of criteria (such as the ratio of total ex- 
penses to net sales) which would reflect 
in part either changes in sales volume, 
or variations in cost accounting proce- 
dure among the cooperating institutions. 
Labor cost was used as well as sales per 
man-hour, partly because some stores 
had incomplete records of employee 
hours worked, and partly because labor 
cost would reveal the changes in money 
cost of doing business resulting from the 
use of lower-paid women employees 
under PP-SS. (It is apparent that labor 
cost data alone would be inconclusive 
evidence of superior efficiency of PP-SS, 
if lower costs were partially attributable 
to the use of low-paid help.) 

“Before-and-after” results. The seven 
meat departments converted to self- 
service experienced, on the whole, sub- 
stantial increases in efficiency within an 
average period of three months following 
conversion. Only one found that costs 
rose, but in this case costs prior to con- 
version were phenomenally low due to 
the fact that customers were lined up 
most days, and they were given pre- 
wrapped meat, with little choice of cuts. 
The chief object of converting to PP-SS 
was to increase output per butcher-hour 
since butchers were scarce, and this 
store had access to adequate supplies of 
meat. 

These increases in efficiency took place 
despite the fact that, in most cases, more 
use was made of extra help during the 
first months following conversion than 
was true after the initial experimental 
period. As the “bugs” were eliminated 
from the stores’ miniature production 
lines, efficiency rose further, as is shown 
in the following summary which pre- 
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sents index numbers of changes in ef- 
ficiency experienced by meat depart- 


ments converting to a pre-package, self- 
serve basis: 


made by one store as insurance against 
periods of inadequate meat supply (this 
store owned an interest in a packing 
plant). Otherwise, this meat department 

















Immediately Before | Immediately After . 
Item Commaiods pean Fo June 1946 Nov.—Dec. 1946 
Direct labor cost 100 | 74 72 | 83 
Sales per man-hour 100 115 144 156 
Sales per square foot 100 97 149 112 














While sales per man-hour may be 
viewed as the most reliable of the three 
criteria, this index of efficiency is respon- 
sive to ‘changes i in prices. Consequently 
the increase in sales per man-hour after 
June, 1946, may be attributed in part to 
higher prices prevailing in November, 
1946 (after the termination of price con- 
trol). On the other hand, the stores were 
watching personnel costs more closely 
than was true prior to the sharp increase 
in wage scales which took effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. (That this wage increase ex- 
ceeded i increases in sales volume due to 
higher prices, is clearly indicated by the 
rise in labor costs after June, 1946.) 

The increases in efficiency experienced 
up to June, 1946 took place under rela- 
tively constant prices, since price con- 
trol was in effect during the entire period 
covered by pre- and post-conversion 
data. There was, of course some (plus) 
cyclical effect but it exerted little in- 
fluence upon the immediate “‘after- 
conversion” data, because of the brief 
period, an average of three months, in- 
tervening. As pointed out earlier, while 
the stores’ total sales increased during 
the interval between the pre- and post- 
conversion data, almost all of such in- 
creases were accounted for by increased 
meat sales in the converted departments. 

The small decrease in sales per square 
foot immediately after conversion re- 
flected a large addition to cooler space 


experienced substantially reduced costs. 

These results, a reduction of 26 per 
cent in direct labor cost, and an increase 
of 15 per cent in sales per man-hour 
within an average period of three months 
following conversion, would appear to 
indicate higher efficiency in PP-SS meth- 
ods. In view of the marked peak- 
periods, or “rush-hours” characteristic 
of daily sales in many stores, this is not 
surprising. Most super market operators 
find their meat departments the bottle- 
neck in a store’s operation. In a service 
department where peak-periods are pro- 
nounced, the owner must compromise in 
his hiring policy between idle employee 
time during the slack hours, and loss of 
sales when customers refuse to wait 
during the rush-period. 

While these seven stores achieved 
more efficient meat operations upon con- 
version to PP-SS, a question may be 
raised as to what might have been ac- 
complished by way of reduced costs had 
as much executive time been devoted to 
improving conventional service opera- 
tions. 

Service vs. Self-Service, Concurrent 
Operations. It was believed that a com- 
parison of these converted departments 
with comparable service meat depart- 
ments might be enlightening. If compar- 
able service departments in the same 
general area experienced costs as low as 
the converted departments, one might 
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conclude, as many insisted, that factors 
other than conversion to PP-SS ex- 
plained the success of the converted 
meat departments. 

However, a comparison of the operat- 
ing statistics of the seven PP-SS meat 
departments with as many as SI service 
departments revealed that the self-serve 
operations experienced lower average 
costs. The service departments chosen 
for comparison were considered to be 
more efficient than the typical meat de- 
partment, although actual data on aver- 
age costs were lacking. Local super 
market executives informed the writer 
that most meat markets had direct labor 
costs between 11 and 13 per cent of net 
sales, while the average of the 51 depart- 
ments in service stores cooperating was 
8.73 per cent of net sales in June, 1946, 
and 8.87 in December, 1946 (49 stores). 
It was desired that a conservative bias, 
if any, be present. The data in Table II, 
therefore, may be considered strongly 
indicative of superior efficiency of PP-SS 
over conventional over-the-counter serv- 
ice. 


meat; the service departments were then 
operating at practical capacity, for cus- 
tomers were often queued-up before the 
stores were open. The apparent ability 
of the PP-SS operation to handle more 
customers with given personnel is re- 
flected in the 47 per cent higher rate of 
sales per man-hour experienced by the 
PP-SS units. 

Every effort was made to insure com- 
parability of the data. Allowance was 
made for seasonal variation in sales, for 
cases in which check-out stands were 
outside the meat departments after con- 
version to PP-SS, for differences in mer- 
chandise stocked in a department before 
and after conversion, et cetera. It is be- 
lieved that a reasonably fair comparison 
was made, that is, that PP-SS was the 
sole variable exerting appreciable influ- 
ence upon the data. Nevertheless, as will 
be shown, one may not conclude from 
the writer’s study that self-service is 
necessarily more efficient in all cases. It 
does appear that where weekly expected 
meat sales are at least $ $3,500, conversion 
to PP-SS should result in lower labor and 


Taste II, Retative Erriciency or Pre-PackaGe, SeLF-SeERVICE AND Service Meat DeparTMENTs, 
Usino Service DEPARTMENT AVERAGE PERFORMANCE AS 100 

















Fune 1946 Nov.-Dec. 1946 
Item eines with | Deena withent| en 
| . 
| Own Meat Supply Own Meat Supply | All Departments 40 Departnents 
Direct labor ratio | 79 | 70 74 82 
Sales per man-hour 147 148 152 119 
Sales per sq. foot 152 | 125 138 “= 





Four of the self-service departments 
had at times access to private supplies of 
meat, and about half of the conventional 
departments also enjoyed this advan- 
tage. The margin favoring the PP-SS 
units when just stores having ample 
supplies were compared, is all the more 
impressive. As may be recalled, June, 
1946, was a period of acute shortage of 


space costs, and, probably, lower total 
costs. 

The third study of operating costs of 
100 per cent self-service departments, 
that made by Armour & Company, was 
published while the present article was 
under preparation. As evidenced by the 
summary of the results released by 
Walter S. Shafer, Vice-President and 
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General Sales Manager of the packing 
firm, this appears to be primarily a sur- 
vey in which $0 retailers reported on 
their costs.’ While details are lacking as 
to size categories, bases of measuring 
costs, as well as information which 
might provide a basis of evaluating the 
reliability of the data, the majority of 
stores reported reduced costs following 
conversion to PP-SS: 


Number of stores reporting reduced costs........ 32 
Number of stores reporting higher costs......... 9 
Number of stores reporting no change in costs.... 9 

50 


Of the 50 stores, 18 were “‘larger stores 
which would tend to have a more accu- 
rate gauge on costs.” Seven of the 
eighteen reported higher costs, seven re- 
ported lower costs, and four stated that 
no change had been experienced. One 
may infer therefore that of the 32 re- 
maining “‘smaller” stores, 25 experienced 
lower costs, two higher costs, and five no 
change, following conversion to self- 
service. 

It is apparent that the Armour study 
does not offer definite evidence that 
lower operating costs are to be expected 
from PP-SS retailing of fresh meat. Nor 
do the data confirm the findings of the 
writer with respect to “large” stores. The 
consensus is that if savings are to be 
effected through PP-SS, the large meat 
departments are in the best position to 
effect them. This is evidently Mr. 
Shafer’s view, despite the results of the 
company survey, as he states, “... the 
bigger the store traffic the better the 
prospects for success.’’® 


DEPENDABILITY OF STORE OWNER 
REPORTS QUESTIONED 
The writer is inclined to question the 
reliability of any study based upon re- 


7 Shafer, op. cit., p. 106. 
5 Shafer, op. cit., p. 109. 


ports of store owners since too much 
error and misunderstanding can creep 
in. For one thing, cost records among 
food stores leave something to be de- 
sired. Even departmental (direct) labor 
costs may be inaccurate if employee 
time is divided among two or more de- 
partments, and not properly recorded. 
If a ‘“‘cost reduction” refers to a lower 
ratio of total departmental expenses to 
net sales, the reduction may reflect an 
increase in meat sales, 1.e., reductions in 
fixed costs through “spreading the over- 
head” over increased sales. Such cost 
reductions may prove at least partly il- 
lusory whien the initial advantage of the 
“innovator” is reduced or lost by con- 
versions of other nearby stores, which 
presumably will desire to recapture cus- 
tomers lost to the new PP-SS meat 
department. 

There may be instances in which the 
PP-SS operator is not anxious to adver- 
tise the exact extent of his success in re- 
ducing costs. Two cases have come to 
the writer’s attention in which the re- 
ports on a new PP-SS department issued 
from the “front office” varied consider- 
ably from data given an interviewer by 
the manager of the department in ques- 
tion. Desire to retain a cost advantage 
is a possible motive; another possibility 
is fear of “‘union trouble,” should in- 
creases in man-hour output under PP-SS 
be advertised widely. One owner stated 
to the writer, ““We are not exploiting the 
possibilities of self-service by any means. 
We are soft-pedalling the angle that 
PP-SS may reduce employment for 
butchers, and in our case it had not done 
so because of our increased volume. .. . 
We are not stirring up sleeping dogs in 
the San Bernardino area.” When one 
considers that under PP-SS sales per 
butcher must aimost inevitably rise, be- 
cause of the use of women and girls in 
these meat departments, “union trouble” 
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may be in the offing.® 

A further objection to conclusions 
based upon reports may be cited. In the 
case of Store VII of the writer’s study, 
costs three months after conversion were 
higher than they had been when last on 
a service basis. Specifically, sales per 
man-hour declined from $29.10 to 
$17.60. Without experience to guide 
him, this owner by his own admission 
hired far more extra help than proved 
necessary after the “bugs” had been 
ironed out of the operation. Further, the 
period prior to conversion was one in 
which the war-time meat shortage was 
extremely acute, and Store VII had ade- 
quate supplies. Meat was pre-wrapped, 
weighed, priced, and stacked on counters 
as a means of coping with the crowds 
seeking meat. Under these abnormal 
conditions, direct labor cost was 3.5 per 
cent of net sales. As acute as was the 
meat shortage of June, 1946, the lowest 
comparable figure for a conventional 
meat department (also having access to 
supplies) was 5.2 per cent of net sales. 
Yet Store VII would obviously report 
higher costs subsequent to conversion to 
PP-SS. 

Before a final conclusion may be 
reached as to the relative efficiency of 
PP-SS and service-operated meat de- 
partments in general, more data are 
needed. As for very large departments 
in which sales exceed $5,000 weekly, it 
is the writer’s belief that the use of 
women at low rates of pay in comparison 
with butchers, is alone sufficient to effect 
operating economies. It is to be regretted 
that the results of the Armour study 
were not reported in such a way as to 
permit more direct comparison with the 


®In the Los Angeles area at least, the unions have 
tightened their regulations relative to PP-SS by re- 
fusing to allow sales from self-serve cases after 6 P.M. 
or sales by anyone but an employee of the meat depart- 
ment. This may be only the beginning. 


study conducted by the writer among 
Southern California super markets. 


III. Prospects for Lower Distribution 
Costs. 


Assuming that further study of PP-SS 
meat operations confirms the writer’s 
finding that PP-SS is substantially more 
efficient than over-the-counter service, 
what can be said about the prospects 
for lower retailing costs, and savings 
for the consumer? Two possibilities 
may be suggested: (1) If self-service 
departments continue to be operated 
as at present, with all cutting and 
packaging operations carried on within 
the individual retail store, PP-SS is not 
likely to materially affect meat distri- 
bution costs. (2) If on the other hand, 
the packaging function is taken over by 
meat packers, substantial savings might 
be affected. Each will be discussed in 
turn. 

(1) It will be remembered that the 
smallest PP-SS meat department studied 
by the writer had sales of $3,500 weekly. 
Whether stores in which meat sales are 
substantially less than $3,500 can reduce 
operating costs, is questionable. Execu- 
tives experienced in PP-SS operation 
have advised the writer that $5,000 net 
sales weekly is the minimum for “‘success- 
ful operation.” Mr. Shafer states, 
“’.. only a handful of those in 100 per 
cent self-service ... expressed dissatis- 
faction with their results to date... 
every one of these expressions of dissatis- 
faction came from dealers with weekly 
meat volume of $1,000 or less.!° Mr. 
Shafer observes further (p. 109): “.. . it 
is dangerous to think of a complete pre- 
packaged operation where the meat de- 
partment volume is under $2,000 week- 
ly.” Again (p. 109): ““The general man- 
ager of a well-known chain stated re- 
cently that a profitable self-service meat 


10 Shafer, op. cit., p. 101. 
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operation must achieve at least $3,000 
weekly meat sales. We know other out- 
standing retailers...who place the 
minimum much higher.” 

Assuming a minimum sales volume of 
$3,000 weekly is required for successful 
operation, the adoption of PP-SS on a 
wide scale is not likely because of the 
fact that out of approximately 405,000 
chain and independent grocery and com- 
bination stores in the nation only 
about 20,000 do meat sales weekly ex- 
ceed $1,000." Possibly 5,000 experience 
weekly meat sales of $3,000 or more. 

In some areas, such as southern Cali- 
fornia, where super markets predomi- 
nate, it is quite possible that within a 
few years PP-SS operations will spread 
and this will result in lower distribution 
costs (and hence prices) of meat. Particu- 
larly is this likely if the tendency toward 
decreasing costs evidenced by the seven 
markets studied is characteristic of self- 
service operations. For the nation as a 
whole, PP-SS as it is now operated does 
not appear to offer much immediate 
prospect of lower costs in retailing of 
meat. 

(2) If self-service is not more efficient 
than over-the-counter service when at- 
tempted by small and medium-sized 
meat departments, centralized packag- 
ing would appear to be the obvious solu- 
tion to the need for substantial sales 
volume. Further, it is conceivable that 
a chain operation might thus dispense 
entirely with high-paid butchers in many 
retail stores. 

There are, however, three obstacles 
which at present effectively block the 
development of centralized packaging: 

One is the attitude of the Meat Cut- 
ters Union.” It has specifically banned 


1 This estimate based upon data furnished by Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 

12 Full title: Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America—A.F.L. 


all centralized packaging operations in- 
volving fresh red meats. Unless this 
union proves different from most, it is 
unlikely to favor a development which 
may reduce employment for its members. 
On the other hand, there has been talk 
among super market operators of guar- 
anteeing employment of existing union 
members. It is conceivable that such a 
plan might work, if the union would 
agree to limiting its membership. For 
the present, however, all cutting and 
packaging operations must be conducted 
within the individual retail store. As 
pointed out above, this may limit the 
use of PP-SS to the small minority of 
stores in which meat sales weekly are at 
least $3,000 

Fully as serious are the technical dif- 
ficulties in the handling of fresh meat, if 
carcasses are cut into retail purchase- 
units far in advance of sale to the con- 
sumer. It is well known, as Mr. Shafer 
points out in his summary of the Armour 
report, ““When sliced and pre-packed too 
far ahead of sale, they [meats] lose some 
color, sales appearance, and, a 
most serious, some of the flavor. . . 18 
The consensus is that, barring unex- 
pected technical developments, meat 
had best be shipped in carcass form, and 
cut into retail purchase-units at point of 
sale—in the meat market or meat 
department. 

Finally, meat packers believe that the 
merchandising problems, the determi- 
nation of size of roasts, number of chops 
per package, etc., would be extremely 
difficult to solve. This may be less true 
of a centralized packaging operation 
carried on by a chain store for its retail 
units. No doubt pre-packaging would 

18 Shafer, op. cit., p. 112. 

4 Nor are quick-frozen meats the answer to problems 
of deterioration. Some loss of quality plus inconvenience 
in preparation appear to be obstacles which limit the 


use of quick-frozen meats, insofar as the household con- 
sumer is concerned, 
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pose new problems for the major packers, 
although it is doubtful whether they 
are insoluble. No doubt food processors 
selling bulk goods in former days raised 
similar arguments when dry groceries be- 
gan to be packaged in small quantities. 

It is true that the perishability of meat 
undoubtedly complicates the problem, 
and if the retailer found it necessary to 
do much re-wrapping, he might well pre- 
fer to do all of it. Nevertheless, it is 
quite possible that some packer or chain 
organization will experiment with cen- 
tralized packaging, and if successful, 
the traditional white-aproned butcher, 
thumb and all, may disappear from the 
scene. 


SUMMARY—CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident that pre-packaging and 
self-service in the sale of fresh red meats 
is still in an experimental state of de- 
velopment. At present the main question 
concerning PP-SS is whether it can cut 
costs of retailing meat. Consumer ac- 
ceptance of PP-SS is undoubtedly a fact, 
proved both by surveys of consumer 
opinion and increases in meat sales ex- 
perienced by nearly all departments con- 


verted to self-service. As for operating 
costs, the one published study (that of 
the writer) which was based entirely on 
examination of actual accounting records 
of converted meat departments, indi- 
cated that substantial savings in labor 
and space costs followed conversion to 
self-service. This study did not include 
any departments with weekly sales less 
than $3,500, however, and the only other 
available study, based largely on reports 
made by store owners, has confirmed 
only partially the writer’s conclusion 
that, at least for meat departments with 
sales in excess of $3,500 weekly, self- 
service is substantially more efficient. 
More data are needed before a final 
appraisal of the efficiency of PP-SS is 
possible. 

Whether centralized packaging is ca- 
pable of providing economies in pack- 
aging, as well as in retailing remains to 
be seen. At this time, the Meat Cutters 
Union will not permit pre-packaging ex- 
cept in the individual retail store. As a 
means of substantially reducing distri- 
bution costs, self-service meat depart- 
ments remain, for the present, a ““prom- 
ising new development.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


N A recent issue of this Journat, Dr. 

Lyndon Brown emphasized the need 
for a profession of marketing.! He spec- 
ified some of the steps that might be 
taken by this Association in order to 
further a profession of marketing. 

The article was a thought-provoker. 
Perhaps one of the most significant 
points made in the paper was the fact 
that “...the foundation of marketing 
management is marketing research.’ 

There can be no quarrel with that 
statement. Marketing research is the 
only means, basically, for transforming 
our field of marketing into a true pro- 
fession. Research in any field of social 
science is the only way of making the 
field into a profession. 

The author happens to be, by training, 
a psychologist who has cast his lot in the 
field of marketing and marketing re- 
search. He can speak with some knowl- 
edge about psychology. Interestingly 
enough, psychology became scientific 
only when it passed from the realm of 
theory over into the realm of experi- 
mentation and research. But there was 
never any real quarrel as to the nature 
of “psychological research.” It was any- 
thing that added to the knowledge of 
psychology. 


Concepts oF MARKETING RESEARCH 


It is strange, however, that there is no 
common agreement as to the scope of 
marketing research. There is even a 

1 Lyndon Brown, “Towards a Profession of Market- 


ing,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 1948, pp. 27-31. 
® Tbid., p. 28. 


quarrel about definitions of such terms 
as “‘market research,” “marketing re- 
search,” “‘market analysis,” and ‘“‘market- 
ing analysis.” Let’s look at some of the 
varying definitions, to which both Dr. 
Brown and the writer have been contrib- 
utors: 


Market research: “... the scientific study of 
markets or marketing methods in a broad, 
general way.’ 

Marketing research: “the study of all prob- 
lems relating to the transfer and sale of 
goods and services from producer to con- 
sumer.’”4 

Market analysis: “... the scientific study of 
the markets or marketing methods for a 
specific product or service.’’* 

Market analysis: “...the procedure of 
evaluating the desire of people to buy, its 
ability to buy, and the effect that distribu- 
tion methods have upon making the goods 
available to the market.’ 

Marketing analysis: “the type of study in 
which the methods of marketing are 
studied.””? 


Since the writer of this paper has been 
at least partially responsible for the con- 
fusion of terms, he feels justified in crit- 
icizing those terms. Let’s standardize 
what we’re talking about. Let’s elimi- 
nate the academic, and give the business- 
man some simple definition of marketing 
research which he can use with full un- 

* Lyndon Brown, Market Research and Analysis (New 
York: Ronald, 1937), p. 12. 

‘American Marketing Association, The Technique 
of Marketing Research (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), 
Pp. 3. 
5 Lyndon Brown, “Market Research and Analysis,” 
Op. cit., p. 12. 

6M. S. Heidingsfield, and A. B. Blankenship, Market 


and Marketing Analysis (New York: Holt, 1947), p. 9. 
7 [bid., p. 10. 
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derstanding and no fear of contradiction 
by an academician! 

Yet this is only a small portion of the 
problem. In addition to being pedantic, 
there are more serious flaws in our con- 
cept of marketing research. As serious as 
these flaws are, it is a wonder that Con- 
verse, several years ago, found that those 
in the field voted market research® as the 
second most valuable concept or techni- 
que in the field of marketing.® 

Most of those in the marketing field 
(including those in the marketing re- 
search field), judging by the published 
books and papers available, think of 
marketing research as comprising two 
or three basic techniques: economic 
studies, other statistical studies, and 
sampling surveys. Before considering the 
adequacy of such a concept, some de- 
scriptions are in order. 


Economic studies are generally defined as 
studies of available economic data, used 
principally for the measurement of eco- 
nomic trends, and predictions of economic 
occurrences. Such studies may be applied 
to the nation as a whole, to a particular in- 
dustry, or to a specific company. 

Other statistical studies are also frequent, al- 
though they may not apply only to eco- 
nomic trends. Sales analysis, for instance, 
is an accepted tool of marketing research. 
Sales data for an entire industry would fall 
into the same category. Measurements of 
inventory turnover would also be statis- 
tical research generally considered of a 
non-economic nature. 

Sampling surveys are field studies, in which a 
cross-section of a particular public (the 
public at large, members of a particular 
industry or trade, wholesalers, etc., may 
be the universe) is observed or questioned. 


Currently, these are about the only 


* The term “market research” is frequently used as 
synonymous with “marketing research.” It is hoped 
that this interchangeability will be even more frequent 
after the appearance of the current article. 

*P. D. Converse, “The Development of the Science 
of Marketing,” JouRNAL OF MARKETING, 1945, Pp. 14-23. 


techniques to which those in marketing 
refer when they speak of “marketing 
research.” There seems to be little ap- 
preciation of the fact that these methods 
are not broad enough in scope to study the 
entire field of marketing. 

An economic study of the effects of 
storage in a particular industry can, of 
course, be very valuable. Yet it is 
scarcely the complete research story of 
storage in that field. Marketing must 
make most efficient use of every dollar 
spent in order fcr it to be regarded as a 
profession. The actual executive in 
charge of that storage operation will be 
concerned with more efficient physical 
layout of the storage facility, and more 
efficient handling. Since these are both 
integral parts of storage, and since stor- 
age is certainly a field of marketing at- 
tention, then these additional methods 
of “researching” storage must be placed 
within the scope of marketing research. 

Yet that is exactly the rub. There 
seems to be no one in the field who has 
attempted to describe all of the various 
research methods that must be applied 
for a full appreciation and understanding 
of the various marketing functions. Why 
is this true? 


REASONS FOR DIFFERING CONCEPTS 


There seem to be several reasons for 
this narrow view of the techniques of 
marketing research: 


1. Both marketing and marketingresearch, 
if they can be separated at all, are ex- 
tremely young fields. 

2. Many of those in both fields do not ap- 
preciate the full scope of marketing, 
itself. 

3. There are too many “survey” firms, 
and not enough “marketing research” 
organizations. 

4. There are too few practitioners of 
marketing or marketing research with a 
sound background in marketing. 
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It is immediately granted that these 
reasons are not all of equal importance, 
or even independent. Despite that, they 
seem to be the major reasons. Each of 
them seems to warrant brief attention. 

1. Marketing is, at best, less than 50 
years old. In many schools throughout 
the country, it is still treated as an aspect 
of economics. Some theoretical econo- 
mists lookdown upon the field, making its 
birth even more difficult than it would 
have to be.?° 

Marketing research is even younger. 
Its real start can probably be traced 
back no farther than the early 1930's, al- 
though Parlin and others were making 
notable contributions before that time. 

2. Regardless of the reasons, many 
persons do not have any idea of the true 
scope of marketing, itself. There are too 
many in the field of marketing who are 
limited to one small segment of the field. 
Some of these have no recognition of the 
fact that they are in marketing at all. 
Consider the case of the average sales 
manager who has worked up through 
the ranks. He considers himself a sales- 
man on a high level, not an an expert on 
marketing. The American Marketing 
Association has run into this situation 
many times in attempting to persuade 
sales managers that they should belong 
to the group. 

3. Many of the so-called ‘‘marketing 
research organizations” can in no sense 
be termed true researchers in marketing. 
There are too many that don’t realize 
the meaning of or practice research, 
either in their research standards or 
ethics. And there are others who, while 
offering sound sampling surveys, have 
little appreciation of other techniques 
available in studying marketing prob- 
lems. Those which offer economic and 


10 This, too, is similar to psychology, which had to 
fight for years to get out of the philosophy departments 
of the universities. 


statistical studies, in addition to sam- 
pling surveys, can be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. If the so-called market- 
ing research firms, themselves, cannot 
adequately offer the various research 
tools that should be available, there is 
little wonder that more people in the 
field of marketing—particularly those 
engaged in the business practice of 
marketing—do not realize the scope of 
true marketing research. 

4. The very backgrounds of those en- 
gaged in the practice of marketing or 
marketing research is one of the reasons 
for the narrow concept. Up to several 
years ago, there were few schools that 
permitted a major in marketing even at 
the undergraduate level. All of this 
means that the majority of those in the 
business practice of marketing or mar- 
keting research either have had no formal 
education in the field or a very limited 
taste of it. 

Any reader of this article can readily 
think of the research specialist who has 

majored in English, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, economics, or some other. field. The 
very roster of top-flight professional re- 
searchers—Barton, Gallup, Lazarsfeld, 
Link, Robinson, and others—indicates 
this fact. These persons have made their 
contributions in spite of a lack of train- 
ing in marketing. They and the entire 
field would be farther along had profes- 
sional training in marketing been avail- 
able at the time they studied. Most of 
us in this field have had to pick up our 
knowledge of marketing after we entered 
the field. There is little wonder that so 
few of us appreciate the full scope of 
marketing research. 

Yet perhaps these diverse back- 
grounds of people in research have, in a 
sense, aided considerably. Marketing re- 
search is now farther along than it would 
otherwise be because of the infusion of 
new blood and ideas from statistics, psy- 
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chology, sociology, advertising, journal- 
ism, politics, engineering and other fields. 
Methods of research used in these fields 
are now being applied to the field of 
marketing. 

This process is still going on. Re- 
cently, several members have been ad- 
mitted to the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation from the field of industrial de- 
sign. Certainly this is a field that is a 
part of marketing research. We can learn 
from them, and they from us. Yet the 
process of assimilation does lead to the 
circumscribing of the concept of market- 
ing research, and adds confusion to a 
definition for its basic methodologies. 

It seems time for those in the field of 
marketing and marketing research to 
pause, and to take stock. The purpose 
of this paper is to propose a new meaning 
for marketing research—to take it out 
of the marketing departments of the uni- 
versities, and out of the limited hands of 
the present marketing research agencies. 


An ATTEMPT AT CLARIFICATION 


Some confusion with other commonly 
used terms must first be clarified. 


Marketing research in not identical with 
social research. 


It is true that the methods used in 
both are similar—economic studies, sta- 
tistical studies, and sampling studies. 
But the scope is different. Social re- 
search is research applied to any of the 
fields of social science: psychology, soci- 
ology, politics, economics, marketing, 
and the like. Marketing research in- 
cludes the methods of social research, 
but is applied to the specific field of 
marketing and includes more than mere 
social research techniques. 


Marketing research should be considered 
synonymous with such terms as market 
research, marketing analysis, and market 
analysis. 


For purposes of an over-all definition, 
which everyone will understand, let’s 
not quibble about whether the research 
is applied to the study of markets or of 
marketing methods, or whether the re- 
search is applied on an over-all basis, or 
for the advantage of one specific com- 
pany. For the sake of business and profes- 
sional acceptance of terminology, let’s 
use the term “marketing research’ to 
cover all of these, generically. 

Marketing research is not synony- 
mous with “survey.” Those of us in the 
field are doing a disservice to marketing 
when we educate the business man to 
think of marketing research as consisting 
merely of sampling surveys. Surveys are 
only one of many available techniques 
for increasing the efficiency of marketing. 

Instead of any of these confusing or 
limited definitions of marketing research, 
why not begin with a definition of mar- 
keting? For it is commonly accepted that 
psychological research, for example, is 
research applied to the study of psychol- 
ogy. Isn’t marketing research simply re- 
search applied to the study of marketing? 

What is marketing? Without referring 
to a textbook definition, it is possible to 
provide a statement which will meet 
with general agreement. Marketing is 
the process of getting goods or services 
out of the hands of the producer into the 
hands of the consumer. Everything that 
goes on in this process, or that is de- 
signed to aid in the process, is commonly 
accepted as belonging to the field of 
marketing. 

Yet this is still not specific enough. 
Some listing of the commonly accepted 
functions of marketing will define the 
scope more definitely. While there is 
some argument on how extensive such a 
list of functions should be, the following 
functions are ordinarily accepted as a 
minimum: 

Buying 
Selling 


Transportation 
Storage 
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Standardization 
Market information 


Financing 
Risking 


This makes the problem considerably 
simpler. Marketing research now be- 
comes a study of any one or more of 
these functions, as it applies to market- 
ing. 

But that is still far from the complete 
story. The present accepted techniques 
of marketing research—economic, sta- 
tistical, and sampling—are much too 
limited. There are many other techniques 
available for the study of the efficiency 
of the marketing functions. Let’s try to 
examine a few, in addition to these. 


Methods studies: these would be the kind of 
study normally included in industrial en- 
gineering—time and motion studies being 
one of the obvious examples. 

Technical studies: these refer to laboratory 
studies for the development of products 
and processes. It is the method of study 
normally associated with product and 
process engineering, and employs chem- 
ical, biological, and physical science. Such 
procedures are used also in standards 
laboratories. 

Personnel studies: these are the so-called 
“psychological research” procedures, in- 
cluding research on the selection, place- 
ment, training of personnel. 

Accounting studies: this does not refer to the 
usual kind of accounting analysis, but 
rather, the far-reaching and probing kind 
usually associated with sound industrial 
management. It refers to accurate cost 
analysis, budgetary planning, and the like. 


Probably this list is far from complete, 
but at least it provides a broader scope 
for the definition of marketing research. 
Let’s see which methods can be applied 
to several of the marketing functions. 

The function of storage can be con- 
sidered through means of methods 
studies, technical studies, personnel 
studies and accounting studies, in addi- 
tion to the three more standard ap- 
proaches. The method of handling can 


be analyzed for efficiency; so can layout. 
From a technical point of view, adequate 
safeguards are necessary. If the storage 
facility requires a curing process, or a 
freezing process, then technical studies 
may well improve the function. Person- 
nel can be better selected and trained 
through the methods of personnel re- 
search. And accounting research can be 
used to determine the cost of storage, as 
well as to provide an adequate base for 
the control of expenditures. 

What about the function of selling? 
Certainly the usual approaches are all 
useful—no question about it. Methods 
studies (and they have been used in 
many analyses of the sales situation) 
will show where time is being wasted, 
and how the selling operation may be 
conducted more efficiently. Many per- 
sons in the field of sales analysis have 
broadened the scope of their activities to 
include this kind of analysis, without any 
apparent awareness that this was a dif- 
ferent approach. 

Technical studies may well improve 
the selling function, through improve- 
ment of the product, and through the 
providing of technical information for 
the seller to use. Personnel selection has 
already been employed for some selling 
personnel, but without any realization 
that this is truly marketing research. 
Research on training of sales personnel 
has also been utilized successfully. 

Accounting analysis of the cost of the 
selling operation has been used, and 
found advantageous. 

So it is with practically every one of 
the accepted marketing functions. There 
are many useful applications of these 
several “‘new”’ research techniques which 
can be used to improve the efficiency of 
marketing. 


CONCLUSION 


So let’s write that new definition of 
marketing research as follows: ‘Mark- 
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eting research is research on any phase 
of marketing. Its techniques are broad, 
including sampling studies, economic 
studies, other statistical studies, methods 
studies, technical studies, personnel 
studies, and accounting studies.” 

If we can all accept this new defini- 
tion, and realize that marketing research 


studies people (sampling studies, per- 
sonnel research), the product (technical 
research), procedures of marketing (meth- 
ods studies), and figures (economic 
studies, statistical studies, and account- 
ing studies), then our horizons for an im- 
proved marketing should be broadened. 
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TEACHING PRICING PRINCIPLES 
AND PRICE POLICIES* 


ALFRED L. SEELYE 
University of Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


HIs paper deals with the various as- 
‘aa and importance of “industrial 
prices and price policy” as an integral 
part of the course in Industrial Market- 
ing. The scope of the paper is restricted 
to an appraisal and evaluation of the 
subject matter on prices and price policy 
to be included in such a course. An an- 
alysis of the economic, marketing and 
social effects of industrial pricing poli- 
cies is not within the purview of this 
subject. 

It is assumed that the student prior 
to taking the course in Industrial Mar- 
keting has had as minimum preparation 
a five or six hour course in Principles of 
Economics and a three hour course in 
Principles of Marketing. Without the 
analytical tools of economic analysis the 
student is not equipped to cope with the 
complex pricing problems found in the 
field of industrial marketing. It is patent 
that the principles course in marketing 
orients the student in such matters as 
marketing functions, institutions, poli- 
cies, etc. This course also serves to cor- 
relate the student’s knowledge of eco- 
nomic theory (primarily value theory) 
with the institutional framework of our 
marketing structure; it also provides 
that blending of theoretical economics 
with actual marketing situations so es- 
sential for penetrating analysis and eval- 
uation. With this preparation the stu- 
dent should be capable of handling the 
material on prices and price policy in the 
Industrial Marketing course.' 


* Paper presented before the Washington Conference 
of the American Marketing Association, June, 1948. 


APPROACH TO STUDY OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRICES 


The teaching of price and price policy 
in the industrial marketing course can 
first be approached through an evalua- 
tion and analysis of the effect of derived 
demand on the elasticity of demand for 
both homogeneous and differentiated 
products; first on the basis of total in- 
dustry wide demand, secondly from the 
viewpoint of an individual company. 
Although the demand schedule for most 
industrial goods is relatively inelastic, 
consideration in evaluating this phenom- 
enon must be given to the cross elasticity 
of different products which may be sub- 
stituted for each other (e.g. steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, plastic, etc.). 

Appropriately following the appraisal 
of the effects of elasticity of demand, the 
subject of general pricing theory (value 





1 Both industrial goods and their markets possess 
general and specific characteristics which set them apart 
from consumer goods and markets. Failure to properly 
consider and appraise these differences has resulted in 
much faulty thinking regarding marketing methods and 
policies in the industrial goods field. Industrial market- 
ing characteristics may be classified as (1) economic, 
(2) market, and (3) product. These characteristics of 
industrial marketing are in many respects unlike those 
found in consumer marketing, and to a large degree in- 
fluence such basic marketing factors as pricing policy, 
channel of distribution, sales method, advertising ap- 
proach, service policy, product lines, market research, 
and other related distribution subjects. 

Economic characteristics which influence industrial 
prices and price policy are (1) relative inelasticity of 
demand (although demand elasticity varies greatly 
among products), (2) highly fluctuating demand in rela- 
tion to stage of business cycle, (3) relatively small num- 
ber of producers; and, in some instances (4) a relatively 
small number of large buyers. Affecting all these eco- 
nomic characteristics is the product characteristic of 
homogeneity or degree of differentiation. 
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theory) may be undertaken.’ This sub- 
ject is, of course, a review of some mate- 
rial found in both the beginning courses 
in economics and marketing. However, 
the subject matter should be handled on 
a somewhat higher plane than in the be- 
ginning courses and with particular ap- 
plication to industrial goods. This phase 
of the subject should embrace the theo- 
retical economic treatment of value 
theory including pure and perfect com- 
petition, monopoly, duopoly, oligopoly, 
monopolistic or imperfect competition, 
and monopsonistic competition. This 
material should be related to industrial 
goods by integrating such economic 
characteristics of industrial marketing 
as (1) relative inelasticity of demand, 
(2) fluctuation of demand in relation to 
the business cycle, (3) relatively small 
number of producers, (4) instances of a 
relatively small number of buyers, and 
(5) the degree of product homogeneity 
or differentiation. 

With an understanding of the com- 
plex economic forces underlying our dy- 
namic price structure, and the effects of 
these forces on market price, short-run 
normal price, and long-run normal 
price,’ the student is equipped to explore 
the many types of price policy‘ found in 
the industrial goods field. According to 
one of the latest texts in the field, price 


? For a discussion of uses of value theory in marketing 
courses see: Alfred L. Seelye, JouURNAL OF MARKETING, 
January, 1947, p. 223. 

3 From a time period viewpoint, market price may be 
defined as the price which governs the sale during a 
period which is not sufficient to allow producers to add 
to the stocks of the goods on hand; short-run normal 
price is the price during a period long enough to allow 
adjustment of output (increase or decrease) within 
existing plant capacity; long-run normal price is the 
price at the end of a period long enough for the industry 
to reach its optimum size and involves expansion or con- 
traction of plant capacity. 

“Under pure and perfect competition neither sellers 
nor buyers can influence price by withholding supply or 
going into the market. A concern in order to have a 
price policy must have a degree of control over the 
prices it quotes and does not have to accept a price. 


policies in the industrial goods field 
which deserve attention are as follows: 


I. Group Price Policies 
A. Of Manufacturers 
1. Price Leadership 
2. Sharing the market 
3. Basing-point systems 
a. Single 
b. Multiple 
4. Trade-association activities 
5. Patent controls 
B. he Wholesale Distributors 
. Cooperative buying and selling 
2. Exchange of information 
II. Individual Firm Price Policies 
A. Of Manufacturers 
. Time differentials and guarantee 
against price declines 
a. Guarantee to date of shipment 
b. Guarantee to date of delivery 
c. Guarantee for specified time 
period 
d. Guarantee for own products or 
competitors under a, b, or c 
2. Spatial differentials 
a. Mill prices 
b. Delivered prices 
3. Product differentials 
4. Cost-price relationships 
5. Discounts based on 
a. Channels of distribution 
b. Quantity purchased 
c. Product uses 
d. Advertising and brokerage allow- 
ances 
e. Marketing functions performed 
f. Resale price maintenance and 
other legal bases 
g. Datings and anticipations 
B. he Wholesale Distributors 
. Cost-price relationships 
2. Uniform prices 
a. As to territory 
b. As to type of buyer 
c. As to buyer’s position in trade 
3. Gross margin policies 


§ This outline of price policies is taken with slight 
modification from E. A. Duddy, and D. A. Revzan, 
Marketing, (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947), PP- 473-474 
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4. Price lines 
5. Customary prices 


Because of the importance in indus- 
trial marketing of geographical pricing 
systems, considerable attention should 
be devoted to this subject. According to 
Duddy and Revzan, the following out- 
line contains the main types which 


should be included.® 


I. Delivered prices varying according to 
transportation costs 
A. F.O.B. (free on board)—delivered 
price to buyer equals uniform price 
at seller’s location, plus freight from 
seller to destination 
B. ~— -point pricing 
. Single basing point 
2. Multiple basing point 
II. Delivered prices uniform to all buyers 
within specified market areas 
A. Nationally uniform delivered prices 
B. Delivered prices uniform within geo- 
graphical zones 
1. Types of zone patterns 
a. Each seller has own pattern of 
zones 
b. All sellers use same zone divi- 
sion with all charging same 
prices, or each charging a dif- 
ferent price in the same zone 
2. Differences in relative price 
among zones 
a. Zone prices related roughly ac- 
cording to freight rates 
b. Zone differentials varying 
without relation to freight 


charges 
III. Delivered prices varying unsystemati- 
cally 
A. Stable pattern of variation used by 
all sellers 
B. Fluctuations, noncooperative pat- 
tern 


IV. Various combinations of types of I, II, 
and III 


6 FE. A. Duddy and D. A. Revzan, op. cit., p. 484. 
They cite the following as the original source: National 
Resources Planning Board, Industrial Location and 
National Resources (Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1943), pp. 302-317. 


Since many of the pricing methods in 
the industrial field have been under at- 
tack as violations of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and more re- 
cently the Robinson-Patman Act,’ it is 
appropriate to include in the analysis of 
various pricing practices the legal as- 
pects involved. In considering the ad- 
ministrative regulation of business prac- 
tices and their effect on pricing policy it 
is well to divide them in two categories: 
(1) practices essentially unethical be- 
cause they contain elements of fraud or 
dishonesty, (2) practices which, though 
not dishonest, tend to curtail or lessen 
competition. It is the second category 
(practices tending to curtail or lessen 
competition) of governmental .adminis- 
trative regulation which has historical- 
ly and currently affected group and 
individual pricing policy. Not to invoke 
the influence of this regulation in an 
analysis of pricing policy would involve 
a sterile presentation far removed from 
the facts of business life. 

The influence of administrative regu- 
lation on industrial price policy may be 
appropriately presented under the fol- 
lowing headings :® 


1. Corporate combinations 

2. Agreements and understandings 
between competitors 

3. Re-sale price maintenance 

4. Price discrimination 

5. Tying and exclusive dealing ar- 
rangements 


Important court decisions embodying 
the legal aspects of pricing policy and 
related subjects under the above five 
headings should be evaluated for their 


7 An amendment to the Clayton Act. 

8 This classification is from: H. L. Purdy, M. L. 
Lindahl, and W. A. Carter, Corporate Concentration and 
Public Policy (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., fourth 
printing, 1947), p. 383. 
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past and present effect on industrial 
price policy. 


SUMMARY 


If the section of the Industrial Mar- 
keting course devoted to price and price 
policy is organized in the manner out- 
lined in this paper the student obtains 
not just a factual description of indus- 
trial prices and price policy—but he also 
obtains the overall perspective of price 
making in a dynamic economic society. 
A high level presentation of the influence 
of relative inelasticity of demand, theo- 
retical economic concepts of value theory, 
factual material on group and individ- 
ual price policies (both manufacturers 
and distributors), and the legal frame- 
work within which price policy must 


evolve, gives the course material, sub- 
stance and reality. 

The application of the tools of eco- 
nomic analysis is indispensable as an 
analytical device for evaluating the 
social effects of governmental legislation 
and marketing policy. If we are really 
training the marketing executives of to- 
morrow, our course content on price and 
price policy must be analytical as well as 
descriptive. It must leave the embryo 
marketing leader with a realization of 
the economic, legislative, and social im- 
plications and importance of price mak- 
ing in our economy. For in a capitalistic 
economy the mechanism which controls 
both the allocation of resources and the 
allocation of output is the price system. 
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RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 
IN THE TIRE INDUSTRY* 


W. C. BEHOTEGUY 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


INTRODUCTION 


HETHER a manufacturer-estab- 

lished and dealer-maintained uni- 
form resale price on trademarked prod- 
ucts is, or is not, in the public interest 
has been a controversial subject for 
many years. The arguments of econo- 
mists, sales managers, lawyers, judges 
and legislators, both for and against, fill 
many printed pages. This is a report on 
some experiments with price mainte- 
nance in the automobile tire field. 


CALIFORNIA EXPERIENCE 


Early in 1937, encouraged by a 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
constitutionality of the California Fair 
Trade Act, one of the major tire manu- 
facturers instituted resale price control 
in California and four or five cther prom- 
inent manufacturers followed suit at 
short intervals. Naturally, each of these 
manufacturers consulted his own dealers 
in advance and received what he con- 
sidered to be a sufficiently favorable re- 
action, but the initiative came entirely 
from the manufacturers. Unlike the re- 
tail druggists, who are almost I00 per 
cent organized, there was not any state 
organization of tire dealers in California 
to sponsor the program or to assist in its 
enforcement. 

At first the results in California seemed 
to be quite favorable. Advertising of cut 
prices on the controlled brands of tires 
pretty quickly disappeared, although a 


* Based on a paper presented before the Akron 
Chapter of American Marketing Association, January 
5, 1948. 


good bit of undercover price cutting, 
which is much harder to detect and erad- 
icate, was still carried on. The activities 
of the “gyp” type dealer in obtaining 
standard brands surreptitiously for use 
as cut-price bait to sell lesser known or 
inferior products were pretty well cur- 
tailed. Two or three restraining orders 
against operators of this type, applied 
for and secured by tire manufacturers, 
brought about general compliance. Both 
manufacturers and dealers seemed to be 
pleased with the degree of price stabili- 
zation which was thus attained on their 
own brands and on the other competitive 
brands which were under similar control. 

The fly in the ointment, however, lay 
in the fact that only five or six tire manu- 
facturers ever adopted price control in 
California. The controlled brands repre- 
sented probably less than half of the in- 
dustry volume; the other half, repre- 
sented by 30 or 40 manufacturers’ brands 
and private brands, stayed on the out- 
side. Some of this was doubtless due to 
honest indecision, waiting to see how the 
public and the trade would react; some 
of it apparently was a deliberate attempt 
to take an advantage. Whatever the 
reason, dealers handling controlled 
brands became increasingly restive as 
month after month they saw, or thought 
they saw, their customers drifting away, 
attracted by the appeal of lower prices 
on non-Fair Traded tires. The “special 
sale” technique of the large mail order 
chain stores on their private brand tires 
was especially irritating to the dealer 
in Fair Traded brands, who had no 


means of meeting or attempting to offset 
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such competition. The Fair Trade 
method of price control is inherently 
inflexible. 

Despite these disadvantages, it is 
probable that the Fair Trade program 
on tires in California might have suc- 
ceeded had it not been for the almost 
insurmountable difficulties presented 
in its application to truck tires. There 
are few large consumers of automobile 
tires—most car owners own one or two 
cars and the average retail sale is only 
two tires at a time. In the truck tire 
field, while there are also large numbers 
of small consumers, a very substantial 
part of the business is represented by the 
large commerical buyer and fleet oper- 
ator. A single one of these large cus- 
tomers may purchase more tires than 
several hundred, or even a thousand, 
one-truck operators. Many of them buy 
more tires for use than the average tire 
dealer buys for resale, and many of them 
require little or no service from the tire 
dealer in the way of mounting or re- 
pairing. 

There is no comparison between the 
tire dealer’s cost of selling and servicing 
these big business fleets on truck tires 
with the cost of selling and servicing the 
requirements of the small buyer and 
tire dealers have always taken large 
fleet business on very small margins. The 
Fair Trade price system, however, is in- 
herently a one-price system and does not 
lend itself to a sliding scale of prices de- 
pendent upon the size of the order or 
varied according to the service require- 
ments of the customer. Consequently, 
any retail price fixed by the manu- 
facturer high enough to afford the dealer 
an adequate margin of profit on the 
sale of truck tires to the small users is 
automatically so high as to meet stiff 
resistance from the operators of big 
fleets. 


And that is exactly what happened in 
California. The large fleet operators, by 
switching their purchases from the con- 
trolled brands of tires to the uncontrolled 
brands, made the program untenable for 
the five or six pioneering manufactur- 
ers and their dealers. And it must be 
sadly recorded in this connection that 
some large tire dealers in California, who 
might have influenced their suppliers to 
join in the price stabilization effort, de- 
voted their energies instead to outright 
sabotage. They represented Fair Trade 
prices as being a conspiracy against the 
large truck tire buyers and one in which 
they refused to participate. This whole 
test in California lasted a little over a 
year, gradually expiring as one manu- 
facturer after another regretfully “tossed 
in the towel.” 


Cuicaco AREA EXPERIENCE 


Hope springs eternal with tire manu- 
facturers, as in other people, and another 
attempt to apply the Fair Trade prin- 
ciples to retail tire selling was launched, 
this time in Cook County—which means 
the City of Chicago, Illinois. An aggres- 
sive local association of tire dealers ur- 
gently requested various tire manufac- 
turers to adopt Fair Trade prices in 
Chicago and offered their assistance and 
support in the maintenance and policing 
of such a program. This factor, plus the 
relatively small geographic area to be 
covered, offered conditions apparently 
more favorable than the state-wide ex- 
periment without organized dealer sup- 
port which had failed in California. 

It is regrettable to have to report, how- 
ever, that results in Chicago were simply 
a repetition of California. As before, only 
a few tire manufacturers participated— 
one or two more than in California per- 
haps—others wanted to “‘wait and see.” 
The dealers association which consisted 
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of about 75 large dealers out of a total 
of several hundred tire dealers in Chicago 
was not all-inclusive or powerful enough 
to secure participation from non-filing 
manufacturers, or support from non- 
member dealers. There were the usual 
opportunists outside of the association 
who passed up a chance to improve their 
profits and chose to improve their com- 
petitive position instead. There was the 
usual difficulty with the large truck 
fleets, complicated by the fact that in 
the Chicago experiment such buyers 
needed to go only as far as Milwaukee 
or Gary to get an uncontrolled price. 
After about a year of battling against 
these odds, the Chicago dealers and the 
participating manufacturers felt that 
they were losing too much business to 
those brands of tires on which no retail 
price control was operative. 


Can Farr Trapbes Be UTILIZED 
SUCCESSFULLY IN TIRES? 


Two strikeouts in two successive trips 
to the plate does not necessarily prove 
that a ball player cannot hit, and two 
failures with Fair Trade price control on 
tires is not conclusive either. These tests 
took place ten years ago before manu- 
facturers and dealers were as familiar 
with the benefits which could accrue to 
them from the Fair Trade laws as they 
are today and before there was much 
experience as to the mistakes to be 
avoided. Also, the timing happened to 
coincide with the business recession 
which occurred in late 1937 and 1938 and 
both manufacturers and dealers were 
probably more than normally sensitive 
to any threatened loss of business. Per- 
haps a little more courage and a little 
more perseverance might have pulled it 
through. 

It is apparent, however, that the Fair 
Trade system is not an automatic for- 


mula forsecuring retail price maintenance 
and that much depends upon the prod- 
uct involved and the competitive distri- 
bution setup within the industry. A man- 
ufacturer in a dominating position, whose 
product enjoys tremendous consumer 
prestige and who can practically disre- 
gard his competition, might presumably 
impose Fair Trade control upon his deal- 
ers with or without the consent of the 
majority and make it stick, but there are 
not many manufacturers in so unique a 
position and obviously there are none in 
the tire industry. 


Complete Participation Difficult 


The average manufacturer will feel 
obliged to keep a prudent eye upon his 
competition and will hesitate to set a 
firm retail price upon his product unless 
he can be sure that all his important 
competitors will do likewise. And right 
there he runs into a major obstacle in 
the fact that the Federal Anti-Trust 
laws forbid any agreements or collusion 
between manufacturers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Each manufacturer who 
decides to adopt Fair Trade pricing 
must act independently and completely 
on his own, avoiding any discussions or 
agreements with his competitors. Even 
if he does so, but participates in a more 
or less simultaneous “‘follow-the-leader”’ 
industry move, the Department of 
Justice, which does not like the state 
Fair Trade acts and never loses an op- 
portunity to take a swing at them, is 
likely to come up with a charge of con- 
spiracy and collusion. This has been the 
experience of some industries. 

These legal considerations, therefore, 
make it very difficult for Fair Trade 
pricing to originate with the manufac- 
turers or producers in a highly competi- 
tive industry and in a highly competi- 
tive industry it has to be pretty much of 
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an all or none industry-wide move. Of 
his own volition, an individual manu- 
facturer is not likely to assume the risk 
of surrendering some of his business to 
non-cooperative competitors. 

Well then, if most tire manufacturers 
would like the benefits of Fair Trade 
price control but cannot initiate it them- 
selves because of competitive risks and 
legal obstacles, why doesn’t the im- 
petus come from the retailer? Instead of 
the manufacturers imposing price con 
trol upon the dealers, why not reverse 
the play and get organized dealers to 
force all manufacturers simultaneously 
to adopt it? Some of the most successful 
Fair Trade operations to date have de- 
veloped in that way—dealer promoted 
and dealer enforced. 

Obviously, if his dealers are asking 
for Fair Trade pricing and he knows 
that similar demands are being made on 
all of his competitors, much of the risk 
of independent action by an individual 
manufacturer disappears. More than 
that, if dealer associations are able and 
willing to assume the policing job— 
obtaining the evidence and going after 
violators—it relieves the manufacturer 
of a disagreeable chore—the possible 
necessity of taking legal action against 
some of his own good customers. 

He knows moreover that where dealers 
are 100 per cent organized, as in the re- 
tail drug and liquor trades notably, they 
will not only make it difficult for the 
backsliders in their own ranks, but can 
conduct effective reprisals against any 
manufacturer who tried to hold out. 
Pepsodent toothpaste was almost driven 
off the market in California, for a period, 
by a retailers association so strong that 
it could tell its members which products 
to push and which to hide under the 
counter. However ‘one wonders how 
groups of competing dealers can indulge 
in collective action amounting to boy- 


cott without any apparent legal inter- 
ference, whereas much milder practices 
by a group of competing manufacturers 
would set off a five alarm legal fire. If the 
dealer organizations now enjoy this 
much potential power, why do they not 
make more effort to use it—in the tire 
industry, for example? 

It is not an adequate answer to say 
that tire dealers are only weakly- 
organized along national lines and not 
at all along state lines and that the di- 
verse types of distribution through 
which tires move at retail make it diffi- 
cult to develop strong cohesive and well- 
disciplined associations. These natural 
difficulties could doubtless be overcome 
if there were a strong, burning desire for 
retail price stability on the part of tire 
dealers generally. The urge by dealers 
to see resale prices firmly controlled 
seems to be more evident on products of 
universal distribution where all dealers 
in an industry must of necessity handle 
the same identical merchandise. 

To make it specific, every drug store 
handles Listerine—and when one drug- 
gist advertises Listerine as a leader at a 
cut price, he immediately affects every 
other drug store in town. The public 
knows that one bottle of Listerine is as 
good as another and it acts character- 
istically. The urge to get Listerine price- 
fixed is, therefore, a common one with 
all druggists and the producer feels an 
urgent demand from just about 100 per 
cent of his customers. 


Inter-Brand Competition in Tires a 
Complication 


Tires, however, are marketed on a 
basis of restricted and sometimes ex- 
clusive dealer franchises. Quite fre- 
quently the tire dealer has no competi- 
tion on his own brand in his market— 
and, if there are other dealers handling 
the same brand, it is probable that he 
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and the manufacturer jointly will see to 
it that there are no misunderstandings 
or intra-family feuds in the matter of 
resale prices. No, it is not cut prices on 
on his own brands of tires that commonly 
bothers the tire dealer. It is the cut 
prices that exist, or that he thinks exists, 
on other brands sold by other dealers. 

If he could be sure that giving up his 
own independence of action with respect 
to retail prices would result in similar re- 
strictions on all of his dealer competitors, 
he would fight for Fair Trade—but how 
could he be sure of it? He knows from 
experience that there are other brands 
of tires which the public regard as 
equally acceptable to his own and he 
fears that those brands will be offered at 
lower prices. And how would Fair Trade 
control the resale prices of the big mail- 
order chain outfits who are constantly 
in his hair, and who sell exclusively 
through their own store and are, there- 
fore, immune to dealer association pres- 
sure? And again, Fair Trade or not, can 
the big truck fleets who buy in wholesale 
quantities be forced to purchase from 
dealers at a manufacturer-fixed price, or 
will they find ways to beat the game by 
acquiring dealerships themselves, or by 
having someone make them a private 
brand tire? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Here is an industry in which most 
manufacturers and most dealers would 
like a uniformly-maintained retail price, 
but apparently neither group wants it 
badly enough to risk serious competitive 
disadvantage. And there seems to be no 
sure-fire legal way of accomplishing it 
on a 100 per cent airtight, industry-wide 
basis. I suspect that similar considera- 
tions are present in many other hotly 
competitive industries which have not 
yet adopted the Fair Trade plan. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the Fair 


Trade system has been of tremendous 
benefit to a number of industries, partic- 
ularly those marketing products where a 
high percentage of the sales dollar goes 
for advertising and where the public is 
highly brand conscious and resists sub- 
stitution. Some of the industries that 
need it the most, however, have thus 
far have been unable to make it succeed. 
There is still hope in the tire business 
and I trust that further tests will be 
made. 

Meanwhile, we seem to be right back 
where we started. Our tire manufacturer, 
who is concerned over the lack of a stable 
resale price on that product of which he 
is so proud, will apparently have to con- 
tinue to struggle along in pretty much of 
the same old rut. He will continue to 
place what the thinks is a fair retail value 
on his tires and he will endeavor to train 
his dealers to be able and courageous 
merchandisers and to collect that price. 
He will gradually weed out (in a legal 
manner, I trust) those who do not re- 
spond to this treatment, whereupon 
they will probably obtain some other 
brand of tires and be even more trouble- 
some to him. Most of his dealers will 
constantly complain to him about lack 
of profit in the sale of his product and 
some of them will threaten to quit unless 
something can be done about the com- 
petitive price cutting which is rampant 
in their particular market. At this point, 
perhaps, our manufacturer will feel that 
the problems of price maintenance are 
indeed a perennial headache and will 
start reaching for some Fair-Trade- 
priced aspirin. 

But wait! Here on his desk is a brand- 
new national survey of tire dealers made 
by the excellent research staff of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. And it 
shows that the average tire dealer today 
has been in business for 16.2 years, 
which is substantially greater than the 
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average of only 12 years for all retail 
establishments in the U. S. And that 
16.2 years is better than furniture 
stores, shoe stores, grocery stores, auto- 
mobile dealers, filling stations and 
women’s accessory stores can boast. 
Even those militant druggists with their 
price-fixed toothpaste and vitamins and 
cosmetics average only a little better 
longevity than those unorganized and 
unprotected tire dealers. 

So, our tire manufacturer can be 
pardoned if he gets a little philosophical 


at this point. Perhaps lack of effective 
retail price control, annoying as it is, 
is not so disastrous to him after all. Cer- 
tainly it has not been disastrous to his 
dealers despite all the clamour. Perhaps 
within limits, there actually zs such a 
thing as “benevolent” price cutting. 
Maybe the whole industry is in the same 
mental state as grandpa, who never had 
a well day in his life but lived to be 94. 

Yes, perhaps Mark Twain hit the nail 
on the head when he observed that, “‘A 
certain amount of fleas is good for a dog.” 


~~ 


Ta 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FIELD 
RESEARCH SUPERVISORS 


ELEANOR P, CLARKSON 
McCall Corporation 


Epitor’s Note: This is an interesting article because it 
comes out of a research supervisor's own actual experience 
and presents one person’s viewpoint and her practical 
suggestions on “How to do it.” 


INTRODUCTION 


OR some time it has been the con- 
Frention of this writer that not enough 
emphasis has been placed on the selec- 
tion, training and supervision of inter- 
viewers connected with research opera- 
tions. Because of this laxity, there have 
crept into the field enough people who 
hold honesty in such low regard as to 
give the whole profession of interviewing 
a black eye. This paper is an attempt to 
point out some simple but important 
methods of achieving honest results from 
field surveys. 

Our operation is of such a nature that 
women interviewers are used excusively. 
The kind of questionnaire we use is so 
detailed that the most satisfactory results 
are obtained by interviews in homes and 
places of business. We are well aware 
that many men are employed success- 
fully as interviewers and that many 
kinds of interviews can be conducted 
satisfactorily at the door or on street 
corners. However, we feel that the basic 
principles involved in all surveys are 
similar enough that this article may 
prove helpful to anyone interested in the 
field of research. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A Goop 
INTERVIEWER 


The backbone of any research organ- 
ization is its interviewers. It makes no 
difference how smart the high-powered 
executives in the home office are if the 


material they have to work with is not 
accurate. 

There are certain characteristics which 
all good interviewers have, and the most 
important one is complete honesty. This 
is absolutely essential, for so much of the 
time the interviewer works alone. There 
are all kinds of ways to check up on her 
work to determine whether she is fol- 
lowing instructions or cutting corners. 
However, a person who has to be checked 
upon has no business in a field inter- 
viewing job. 

Another absolutely essential trait is a 
genuine liking for people; not just people 
at her own level, but all kinds of people. 
She must not look down on people, for 
if she does, she will have hard sledding 
on the job. Even an uneducated person 
of very limited intelligence is quick to 
sense a patronizing attitude and resent 
it to the point of refusing to answer a few 
simple questions. 

A sense of humor is necessary, too, 
because it smoothes over so many situa- 
tions which arise on the job. It also adds 
immeasurably to the enjoyment of the 
work. Interviewing is hard, and unless 
a person gains a certain amount of 
pleasure from it, the rewards will not be 
sufficient to cause her to stick to the 
job. 

A good interviewer is a self-starter. 
Someone who has to be prodded con- 
stantly about deadlines and quotas is 
not worth keeping on the job. 

Reasonably good looks are also a 
requisite for an interviewer. A good 
mannered, neatly dressed person with a 
pleasant personality can get in almost 
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anywhere toask questions. We have found 
that people are suspicious of anyone who 
either looks too “different” or of any- 
one who talks with an accent markedly 
different from theirs. 

One of our interviewers in a southern 
city once told me a tale of a Yankee 
crew supervisor who made his inter- 
viewers memorize a speech he had writ- 
ten before he had even visited their city. 
The result was that no one approached 
understood what the interviewers were 
talking about. The survey was a com- 
plete flop, and the Yankee left town in 
disgust. 

There are two lessons to be drawn 
from this story. 

First, a memorized approach is rarely 
successful because it does not take into 
consideration the infinite variety of 
persons who make up the public. The 
interviewer who can appraise quickly 
the intelligence, background, and present 
mood of her prospective interviewee and 
adjust her approach accordingly is far 
more likely to achieve the best kind of 
interview. 

Secondly, the supervisor who fails to 
profit by the knowledge of local speech 
and customs which a resident inter- 
viewer can contribute is passing up a 
very important advantage. 

An interviewer who is native to the 
section where she is to work can do a job 
far superior to that done by astranger. 
She knows much better how to interpret 
correctly what she sees and hears, and 
she is more freely accepted by her inter- 
viewees. When one hires such an inter- 
viewer, one also receives the benefits 
of her knowledge of local industries, 
personalities, transportation facilities, 
economic conditions and levels, and 
street layouts. She can go like a homing 
pigeon to any kind of a locality one 
wishes covered. She can also plan her 
time more efficiently because she knows 


what local events and activities she has 
to work around. 

I once spent a whole morning trying 
to find a single interview in a town of 
ten thousand completely without suc- 
cess. At noon, I finally routed out a kind 
old lady so lame she could hardly walk, 
and she told me there was a murder trial 
in progress in the local court house. A 
native interviewer would have wasted no 
time whatever trying to work on such a 
day. 

The best interviewers are not openly 
aggressive, but they do have a lot of 
determination and staying power. It is no 
occupation for sissies. Prospective inter- 
viewees are usually pleasant enough if 
approached correctly, but the occasional 
sourpuss with a grudge against the world 
can shatter the self-confidence of a timid 
person. Fear in the interviewer causes 
some kinds of people to react just as 
unpleasantly as dogs do when they sense 
fear in a stranger. 

An interviewer whose instinctive reac- 
tion inside is “now look here. I am ap- 
proaching you on a perfectly reasonable 
basis and you are just going to come off 
your high horse and listen” will win her 
interview, whereas an apologetic kind of 
person will get absolutely nowhere. 

A good interviewer should be in a 
position where she not only wants but 
needs a job. The starry-eyed individual, 
who tells you she wants to work for the 
fun of it, loses her enthusiasm in a hurry 
when she sees what she is up against. 
One day when the temperature is about 
ten above zero and she slides along on 
icy walks from door to door for an hour 
before she finds an interview will cure 
her permanently of her love of work for 
work’s sake. Actually, she won’t need to 
wait for winter. The summer heat will 
eliminate her just as fast. 

The amount of formal education nec- 
essary for a good interviewer is a moot 
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question. However, it is the writer’s 
opinion that the need for college gradu- 
ates in such work has been greatly over- 
emphasized. By far the great majority 
of the best interviewers on our staff are 
high school graduates only. The tendency 
of many college graduates to look down 
on those who have less formal education 
is apt to operate against them in this 
particular kind of work. 

The best age is another debatable 
question. There is no ideal age, but it has 
been our experience that women in the 
35 to 40 age bracket are more stable, 
more settled, and better able to meet 
people at all levels than women who are 
younger. Women in their forties and 
fifties, if their health is good enough to 
withstand the necessary amount of walk- 
ing and the rigors of the weather, also 
make good interviewers. They are slower 
to learn the details and it therefore takes 
more patience to train them, but we 
have found them to be worth this extra 
investment many times over. 

An interviewer should have the ability 
to organize a schedule and stick to it. 
Procrastination plays hob with inter- 
viewing deadlines, and the high pressure 
necessitated by putting off the work 
until the last minute does not produce 
satisfactory interviews. 

The question naturally arises as to 
where one finds such paragons for inter- 
viewers. At times the problem does take 
on the aspects of the search for the Holy 
Grail, with just about as much chance for 
success, but such people do exist. We 
have found them. 


FINDING INTERVIEWERS 


Since a research operation is only as 
strong as its interviewers, no expense or 
trouble should be spared in finding good 
people and training them well. 

The hiring of interviewers wholesale 
by mail, widely practiced by various 


research agencies, can have no outcome 
but grief in the form of misunderstood 
instructions, unsatisfactory interviewing, 
such widely divergent handling of ques- 
tionnaires that tabulation of results 
becomes a farce, disgruntled inter- 
viewers, high turnover, and supervi- 
sors complaining about how interview- 
ers as a group are either stupid or dis- 
honest. 

There is no short cut to building up a 
good reliable field staff of seasoned inter- 
viewers. It takes months and sometimes 
years, and is never really finished, but 
the findings of such an organization are 
solidly planted milestones on the road to 
acceptance of opinion research as a re- 
spected profession. 

There are several ways of obtaining 
names of possible prospects—contacting 
chambers of commerce, superintendents 
of schools, other research agencies not 
in direct competition, college placement 
bureaus—but we have found the most 
satisfactory and direct way is to adver- 
tise in the local newspapers a few days 
before the employer is due to arrive in 
town. 

When two or three towns look equally 
good from all the material available, a 
good way to settle the matter is to adver- 
tise in all of them and let the response 
determine the selection. 

There should not be more than three 
or four days’ time lag between the ap- 
pearance of the ad and the arrival of the 
employer. 

After the suspense has been built up 
to a certain point, the prospect loses 
interest completely or gets another job, 
and the whole process has to be repeated. 

The kind of advertisement run should 
be specific without being too detailed, 
and it should be a straightforward, busi- 
nesslike statement of what is required. 
Leave the blue sky promises to some- 
body else. Your ad is your first contact 
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with your prospect, and it should be 
most carefully presented. 

Even though you are the employer, 
you are really faced with a selling job. 
You are a stranger, and the job you are 
offering is more often than not some- 
thing completely new and different to 
your prospect. She is going to weigh 
carefully all her first impressions of the 
contact as well as the actual require- 
ments of the job, and at home she no 
doubt has a husband who is going to 
cross-question her thoroughly before he 
is satisfied that being an interviewer for 
your organization is going to be a suit- 
able occupation for his wife. 

Your first interview should be detailed 
and exhaustive. It is better not to jump 
to conclusions too quickly about the 
suitability of the interviewee for the job. 
Do not try to save your time or your 
energy at this phase of the proceedings. 

You should state briefly and clearly 
the purpose of your survey, mention the 
scale on which it is being done, hammer 
hard on the importance of careful, ac- 
curate interviewing, and consequently 
how very important your interviewers 
are to the organization. Then you are 
ready to get down to business and de- 
scribe the actual job and what it entails 
in time and effort as well as what it pays. 

The whole tone of your discourse 
should be that of one intelligent person 
addressing another. Talking down to ap- 
plicants and trying to impress them 
with your importance is not the way 
to draw them into a frank discussion of 
their reasons for wanting the job, their 
qualifications, and whatever reservations 
they may have concerning it. 

A half an hour is not too long to spend 
in a conversational interview with a good 
prospect, for you need to decide about a 
great many things, many of them in- 
tangibles. 

It is important to know what the 
home situation is in terms of the woman’s 


responsibilities, how she proposes to plan 
her time so that she can do the required 
amount of interviewing, what her rea- 
sons are for wanting a job, whether they 
are strong enough to keep her at it long 
enough to give it a fair trial, whether 
she is the kind of person who can ap- 
proach the public successfully, what her 
past experience has been in this direc- 
tion, how good her health is, what her 
husband’s occupation is, so that you 
can better appraise her financial situa- 
tion and the family’s stability in the 
community. Most important of all, aside 
from the degree of economic pressure 
indicated, is to be sure that her husband 
is in sympathy with her working. If he 
isn’t, it is much better not to consider 
her, no matter how good she may look 
to you. She will not stick to the job. 
One discouraging day (and there are 
many of them) at the end of which she 
receives no sympathy or an “I told you 
so” from him will be all she needs to 
quit the job. 

Before the interview is terminated, it is 
important to be sure there are no ques- 
tions left unanswered on either side. It is 
a good idea even to tell a prospect to feel 
perfectly free to telephone you and ask 
anything she forgot at the time of the 
interview. This emphasizes your acces- 
sibility and is one more piece of reas- 
surance that the whole deal is open and 
aboveboard. 

My experience indicates that one 
should not hire anybody at the first 
interview. Give yourself and your pros- 
pect adequate time to think things over. 
I am talking in terms of hiring inter- 
viewers on a permanent basis for a 
continuing study. Your procedure on a 
spot survey would be much less exhaus- 
tive. 


TRAINING INTERVIEWERS 


Interviewers should be trained care- 
fully and thoroughly and in person by 
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someone who knows the work not only 
from the angle of the interviewer but 
also from the point of view of the people 
in the home office. 

Every detail should be explained and 
so should the reasons behind any of the 
instructions which seem obscure or un- 
necessary or just plain silly. 

What is meant by every single term 
used on the questionnaire should be 
discussed before the prospective inter- 
viewer conducts even one _ interview. 

After all this groundwork has been 
laid, then is the time for the interviewer 
to observe the trainer actually interview 
a few people. 

It takes courage to jump in and do 
the first interview, and the new inter- 
viewer should not be rushed into it 
before she feels that she understands 
what is wanted and how it should be 
done. 

However she conducts her first inter- 
view, she should be complimented on 
some phase of it which she handled well, 
and nothing whatever should be said at 
the time about any mistakes she made. 
Later on these can be corrected, but 
the chief point at first should be to build 
up her confidence that she can do this 
new, different, and hard job, once she 
has tried it a few times. 

She should be given every assurance 
that no matter what kind of a jamshe 
gets into, her supervisor will help her 
out of it. It is too much to expect of 
anyone that she maintain her poise in 
the face of trying to do her first inter- 
views with a supervisor on the sidelines 
ready to jump on her at any moment. Of 
course she will make elaring mistakes, 
but who doesn’t when learning any- 
thing? 

This intensive method of training new 
personnel is exhausting both to the su- 
pervisor and the interviewer, but it is 
well worth it in terms of long range 
results. 


Actually, the matter of learning the 
details and the mechanics of the job is 
not the most important part of the pro- 
gram. Almost anyone of average intelli- 
gence can understand the work. 

What is important is building up a 
feeling of belonging to an organization 
which is not just an impersonal machine 
sending out a lot of printed material and 
periodic checks. There must be a realiza- 
tion that at least one person in it is 
vitally interested in the welfare and 
progress of the interviewers, a person 
who is there to help in every way pos- 
sible. The Olympian “I have spoken. 
Let all tremble” type of supervisor does 
not contribute much that is constructive 
to the morale of her field staff. 

The obstacles of distance from the 
home office, working day in and day out 
alone, stretches of bad weather, and days 
when everyone seems in a bad mood, are 
all real enough and hard enough for an 
interviewer to overcome without adding 
the feeling that nobody cares much, any- 
way. 

Care should be taken during the train- 
ing period that the new interviewer is 
not worked to the point of exhaustion. 
A few interviews at a time, carefully 
discussed, will teach just as much as a 
large number. 

What is unusual and what is typical 
should be pointed out as you go along, 
always with the idea of reassuring the 
new interviewer that the hardest part 
comes first. 

After a certain point has been reached, 
nothing but practice is going to improve 
the new interviewer’s work, and it is at 
that point that the supervisor can leave. 
The new interviewer must then sink or 
swim by herself. 

The supervisor should not disappear 
into the blue and never be heard from 
again. The first batch of work sent in 
should be promptly acknowledged, and 
again, encouragement is necessary. 
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Mistakes should be pointed out tact- 
fully, and always in a constructive way. 

Any improvement in the next batch 
of work should be the basis of another 
encouraging letter. The personal touch 
in the first few weeks is most important. 
It should be maintained throughout the 
time that an interviewer remains on the 
staff, but it means most at first. 

If the field staff is of such proportions 
that it is a physical impossibility for the 
supervisor to write personal letters to 
everyone, at least the tone of any general 
memos should be one of friendliness and 
helpfulness. 

We have found that a periodic news- 
letter recounting the entertaining ex- 
periences of other interviewers is a good 
booster of morale. 

The training of interviewers is easier 
if you prepare a general instruction 
book which contains as auch factual 
information about the work as it is 
possible to get on paper. This can serve 
as a reference when the supervisor is not 
at hand to question. It also will contrib- 
ute to the uniform handling of details 
by everyone on the staff. 


SUPERVISING INTERVIEWERS 


The supervisor is the link between the 
field and the office. She is always ex- 
plaining the point of view of one to the 
other. It is usually up to her to deter- 
mine the step by step operation needed 
to achieve the long range objectives of 
the executives. 

She should be included in whatever 
conferences are held to set up question- 
naires and test them. 

When a questionnaire has been set up 
and pretested in the field, then it is 
ready to be printed and sent out to the 
entire field staff. It should be accom- 
panied by clear and adequate instruc- 
tions which include an explanation of the 
basic reasons for the survey. 


Suggestions and comments from the 
interviewers should be invited, ac- 
knowledged, and acted upon. If they are 
not used, the reasons for rejecting them 
should be explained to the interviewers 
who made the suggestions. 

Adequate time must be allotted for the 
field work. The interviewers should not 
be penalized for the office delays in 
getting a questionnaire into the field. 

Unreasonable demands on a field staff 
produce resentment, discouragement, 
and resignations of honest interviewers, 
corner-cutting by those whose honesty 
is affected by too much pressure. 

There is entirely too much sloppy 
field work passing for research. This has 
its roots in the way interviewers are 
usually hired, trained, and supervised. 

Once you have set up a staff of inter- 
viewers, nothing should be too much 
trouble to keep them happy in their 
work. It is much easier as well as much 
better business, to keep the ones you 
have than to find yourself faced with a 
high turnover. This is not only costly, 
but it also results in unsatisfactory 
findings. It takes two or three months 
before a new interviewer’s work is up to 
the level of your more experienced inter- 
viewers. If your turnover is high, the 
results as a whole never approach the 
accuracy your statisticians have every 
right to expect. 

The prevailing idea that interviewers 
are a dime a dozen is one of the fallacies 
which is commonest in the research 
field. Good interviewers are rare. 

If you treat them as intelligent and 
capable, and act as if you had every 
confidence in their desire to do a good 
job, you will be amazed at the results. 
Unusual indeed is the person who will 
not respond to such treatment with the 
best that is in him. However, this method 
of handling interviewers will not work 
unless you select them with care. It all 
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boils down to this: Hire people you think 
you can trust, then trust them. 

Whatever correction is necessary 
should be administered in a spirit of 
helpfulness and clarification rather than 
one of “cracking down.” When you 
look at the matter honestly, you will 
discover that often the mistakes are due 
to the inadequacies of your instructions 
rather than to the stupidity of the inter- 
viewers. All possible care should there- 
fore be taken to keep anything from 
going into the field half-cocked. Correc- 
tions after the questionnaire has reached 
the field staff are confusing, and the 
results are never entirely satisfactory. 

When you send out special surveys, 
tell your interviewers what their purpose 
is. This in itself will help them over any 
spots which are not entirely clear. You 
may also receive suggestions or com- 
ments from them which will help you 
avoid similar pitfalls in the future. 

The more you let your interviewers 
take an intelligent part in what you are 
doing, the finer the quality of your whole 
field operation and the more you can 
accomplish with it. 

Praise should be given freely and it 
can be general or specific; however, cor- 
rection should always be specific and to 
the individual. When an interviewer 
receives a blanket memorandum of re- 
proval for something she knows she 
herself did not do, she becomes annoyed 
and perhaps will not try as hard in the 
future. 

Adequate payment for work done and 
a liberal policy about expense accounts 
should be axiomatic, but they are not the 
most important factors in holding a staff 
together. 

In the case of interviewers who have 
been on your staff such a long time that 
the whole operation tends to become 
stale to them, try to work out a change 
of pace of some kind. 


One of the things we have tried with 
conspicuous success is having one inter- 
viewer meet and work with another. 
This is a completely unorthodox proceed- 
ing in most research organizations, but 
it works wonders for the morale of both 
interviewers. The desire to talk shop is 
inherent in all of us, and the value of an 
interchange of ideas cannot be over- 
estimated. 

For the same purpose, the policy of 
using a trip to the home office as a re- 
ward for conscientious work is also 
valuable. This is not always feasible, 
but when it is, it not only gives the 
interviewer an insight into the problems 
of the people in the home office and en- 
ables her to do a more intelligent job, 
but it gives also her a feeling of belonging 
to a flesh and blood organization. It is 
no longer just a name on a letterhead to 
her. Loyalty to known people is easier to 
foster than loyalty to an impersonal 
organization. 

Such a policy of all-expense-paid trips 
may seem expensive, but actually it 
costs less than hiring trips. You have 
the satisfaction also of improving on 
something you know is good. 


ConcLusion: THE PoINT oF 
VIEW OF THE INTERVIEWER 


Many of the problems of the office 
staff of a research organization could be 
lessened or completely eliminated if 
adequate attention were given to the 
point of view of the interviewers on the 
field staff. 

Whenever feasible, new office em- 
ployees should be given enough training 
to do one field assignment. Nothing will 
bring to light more clearly the problems 
of the interviewer. 

If half of the time that is spent by 
supervisors in the completely negative 
activity of checking up on interviewers 
and working out methods of detecting 
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dishonesty were spent in positive ac- 
tivity, the whole level of field research 
could be raised several notches. This is 
something which has never been given 
proper attention. 

Inadequate field results are very often 
caused by inadequate training, obscure 
instructions, failure to pretest question- 
naires properly, failure to allow adequate 
time to do a good job. 

The realists on your staff are the inter- 
viewers. They are the ones who can tell 
you when you’re on the beam and when 
you’re not. However, they usually don’t 
get a chance to do so. They are told to 
do a survey a certain way, and if a new 
person makes the mistake of suggesting 
a different procedure, she is usually 
treated to some variation of the state- 
ment that she is being paid to follow 
instructions, not to think. 

You can get lip service in the form of 
following instructions to the letter from 
a staff treated this way, but you won’t 
get much else. When it is raining and the 
youngsters have the sniffles and the 
interviewer doesn’t feel any too ener- 
getic, she is apt to say it isn’t worth it, 
and your assignment stays on the mantel. 
You take it late, or she quits entirely. 
However, if you have explained the im- 
portance of the assignment and why it 
must be done at a certain time in a 
certain way, and your instructions have 
a tone of “we are depending on you to 
do the best job possible,” your inter- 
viewer will make the extra effort to do 
the work, no matter what the circum- 
stances. She will feel that she has a vital 
part in the successful completion of an 
important survey. 

If she never receives any kind of en- 
couragement, or any hint of what the 
purpose of a survey is, or what is done 
with the results, or how successful it all 
was, she will just go through the motions 
and do a routine job. 


Interviewing is hard. It is a lonely 
occupation. It is exhausting, particu- 
larly on days when everyone contacted 
seems to be in a bad humor. The idea 
that an interviewer is in constant danger 
of having a door slammed in her face is 
erroneous, but the housewife has other 
discouraging habits. Frequently she 
won’t listen long enough to find out 
what the point is. She is often highly 
suspicious, uncooperative. Sometimes 
she won’t come to the door. Sometimes 
she yells out of a second story window, 
so that the interviewer is forced to carry 
on her conversation in a loud voice and 
attract the attention of half the neigh- 
bors when she is trying to be unobtrusive. 

There are the tiresome women who 
seize on anyone who comes to the door 
to pour out all their experiences of the 
last ten years, their present woes, and 
anything else that comes to mind with- 
out ever giving the interviewer a chance 
to get a word in edgewise. 

There are the women who ask the 
maddening question, “Is it important?,”’ 
as if the interviewer would be at the door 
if it weren’t. 

There are people who talk to you 
through a crack in the door, or let you 
stand in the hot sun while they barricade 
themselves behind a locked screen. 
There are people who make you talk 
against a fortissimo rendition of a soap 
opera or other horrendous daytime of- 
fering on the radio. There are people 
with yapping dogs or unprepossessing 
children who crawl all over you and 
smear sticky fingers on your question- 
naires with never a word from mama. 
There are tired, beaten down people. 
There are people who talk to you with 
one eye on the clock because their time 
is so very valuable. And there are 
women who let you cool your heels for 
twenty minutes while they carry on a 
moronic telephone conversation witha 
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friend. Any interviewer who isn’t worn 
out after trying to extract factual in- 
formation from all these kinds of people 
is not human. 

The interviewer is always at a disad- 
vantage because she is asking a favor— 
the favor of giving a certain amount of 
time and attention to what she has to 
say. She is at the mercy of the public. 
It takes courage to face this situation day 
in and day out, through fair weather and 
foul, from the highest brackets, where 
she is looked down on, to the lowest, 
where she is depressed by what she sees. 

There are all sorts of petty annoy- 
ances facing an interviewer—assign- 


ments appearing out of the blue with im- 
possible deadlines, unanswered letters 
to the home office, slowness in refunding 
expense money paid out, questionnaires 
set up with no thought of the mechanical 
difficulties involved in working with 
them—all sorts of obscurities in instruc- 
tions and questionnaires—but the chief 
complaint of anyone who has done any 
interviewing is that the organization for 
which it was done never made any at- 
tempt to treat the interviewer as an 
intelligent, reasonable human being who 
was capable of understanding the long 
range purposes of the survey or had any 
interest in the final results. 
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HIS is one of a series of reports of- 
ficially sponsored and developed for 
the American Marketing Association on 
the Principles of Marketing Research 
Techniques. These reports are intended 
to present the fundamentals of market- 
ing research techniques in particular 
areas, in presentation and language 
which will be understandable to people 
concerned with these problems, who 
may or may not have had a high degree 
of technical background. 
This report has been developed and 
written by the sub-committee on: 


TABULATION PLANNING AND 
TABULATION TECHNIQUES 


Joseph S. Boyajy, Chairman 
John W. Barry 

Walter P. Kuenstler 

Mary R. Paton 


INTRODUCTION 


If tabulation were defined as a func- 
tion in which data are arranged and 
classified into a form which give them 
meaning, it should be evident that vir- 
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tually every phase of marketing research 
must be subjected to tabulation treat- 
ment of one kind or another. 

The data under examination may be 
selective company sales statistics, gov- 
ernment statistics, media circulations, 
radio coverages, various other market 
indices, or questionnaires, collected by 
mail or through personal interviews. In 
every case, the figures being studied 
must have been summarized and clas- 
sified for presentation in a form which 
makes clear their significance. A com- 
petently-executed tabulation should pro- 
duce results which are clear, concise, 
simple to understand and to interpret. 

Since many types of statistical data 
used in marketing research present tabu- 
lating problems peculiar to each case, 
this general discussion on techniques will 
cover only the questionnaire. 


Selective Company Statistics 3 Government 
Statistics 


It may be appropriate to touch briefly 
on the wealth of such tabulated data 
available to the researcher both in a 
company’s own files and thatcompiled by 
government agencies and other sources. 

Much valuable material is available 
to the research technician in a com- 
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pany’s own files. Such data as sales in 
units and dollars analyzed by product 
classifications, territories, customers and 
types of customers are frequently com- 
piled on a current month-to-month and 
year-to-date basis with comparative fig- 
ures for other years. 

A well-planned statistical department 
may use a visible index card to which 
management can have ready access. The 
basic data may be transcribed to a 
punched-card file for facilitating tabula- 
tion, particularly where the volume of 
items is relatively large. In firms where a 
flexible file of this kind is in operation on 
a continuing basis, the sales manager 
and the marketing research department 
are in an excellent position to get to- 
gether needed sales data on short notice. 
In the absence of such record-keeping, 
researchers too often have been faced 
with the herculean task of developing 
sales statistics by having to go back to 
original sales invoices. On a special study 
where perhaps a five-year history of sales 
cuperience is needed, the cost of com- 
piling such data from many thousands 
of invoices is well-nigh prohibitive, not 
infrequently preventing the researcher 
from coming through with a comprehen- 
sive study based, in part at least, on 
sound sales history. 

Not only are good sales records an aid 
to the researcher during the course of a 
survey project but a positive necessity 
as a post-survey check to determine the 
effectiveness of the recommendations 
put into operation asa result of the study. 

No effort is made here to discuss tabu- 
lating techniques with respect to internal 
sales statistics because the form in which 
such data are kept varies so much from 
company to company. The importance 
of these quantitative sales statistics in 
easily-digested summary form should be 
evident to every researcher who is plan- 
ning a survey. 


Other company statistics may be of 
considerable help to the marketing re- 
search man but rarely do they offer a 
serious tabulating problem. A few cleri- 
cal hours and the aid of a calculating 
machine usually suffice for these simple 
summarizations. A veritable gold mine 
of valuable statistics is available to the 
researcher in government bureaus and 
departments, the Census Bureau, of 
course, being the most important source 
for such data. 

While material compiled by these 
agencies usually is released in published 
form much of it can be obtained in the 
form of punched-card files for further 
analysis. 

Population, dwelling units, retail sales, 
food sales, drug sales and all kinds of 
consumer, industrial, and agricultural 
statistics can be secured from the Census 
Bureau and other agencies in the form 
of punched cards at nominal cost. 


Tabulation Methods 


While a wide variety of tabulation 
methods and machines is available to 
researchers, ranging from the abacus to 
the latest electronic “brain,” this dis- 
cussion on techniques deals only with the 
punched-card and the manual methods 
of tabulation, since these are the most 
widely used, particularly in the tabula- 
tion of questionnaires. 

Among other methods used are hand- 
counters that add with each click of the 
finger, which are helpful for on-the-spot 
counts of pedestrian or automobile traf- 
fic or other simple summarizations. 

The Keysort system of tabulation em- 
ploys cards of varying sizes which are 
notched out around the edge of the card 
to permit selection and sorting with the 
use of a needle-like rod. This method can 
be used where the sorting and selections 
to be made are relatively simple and 
where the cards themselves are to be 
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examined individually rather than sum- 
marized, although summarization of the 
cards with the use of an adding machine 
can be done. 

The Peg-board is another handy de- 
vice used for simple summarizations in 
conjunction with the Comptometer. The 
data to be analyzed are posted to long 
strips (12 to 15 inches) in one to four 
columns, each strip representing a dif- 
ferent characteristic in the analysis. Then 
by sorting the strips manually and at- 
taching strips of like characteristics to a 
board (with pegs along the top of the 
board to hold the sheets in place) the 
figures can be added for each horizontal 
line for all of the strips on the board. 
The additions are made by comptometer. 
This is an efficient method where the 
circumstances suggest its use. Dairy 
companies, bakeries, laundries and the 
like find it helpful in developing daily 
summaries of delivery sales by various 
product classifications. 

Mark-sensing, which is a refinement 
in the punched-card method, permits the 
pencil markings on a card to be punched 
into the card automatically. It is a de- 
sirable feature in some situations but its 
application to the tabulation of question- 
naires is rather limited. 

These and other methods, too numer- 
ous to list and too specialized in their 
application to justify further explanation 
here, are available to the researcher in 
addition to the manual and punched- 
card methods which are discussed at 
length in this report. 


The Questionnaire 


Tabulation Planning 


The experienced research man begins 
to think about tabulation in the very 
early stages of a survey project. As the 
purpose of the study is discussed and 
defined, it is obvious to him that the 
objectives must be considered in terms 


of concrete end results, whether he 
envisages them as graphs, charts, statis- 
tical tables, or just a handful of per- 
centages and averages. Perhaps be is 
thinking only of a series of general trends 
indicating the direction of certain be- 
havior patterns affecting consumer pur- 
chasing, advertising effectiveness, or 
whatever the study is intended to meas- 
ure. 

In any case the broad objectives must 
be reduced to tangible end results to 
give clarity and definition to the purpose 
of the study, and to pave the way for 
development of the questions in a form 
that will produce the desired results. 
This does not mean that, at this early 
stage in the project, the researcher must 
develop a complete set of tabulating 
specifications, (although he may have to 
estimate these in a general way for budg- 
etary reasons). But at least an effort 
must be made to redefine the broad (and 
sometimes vague) objectives in terms of 
concrete end results. 

Some thought must be given to tabu- 
lation in determining the size of the 
sample. Both the nature of the subject 
matter and the refinement of analysis 
will influence in large measure, the mini- 
mum number of interviews required to 
be made. Where a total of 3,000 inter- 
views may seem adequate at first glance, 
further study may show that with an 
expected 207% owning automatic wash- 
ing machines, the total base for that 
question reduces to only 600 cases. 

If these owners are to be examined for 
types of outlets where the washers were 
purchased within each of nine geo- 
graphic sections, or a half dozen city 
size groups, it becomes evident that the 
bases in each segment would be much 
too small. 

Obviously, then, considerable atten- 
tion must be given both to the nature of 
the questions asked and the extent to 
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which these questions are to be examined 
by other factors in order to reach a satis- 
factory decision on minimum sample 
requirements. 


Planning the Questionnaire for Tabulation 


While it is true that many phases of 
questionnaire planning, such as selection 
of subject-matter, phrasing, and se- 
quence of questions, do not concern the 
tabulator necessarily, it is essential to 
consider certain tabulation problems as 
plans for the questionnaire begin to take 
shape. 

Where a choice exists between the use 
of a check-list and an open-end question, 
the speed with which summary results 
must be compiled may well determine 
which form the question should take. 
The use of check-lists has been debated 
for many years with some (although not 
many) die-hards still refusing to have 
anything to do with them. In this dis- 
cussion on tabulation techniques it seems 
inappropriate to explore this question 
too deeply. 

Obviously, in some questions check- 
lists cannot be used. For example, ““What 
does any advertising you have seen or 
heard say about soap?” There is 
need here for picking up every word 
stated by the respondent; a check-list 
can not be used. But where brands are 
concerned or types of stores, etc., check- 
lists not only are possible but recom- 
mended, assuming that there has been an 
adequate amount of pretesting, and tak- 
ing for granted the competence and in- 
tegrity of the interviewer. 

Check-lists speed up interviewing 
without increasing the amount of error. 
A check mark placed opposite a de- 
scriptive listing can be interpreted with 
greater accuracy than a description 
written by an interviewer, frequently 
under conditions not too favorable for 
writing. In the matter of classification of 


answers, a competent interviewer is bet- 
ter able to fit respondent’s remarks in 
the proper category in a check-list, than 
is the coder who must rely on the written 
remarks appearing on the questionnaire. 
Check-lists also are useful in situations 
where a question is used deliberately to 
channel or compress respondent’s an- 
swer into a limited series of choices. In 
these cases either the interviewer reads 
the list of choices or the respondent is 
handed a card; in any case, the objective 
is to confine the respondent to the choices 
given, where the question under con- 
sideration calls for this treatment. Nor 
does the check-list restrict the scope of 
answers since adequate provision can be 
made to write in answers not covered in 
the predetermined list. In consideration 
only of the mechanics of interviewing 
and tabulation, the check-list is recom- 
mended. It must be admitted, however, 
that wide use of check-lists in a question- 
naire adds considerably to its length and 
presents mechanical problems of setup. 

The use of quantitative questions 
(number of miles travelled, price per 
pound, number of persons, per cent of in- 
crease or decrease, etc.) also brings the re- 
searcher face to face with the problem of 
how the material will be tabulated. In 
planning the questionnaire, itisimportant 
to know whether the data will be most 
useful expressed in frequency groups, 
means, medians, or quartiles and per- 
centiles. If a limited number of fre- 
quency groups will answer the purpose 
(and the groupings are predeterminable) 
then obviously, a check-list should be 
used. If, however, it would be more 
desirable to develop an array of all of the 
cases (either for percentile and median 
selection, or for development of fre- 
quency groups based on the cases in the 
sample, rather than pre-determined) 
then the full values should be expressed 
on the questionnaire in an open question 
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and tabulated as full values in the orig- 
inal tabulation run-off. Full values also 
permit simple computation of means. 
Handling quantitative answers in terms 
of full values is efficient, particularly 
with machine tabulation methods, and 
permits greater flexibility. This is helpful 
where the researcher is not sure in what 
form the data ultimately will be used. 

Design and layout of the questionnaire 
are factors which contribute greatly to 
efficient tabulation. 

Questions should be widely spaced with 
adequate provision for writing in the 
answers and so separated from each other 
that there can be no danger of mistaking 
the answers of one question with those of 
an adjoining one. 

Location of classification data (factual 
information regarding the respondent, 
such as sex, age, locality, economic level, 
etc.) is of prime concern to the inter- 
viewer, though of less importance to 
the tabulator. However, where manual 
tabulation is used, this information 
should be placed apart from the body 
of the questionnaire so that it can be 
quickly located for sorting purposes. 
Where machine tabulation is employed, 
it does not make much difference where 
classification data appears in the ques- 
tionnaire. For obvious interviewing rea- 
sons (psychological effect on the respond- 
ent, and the fact that many of these 
data are secured by observation) classifi- 
cation material generally is placed last in 
the questionnaire. 

In designing the questionnaire con- 
siderable thought should be given to the 
format both as to page and column 
structure. Where check-lists are used 
extensively it is advisable to split each 
page in half and run the questions in two 
vertical columns. This has the advantage 
of saving space and of keeping the an- 
swer category close to the check box for 
accuracy in interviewer recording. 


In studies where machine tabulation 
is being planned the questionnaire should 
be precoded with numbers conforming to 
the punched card. This function, which 
is described in greater detail later, is an 
essential part of the questionnaire de- 
sign and must be carefully developed 
with the assistance of an experienced 
tabulating technician. Even with man- 
ual tabulation anticipated, the practical 
hand of the technician can do much with 
the design of the questionnaire to facili- 
tate and streamline all of the production 
functions of a survey. 

In the matter of reproduction of the 
questionnaire several methods are prac- 
tical with some methods being more 
conducive to efficiency in tabulation 
than others. The least desirable is the 
mimeographed or multigraphed form, 
particularly in cases of long question- 
naires running to several pages stapled 
together. At first glance the neophyte 
may think this method of reproducing is 
good because the mimeograph machine 
may be at elbow’s reach in the office and 
the expense is slight compared with 
printing. But a little thought given to 
the problem of handling the question- 
naires by interviewers and tabulators 
will reveal the amount of excess motion 
these multiple-page stapled question- 
naires entail in production. An extra 
day or two spent in this early stage to 
get printed questionnaires may save 
many hours of interviewing and clerical 
time later. 

The printed questionnaire (using 
either the letter-press process or photo- 
offset lithography) is the most efficient 
from all points of view. For readability, 
use of various type faces and sizes, use 
of leaders and lines of varying shades 
and the availability of better paper 
stocks, the printed questionnaire is to 
be recommended. In an office where a 
vari-type typewriter is available and a 
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member of the staff can handle a drawing 
pen with some degree of efficiency the 
offset method can be used with a good 
deal of success. Without these facilities 
however, it is advisable to call in a print- 
er who will set the composition in type 
and handle it as a regular printing job. 

A short questionnaire usually can be 
printed on one side of a letter-size page. 
If it runs to two pages, the questionnaire 
should be printed on both sides of a 
single sheet. Three and four page ques- 
tionnaires require an 11 X17 sheet folded 
in half to produce four pages of letter- 
head size. Questionnaires that go beyond 
four pages are rare and rather cumber- 
some to handle. 

While it is true that tabulation is one 
of the later functions in the survey 
procedure, it should be evident from the 
foregoing that considerable thought must 
be given to it in the earliest stages of 
overall planning. The observations and 
methods described above should pave 
the way to a smoothly-functioning tabu- 
lating job. Frequently survey plans are 
formulated without adequate attention 
being given to tabulation with the result 
that tabulation time and costs are in- 
creased and, often, the quality of the 
survey suffers as well. 


Techniques of Tabulation 
Machine Tabulation 


To most people the term machine 
tabulation suggests the punched card 
method and tabulating machines of the 
so-called Hollerith* and Powers** types. 
While there are other types of mechani- 
cal or partly-mechanical methods used 
in tabulation, the punched card method 
is the most widely used and hence this 


* Manufactured and leased by International Business 
Machines. 


** Manufactured, leased and sold by Remington 
Rand. 


discussion will be confined to this 
method. 
The steps involved in machine tabula- 


tion of questionnaires are as follows: 


(a) Precoding 

(b) Editing the questionnaires 

(c) Coding 

(d) Punching the cards 

(e) Verification of the punching 

(f) Checking the cards 

(g) Preparation of posting sheets 

(h) Tabulation 

(i) Totalling the posting sheets 
checking the tabulations 

(j) Computation of percentages and aver- 
ages 

(k) Recapping (for ranked or alphabetic 
tables) 

(l) Typing the final report 


and 


Precoding 


Precoding is not a production function 
in the tabulation of questionnaires but 
merely the designation of code numbers 
to the questions and answers of the 
questionnaire form in its planning stage. 
Where the number of answer categories 
in each question can be estimated with 
some degree of accuracy, precoding can 
be complete with respect to the design 
of the punched card to which data from 
each questionnaire are to be transferred. 

At this point it may be well to take up 
the mechanics of the punched card. A 
typical, and widely used, punched card 
is the so-called 80-column card, indicat- 
ing that the card contains 80 vertical 
columns, the column being the basic unit 
in all punched card operations. Each 
vertical column contains 12 positions, 
spaced evenly from the top to the bot- 
tom of the card. This makes for a total 
of 960 individual positions on a card, 
each position, in its simplest form, ca- 
pable of handling one item of infor- 
mation. For example, in a three-part 
question, Yes—No—and Don’t Know, 
these answers would be coded 1 for 
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Make of Car Year Model Bought: 
ist Car — New 8—1 Used —2 
and Car io 11— New 12—1 Used —2 
3rd Car i. 1s— New 16—1 Used —2 


“Yes.” 2 for “No” and 3 for “Don’t 
Know” in one of the 80 columns. 

Rarely are all 960 positions of the card 
used for a single questionnaire set-up. 
It usually is better to assign aseparate 
column to each question even though 
all 12 positions in the column (for 12 
different answers to the question) are 
not used. While doubling up two ques- 
tions in a single column saves some time 
in tabulation, it slows up punching and 
tends to increase the percentage of punch- 
ing error. In cases of long questionnaires, 
where all questions can not be handled 
in the 80 columns available, doubling 
up of questions is recommended if it will 
permit the entire questionnaire to go on 
one card. Very long questionnaires often 
require the use of more than one punched 
card per questionnaire; this is practical 
and should be used where the need for 
it is evident. However, if the data to be 
punched are just barely over the limits 
of one card it is better to cram a bit to 
fit the questionnaire to a single card. 

Frequently, the trailer card technique 
can be employed to good advantage in 
the card design of a questionnaire. By 
punching supplementary trailer cards 
for additional mentions of a given sub- 
ject, the basic card can be held to fewer 
card columns, thus allowing for more 
data to be punched on the basic card. 

For example, a question asking about 














makes of cars owned, would be set up, in 
the conventional form, as shown above. 

Using trailers for second and third cars 
owned the coding scheme would be the 
one shown below. 

Note that, under the conventional 
coding method this question used col- 
umns 5 through 16 or a total of 12 col- 
umns on the basic card, while, by punch- 
ing trailer cards for second and third 
cars owned, this question requires only 
4 columns on the basic card. The trailers 
would carry only the data in this ques- 
tion (4 columns for each car) and the 
serial number. Then by reference to the 
serial number, other pertinent data 
punched on the basic card would be re- 
produced to the trailer card for cross- 
analysis purposes. With the trailer cards 
and the basic cards punched identically 
as to column and code for the subject in 
question, it is a simple matter to throw 
all the cards (trailers and basic) together 
and make the necessary tabulation. In 
this particular situation the trailer tech- 
nique is especially helpful since trailers 
are punched only when second and third 
cars are reported owned, which, in this 
case, would be a small percentage of the 
total respondents. 

When the makeup of the punched card 
is understood, the mechanics of pre- 
coding a questionnaire become fairly 
simple. Since the columns of the card are 














Make of Car Year Model Bought: 
ist Car 6 — New 8—1 Used —2 
and Car ® 7—- New 8—1 Used —2 
grd Car 6 7— New 8—1 Used —2 
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numbered starting at the left, and the 
key punch machine operates by punch- 
ing from left to right, questionnaires are 
precoded beginning with column one. 
Usually the first four columns are used 
for serial number which identifies the 
card with the questionnaire. A sample 
of 3,000 interviews would require serial 
numbers from I to 3,000 with each of the 
four digits in the number punched in one 
column using only the numbers from o 
to 9g. (The two remaining positions in 
each column, called “X” and “Y,” are 
not used in this type of code.) 

Beginning with column 5 the precod- 
ing proceeds with a column or group of 
columns assigned to each question de- 
pending on the number of items required 
to be classified. Where a check-list is used 
the precoding includes both the column 
and the position code for each answer 
classification. 

In cases where the variety of answers 
to be classified can not be estimated as 
to total number in advance, column 
numbers can not be assigned at the plan- 
ning stage. In these cases only position 
code numbers can be assigned to the 
items in the check-lists and no effort 
made to plan the columnar structure of 
the questionnaire in advance. If check- 
lists are not used, then precoding may 
be dispensed with entirely and the entire 
questionnaire coded after the interviews 
are collected. 

Precoding’s sole function is to elimi- 
nate coding of answers after the inter- 
views are made and returned for tabula- 
tion. By printing the code number for 
each answer category on the question- 
naire form, the interviewer’s check mark 
opposite the answer becomes adequate 
definition for the guidance of the key 
punch operator. The production flow 
from interviewing to punching becomes 
almost automatic with little or no need 
for intermediate steps of interpretation. 


This is true, of course, only where check- 
lists are used and answer categories can 
be predetermined and precoded. Open- 
end questions require interpretation, 
classification, and coding after the inter- 
views are made. 

Precoding is not essential to the proc- 
ess of machine tabulation; it merely 
helps to reduce the amount of time and 
cost expended in coding the question- 
naires later. 


Editing the Questionnaires 


Editing is basically a checking step. 
By examination of the returned ques- 
tionnaires, the editor determines the 
validity of each interviewer’s work, 
checks for inconsistencies by comparing 
the answers of one question with those of 
related questions, and generally sizes up 
the written answers and check answers 
for clarity. Where dependent (some- 
times called ‘“‘exclusion”) questions are 
used (for example, “If owns an auto- 
mobile, ask questions 5, 6, and 7”’) care- 
ful editing is required to ascertain that 
only qualified respondents answer cer- 
tain questions according to their an- 
swers to key questions. 

In quantitative questions, it is neces- 
sary to reduce answers to a common 
quantity unit. For example, “How often 
do you go to the theatre?” The answers 
may be expressed in “number of times 
per week,” “‘per month” or “per year” 
and it is the editor’s responsibility to 
reduce these answers to a common 
denominator. Questions seeking a single 
quantitative answer often find expression 
in an upper and lower range; “How many 
cups of coffee do you drink a day?” An- 
swers come back “3 to 5,” “8 to 10,” 
“4 or §,” etc. These*must be reduced 
to a single answer, either by selecting 
the mid-point (where a clear-cut mid- 
point exists) or by taking the lower or 
higher figure arbitrarily or alternately. 
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(Some researchers, suspecting respond- 
ent exaggerations in questions of this 
type, recommend that the more con- 
servative figure be accepted in every 
case.) 

* Editing is an important tabulating 
function; it acts as a first-line of defense 
against bad interviewing, cheaters, care- 
lessness in reporting the answers, and 
slips that pass in the field. It is a vital 
screening process that catches trouble 
at an early production stage before any 
serious damage is done. 


Coding 


In the matter of interpreting descrip- 
tive data in terms of code numbers for 
machine tabulation, there are actually 
two basic steps. The first is the classifi- 
cation of answers into homogeneous 
groups and the second is the physical 
job of assigning codes to the answers 
on each questionnaire. 


1. Classification of Answers 


In open-end questions, classification of 
answers for coding purposes is done 
usually by manually tabulating a repre- 
sentative sample of the interviews. A 
few interviews from each city or geo- 
graphic area covered, adding up to per- 
haps 10% to 20% of the total sample, is 
usually sufficient to give a rough picture 
of the way the answers fall both as to 
variety and frequency. From this pre- 
liminary tabulation, categories can be 
set up for the leading groups and codes 
assigned to them for subsequent coding. 
These hand counts can be taken off on 
large posting sheets or on 3X5 cards 
with each answer posted to a separate 
card. The card method has the advantage 
of facilitating sorting into homogeneous 
groups when the sample tabulations are 
completed. 

While this type of tabulation, to es- 
tablish classifications of answers can be 


handled by a person at the clerical level, 
the examination of the counts and the 
decisions with respect to groups and 
final selection of categories must be 
done by the researcher in direct charge 
of the survey. Only a person with a 
complete knowledge of the objectives 
of the study can make these decisions. 
A negative comment, which may rank 
very poorly as to frequency in a prelim- 
inary tabulation, nevertheless might be 
extremely significant because of its very 
low incidence. Left to a clerk, who is 
doing a more or less mechanical job, the 
measure of this valuable comment, small 
as it is, probably would be lost in a gen- 
eral miscellaneous category. In one sur- 
vey, a client’s own brand had been omit- 
ted from a list of brands tabulated only 
because the selection of leading brands 
was determined solely by the preliminary 
tabulation, where the client’s brand, a 
relatively new-comer in the field, showed 
up very poorly. Frequently the tabu- 
lating department is not aware for whom 
the survey is being done. 

Too often the researcher leaves these 
important decisions to persons not quali- 
fied or with inadequate instruction as to 
the survey’s objectives. While the tabu- 
lation and assignment of codes are of a 
somewhat mechanical nature, the selec- 
tion of classifications and homogeneous 
groupings is a function of the utmost 
importance and should be the respon- 
sibility of the researcher himself. 


2. Coding the Answers 


With the completion of the classifica- 
tion and grouping of answer categories 
on the basis of the preliminary tabula- 
tions, codes are assigned to each cate- 
gory in the question and the coding of 
actual answers gets underway. By refer- 
ence to a master code book, the answers 
are coded with the position code placed 
opposite the proper column number ac- 
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cording to the columnar structure of the 
questionnaire as originally planned. That 
is, of course, where the questionnaire was 
originally precoded and columns as- 
signed to each question. Where no pre- 
coding was done the coding would in- 
volve the writing of both column number 
and position code number in order for 
the key punch operator to have accurate 
identification. In some complex question- 
naires, a separate code sheet is used and 
the codes are posted to the code sheet in- 
stead of to the questionnaire. The code 
sheet is merely a form indicating the 
card columns with space provided for 
the codes to be placed opposite each 
column. One code sheet is used for each 
interview. 

There are two basic types of code con- 
struction generally used. One of these is 
known as spot coding and the other 
group coding. 

Spot coding identifies an item by its 
position in a given column and is com- 
pletely independent of any other codes 
used either in the same column or else- 
where on the card. For example, the 
answers “Yes,” “No,” and Don’t Know” 
are coded “1,” “*2,”’ and “3” respectively 
in a given column and mM identification 
is a positive one. Spot coding is widely 
used, and is adaptable to most situations. 
Brand lists, reasons, likes and dislikes, 
time intervals, and most of the common 
data generally found in questionnaires 
fit well into the spot-coding technique. 
Where multiple answers by a single re- 
spondent are possible in a question, spot 
coding is the simplest form for handling 
the duplication. If the respondent likes 
the new radio-phonograph he bought 
both for its appearance and its tone 
quality, code numbers for both of these 
factors are assigned to the same column, 
the subsequent machine steps of punch- 
ing and tabulating making possible the 
recording of a vote for each of these 


points. As a general rule, spot coding 
should be used: 


(a) Where the number of answer cate- 
gories is 12 or less, that is, falling 
within the limit of a single column of 
the card. 

(b) Where more than one answer may be 
given by the same respondent to a 
particular question. 


Group coding involves the use of two 
or more card columns with each column 
representing a digit in the code number. 
For example, a code for location of inter- 
views by states would require a serial 
number for each state numbered from 
o1 to 48. This two-digit code is punched 
in two card columns with the units digit 
punched in one column and the tens 
digit in an adjoining column to the left. 
In this two-digit code, 100 different 
items can be handled ranging from oo 
to 99. (While the addition of positions 
“x” and “y” in each of the two columns 
would increase the possibilities for cod- 
ing to 144, this device is rarely used be- 
cause the straight numeric sequence is 
disturbed, thus, complicating the code.) 
By adding another column, or a total of 
three columns in all, a three-digit code 
number can be accommodated with the 
possibilities ranging to 1,000 from ooo 
to 999. 

As each digit in a multiple-digit num- 
ber is dependent on all other digits in the 
number for positive identification, the 
columns in which each digit is punched 
are likewise inter-dependent. The neces- 
sary relationship of the digital segments 
of a given series of numbers constitutes 
the basis of the group code. 

The advantage of the group code is 
principally its capacity for handling 
large numbers of categories. The sim- 
plicity of the code design is also a favor- 
able feature. The principal disadvantage 
to the group code is its inability to ac- 
commodate multiple answers in the same 
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columns. If the appearance and tone 
quality features of our radio-phonograph 
were coded as numbers “13” and “‘2 
respectively and punched in the same 
two columns, the confusion of combina- 
tion numbers, (because of the inter- 
dependence of the two columns) would 
make positive identification of each code 
impossible. 
Group coding should be used. 


(a) Where the series of answers to be 
coded are relatively large in number 
and 

(b) Where the possibility of multiple 
answers by a single respondent does 
not exist. 


The selection of code type depends 
entirely on the nature of each question 
and, quite naturally, both spot coding 
and group coding may be used in the 
same questionnaire. 

Other variations of code designs may 
be used but all of them are refinements 
of the two fundamental types described 
above. A working knowledge of these 
basic types will enable the average re- 
searcher to handle the coding of an en- 
tire questionnaire with little difficulty, 
even if he does not fully understand the 
tabulating machines themselves. 


Punching the Cards 


When the questionnaires are com- 
pletely coded and serially numbered for 
identification they are handed to the key 
punch operator who transfers the data 
to the punched card. Since the question- 
naire has been coded to conform with 
the card the key punch operator picks 
up the codes, column by column, and 
punches them into a blank card, thus 
developing a punched card for each 
questionnaire. A sample of 3,000 ques- 
tionnaires produces a file of 3,000 
punched cards, assuming that all of the 
data on the questionnaire can be handled 


on one card. And in all of these cards a 
particular item or answer category is 
punched in the same position, both as to 
column and position within a column. 
From this point on any identification of a 
particular item can be made from its 
position in the card and reference to the 
questionnaire is no longer necessary, ex- 
cept for checking purposes. 

Where a pre-coded question is used 
the operator looks for the interviewer’s 
check (X) opposite the printed code 
number for her punching instruction. In 
open-end questions she takes the code 
number written in the questionnaire by 
the code clerk. Quantitative answers, 
(where exact values are required) are 
punched in as many columns as there 
are digits in the largest number, without 
the need for coding since the expression 
is numerical by its very nature. If fre- 
quency groups are to be used, then the 
quantitative answers may be coded and 
punched for group codes ignoring the 
exact values. The punch operator pro- 
ceeds through the questionnaire punch- 
ing all the codes in their correct sequence 
being careful to check that the columns 
on the card are being accounted for 
accurately. 

Punching the cards is an important 
step in the process of machine tabulation 
since it is the function that creates the 
tabulating card which in all subsequent 
steps becomes the spokesman for the 
questionnaire. Many of the steps dis- 
cussed heretofore, from the planning of 
the questionnaire to the coding, were 
calculated to produce a good source 
record from which the key punch oper- 
ator may develop a punched card with 
maximum efficiency both as to time and 
accuracy. 


Verification of the Punching 


The punching operation, being only 
partly mechanical, is subject to error 
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much as any other function where the 
human element is involved. And certain 
safeguards and checks must be set up to 
reduce this error factor to a minimum. 
One recommended method for complete 
checking involves punching two sets of 
cards by different operators and then 
comparing the cards either visually or by 
the use of a reproducer which matches 
them column for column and code for 
code. A second method involves reading 
the cards punched and comparing them 
with the questionnaire. Mechanical veri- 
fying machines exist which operate much 
as the key punch machine and involve 
going through a step which duplicates 
punching exactly. The difficulty with the 
verifier is that multiple punching in a 
single column cannot be checked, and 
since much of survey data requires mul- 
tiple punching this method of checking 
rarely can be used. While these checking 
methods are available, complete verifi- 
cation of the punching is not often neces- 
sary. In studies with small samples, 
particularly where the interviews are dif- 
ficult to make, the punching usually is 
checked completely. In cases of large 
samples, running into several thousands 
of interviews, the error factor in punch- 
ing is negligible in terms of final percent- 
ages in the tabulations. 

The decision as to how completely 
punching should be checked, and what 
method should be used, depends on the 
size of the sample, the layout of the 
questionnaire, the competence of the 
key punch operator, and the factors of 
time and cost. 


Checking the Cards 


While the term “checking the cards” 
may seem like a duplication of the veri- 
fication step discussed above, actually 
it is much more than that. In verifica- 
tion of the punching, only the accuracy 
of the punching operation is checked. In 


this subsequent checking step, however, 
through trial runs on the counting sorter 
errors are picked up not only in punch- 
ing, but in coding and interviewing as 
well. 

The cards are run through the count- 
ing sorter for various columns, one col- 
umn at a time, selecting for examination 
all cards which contain improper codes. 
For example, if only the answers “Yes,” 
“No,” and “Don’t Know” are punched 
in a given column using the numbers 1, 
2, and 3 respectively, obviously any 
cards punched for other numbers in that 
column are wrong, either because of mis- 
punching or miscoding. The selected 
cards are then checked to the question- 
naire, using a serial number for identifica- 
tion, and the errors corrected. If this 
same question is followed by a dependent 
one, in which only the “‘Yes’s”’ are quali- 
fied to answer, then obviously the cards 
punched “‘1” in the first column are the 
only ones which can be punched in the 
second column. And conversely, the 
cards punched “‘2” and “3” in the first 
column, for “‘No” and “Don’t Know,” 
should be unpunched in the second 
column. 

While it is true that all errors in inter- 
viewing, coding and punching can not 
be detected through these “‘consistency 
runs” nevertheless, it is a step worth 
taking on most studies both for the time 
saved later when the tabulations are 
being made and in the greater accuracy 
that will result in the finished product. 


Preparation of Posting Sheets 


In setting up tabulation sheets to 
which the summaries are posted as the 
machine runs are made, several factors 
must be kept in mind. 

In effect, the posting sheets are the 
tabulating operator’s instructions on how 
to proceed with tabulation, as well as 
the posting medium on which the tabu- 
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lated results are to be recorded. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to prepare these 
sheets with utmost attention to details. 
Both descriptions and codes should ap- 
pear for the answer categories and the 
breakdown headings. If the question to 
be tabulated is a dependent one, then 
adequate notations should be indicated 
showing what qualification is used. 
These instructions can be noted de- 
scriptively or in code, preferably in code 
since they are used for the guidance of 
the tabulating operator. While a com- 
petent operator would have little diffi- 
culty in determining the proper qualifi- 
cations from the instructions appearing 
on the questionnaire or from the in- 
structions to the interviewers, the super- 
visor in charge of the study would do 
well to make these instructions as com- 
plete as possible. 

Another factor to be considered in the 
development of the posting sheets is the 
form of the final typed tables. Where 
tabulated sheets are to be handed to the 
typist for straight transcription without 
the need for an intermediate step, the 
sheets should be set up to conform to the 
typed tables as closely as possible. In 
many cases, however, the researcher will 
find it necessary to rearrange tables of 
figures before typing, and for these, the 
posting sheets can be prepared without 
too much thought concerning the final 
typed layout. 


Tabulation 


It is difficult to set down any hard and 
fast rules governing tabulation proce- 
dures. Circumstances under which tabu- 
lations are made vary so much that a 
production plan for tabulation which is 
practical for one survey may prove to be 
all wrong for another. Factors such as 
size of the sample, relative importance 
of the subjects covered, extent of cross- 
analyses needed, and considerations of 
time and cost limitations all have a 


bearing on how best to proceed with 
tabulation. 

A generally satisfactory procedure 
which should apply in most cases might 
be examined at this point. 

When the cards are punched and 
checked, some basic runs first should be 
made covering background data, such 
as age, sex, occupation, size of town, 
geographic section, economic level, or 
whatever the requirements of the survey 
dictate. Both controlled and non-con- 
trolled factors should be checked in the 
event a quota or semi-quota type sample 
has been used. The purpose of this step 
is, of course, to validate the sample and 
compare it with the universe, in order to 
determine whether weighting is neces- 
sary, or additional interviews must be 
made. 

Where weighting is required, it can be 
accomplished by random selection of the 
cards and (a) duplicating additional 
cards where sample segments are light 
and/or (b) “pulling” cards where the 
segments are heavy. (In some cases, 
weighting is done by punching the de- 
sired weights in each of the cards and 
tabulating the cards on a bank tabu- 
lator adding the weights rather than 
merely counting the cards. For example, 
if a certain segment of the sample must 
be reduced to .943 of its present size this 
value would be gang punched in all of 
the cards in the segment involved and 
tabulated for this value, each case in the 
segment contributing .943 to the total 
rather than 1.0.) These methods of 
weighting to bring a sample into balance 
are practical production procedures and 
particularly advantageous in studies in- 
volving many cross-analyses. Weighting 
the cards before tabulations are run 
eliminates breaking down the data by 
the control factors involved in the 
weighting, and also saves many hours of 
computing time later. 

Once the sample has been validated 
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and any necessary weighting has been 
done, it usually is customary to have 
total runs made for all questions. If a 
check-list questionnaire is used these 
total runs can be posted directly to a 
blank questionnaire, though a regular 
posting sheet is preferable because ade- 
quate space is provided on the sheet for 
percentages. 

The purpose of having background 
data and total runs before ordering final 
runs is three-fold: 


a) To determine whether any background 
groups should be consolidated. For 
example, there may be too few “Age 
under 21” cases for separate analysis, 
and such cases may have to be com- 
bined with those in “‘age group 21-29” 
(and re-labelled “‘under 30”) when the 
runs are made. 

b) To avoid requesting unnecessary runs. 
Too often, the inexperienced analyst 
calls for far more tabulations than he 
needs or can use. 

c) To determine the bases for calculating 
percentages—that is, whether total 
base or a dependent base is to be used 
in percentaging. 


With both background data and total 
runs at his disposal the research man is 
ready to develop complete tabulation 
specifications. 

While a variety of machines is avail- 
able to the researcher in the tabulation 
of questionnaire results the key machine 
used is the counting sorter. The counting 
sorter has a double function, as its name 
indicates, in that it can be used to sort 
cards physically into homogeneous 
groups and count the answers for specific 
codes as well. Any single run of the 
punched cards through the counting 
sorter sorts them into code groups for a 
given card column, or tallies the fre- 
quencies within each code group, or both 
at the same time. The sorting is done by 
the passage of cards into separate pock- 
ets (of which there are 13, one for each 


of the twelve positive codes and one for 
the unpunched cards in a given column) 
while the tallies are recorded in a series 
of counters on the machine, one for each 
code group. 

Taking again the simple example of 
“Yes,” “No,” and “Don’t Know” 
punched respectively 1, 2, and 3, in, let 
us say, column 5, the entire file of cards 
representing the sample are run through 
the counting sorter with the machine set 
for column 5. When all the cards have 
passed through the machine the counters 
will show the total number of cards 
punched “1” (representing the “Yes’s’’), 
the total number of cards punched ‘‘2” 
(representing the ‘“‘No’s’’), and the total 
number of cards punched “3” (represent- 
ing the “Don’t Knows’’). In addition to 
registering these specific answers the 
machine also adds the cards unpunched 
in column 5 (representing the ‘No 
Answers” to the question) and records 
the total number of cards passing 
through the machine, which, of course, 
represents the entire sample. Thus, in 
one run of the cards, a simple tabulation 
(for a question confined to one column 
of the card) can be produced as follows: 


Total No. of Cases (Total Count) 3,000 
No Answer (Reject) 160 
Number Answering (Calculated) 2,840 
Yes (Code 1) 1,609 
No (Code 2) 920 
Don’t Know (Code 3) 311 


The totals registered in the counters 
are read by the operator and copied to 
the posting sheet. 

Regardless of the complexity of the 
coding structure used in a questionnaire, 
the basic function of counting answers 
is no different from the simple case cited 
above. 

In its sorting function, the counter 
sorter has many uses in questionnaire 
tabulation, the more important of which 
include (a) selection and separation of 
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homogeneous groups, and (b) numeric 
sequencing of cards. 


a) Selection 

By physically sorting the cards into 
code groups for a given question and 
counting each sorted group for a second 
question, a two-dimensional cross-tabu- 
lation is produced. For each additional 
factor added to a cross-analysis tabula- 
tion further sorting is required on each 
factor, thus, producing three and four- 
dimensional tables as required. 

Sorting for selection is used, too, where 
the sample must be refined to a qualifying 
group before the tables can be run off. 
For example, in tabulating “Make of 
Car Owned,” a preliminary sort is made 
to select only the car owners. 

b) Sequencing 

Cards are sorted for numeric sequence 
by serial numbers for identification and 
reference to the questionnaire. Where full 
values (such as price paid, per cent in- 
crease or decrease, etc.) are punched, 
cards are sorted numerically to develop 
frequency groups, to select medians and 
percentiles or to tabulate printed lists 
(using the printing tabulator) of all the 
cases with the full values ranked in order. 
Cards also require sorting as a preliminary 
step to bank tabulation where values are 
added for homogeneous groups—a_ par- 
ticularly efficient method for producing 
mean averages. 


Totalling the posting sheets and checking 
the tabulations 


A competent tabulating operator fre- 
quently checks his tables at the time he 
posts the figures at the machine as the 
runs are made. If the sample (and there- 
fore the card volume) is small, then, ob- 
viously he is dealing with small figures 
and the addition of each column of fig- 
ures can be done quickly. If the card 
volume is large, there is more machine 
running time during which the operator 
can make the additions while waiting 
for the cards to run out. 


Where the question being tabulated 
can have single answers only the total 
of the answer categories plus the “‘No 
Answers” equal the total number of 
cases in the sample run. This addition 
checks the accuracy of the counting 
sorter (machines are not infallible), the 
operator’s posting, and in a limited 
sense, even the coding and punching. 

In questions involving multiple an- 
swers, the checking procedure involves a 
second run of the cards. For example, if 
a question of this type is to be tabulated 
only by “Age of Respondent”’ it usually 
is best to run the cards in total (if this 
has not been done as a preliminary step) 
and then rerun for each age group. The 
addition of the counts in all age groups 
should equal the total counts previously 
run. Where a question is cross-tabulated 
by several factors, the total counts for 
each factor should agree. 

When tables involve breakdowns and 
cross-tabulations it is wise to pass them 
on to a comptometer operator or clerk 
for checking, thus permitting the tabu- 
lating operator to get on with his ma- 
chine runs. Checking the tables must be 
done promptly after the sheets are 
posted; if there is much delay the cards 
may be thrown into another sort and 
chasing down errors of previous tables 
run will require interruption and re- 
sorting, causing increased time and ex- 
pense. 


Computation of Percentages &§ Averages 


Before percentaging can get under 
way, careful consideration must be 
given to several factors. Have the raw 
figures been checked and totalled? Is it 
necessary to make any further consoli- 
dations of the data? What base should 
be used? Should “No Answers” and 
“Not Reported” be excluded? Should 
“Don’t Knows” be excluded? In two- 
dimensional tables, should percentages 
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be figured on a vertical or a horizontal 
base, or both? Should percentages be 
expressed in whole figures or carried be- 
yond the decimal point? The answers to 
these questions will vary with each sur- 
vey and even from one table to the next 
in the same study. 

Similar considerations are involved in 
computations of means, medians and 
quartiles; whether, for example, these 
averages can be calculated from the 
material as tabulated or further refine- 
ment of some groups is necessary. Often, 
in quantitative questions, frequency 
groups are tabulated and percentaged 
but the average also is desirable. Here, 
if the data is available on the cards in 
full values, it is possible to compute an 
accurate mean. A frequency distribution 
will permit, of course, the computation 
of the median by interpolation. 

Since the raw figures usually are 
posted in ordinary lead pencil it is cus- 
tomary to record percentages and aver- 
ages with a colored pencil. This is helpful 
to the person who must read and study 
the tables and to the typist, particularly 
when only percentages are to be typed. 


Recapping (for ranked and alphabetic 
tables) 


Where tables are to be ranked ac- 
cording to the frequency of answers, this 
can be done by observation if the list of 
answer categories is limited. A compe- 
tent typist can pick them up in order al- 
most without preliminary marking. In 
longer lists, running to twenty or more 
items, ranks should be marked on the 
table before the typing begins. Small 
3X5 cards, with the percentage and code 
number posted, can be sorted quickly 
to aid in establishing the rank of each 
answer category. 

Where the development of the codes 
has been based on an adequate prelim- 
inary tabulation and the code numbers 


assigned numerically in descending order 
of frequency, the answer categories fall 
into rank almost automatically. In two- 
dimensional tables, obviously, only the 
total column can be ranked. 

Alphabetic listing of answer cate- 
gories is not necessary except in tables 
with long lists of brands, magazines, 
etc., where location of a specific item thus 
can be expedited. The procedure for al- 
phabetic arrangement of a table is no 
different in principle than that described 
above for ranking on the basis of fre- 
quency. 


Typing the Final Report 


If, in the preparation of the posting 
sheets, some thought is given to the ulti- 
mate form of the typed report, then the 
typing should proceed with little editing 
of the posting sheets and a minimum of 
instruction to the typist. 

For most purposes, typing the tables 
showing only percentages is quite satis- 
factory and, in fact, to be preferred over 
showing both frequency counts and per- 
cent. For ease in reading a table, 
showing only the percentages is a great 
help. Of course, the frequency count for 
the base, on which each column of fig- 
ures has been computed, must be shown 
in all cases. This is particularly impor- 
tant as a warning signal where the base 
is small and the percentages must be 
examined with a good deal of caution. 

In heading a table, it is generally a 
good practice to type the question word- 
for-word exactly as it appeared in the 
questionnaire—not some simplified, brief 
description merely covering the subject 
of the question. When the latter method 
is used the person reading the table will 
find himself repeatedly going back to 
the questionnaire for exact wording of a 
question in order to understand and 
correctly interpret the table under ex- 
amination. However, in composite tables 
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and tables that involve cross-tabula- 
tions, this practice need not be adhered 
to if more concise and descriptive head- 
ings can be found which define the tables 
more adequately. 

Typed tables can be checked by proof- 
reading the text and the figures and 
further checking the figures by adding 
to totals. 


Manual Tabulation 


Despite the wide acceptance of ma- 
chine tabulation in the handling of sur- 
vey data, nevertheless, it is a fact that 
a great many surveys continue to be 
tabulated by non-machine methods. 
There are good reasons for this, not the 
least important of which is the plain 
fact that many surveys can be tabulated 
more efficiently by hand. Aside from the 
relative merits of the two methods 
(which is explored further on in this re- 
port) there are other considerations 
which may lead to manual tabulation. 
Sometimes the researcher is faced with 
so close a time schedule that he is forced 
to dispense with many of the tabulation 
refinements and orders a quick take-off 
of the raw data to be made by hand. In 
other cases, the lack of readily accessible 
machines or services may cause the re- 
searcher to tackle the job manually 
despite the fact that it may be less ef- 
ficient to do so. 

The business of handing a batch of 
questionnaires and some blank sheets to 
a clerk with instructions to tick-off the 
answers as they fall is a distorted con- 
ception of what is meant by the term 
“Manual Tabulation.” Manual tabula- 
tion, like machine tabulation, must fol- 
low a definite plan, with considerable 
thought being given to the sequence of 
steps in order to permit the operation to 
assume the proportions of a regular pro- 
duction job, with the advantages in- 
herent in planned production efficiency. 


The steps involved are as follows: 

(a) Editing 

(b) Sorting the questionnaires 

(c) Preparation of inventory sheets 

(d) Coding 

(e) Tallying 

(f) Verifying the tally 

(g) Summarizing 

(h) Preparation of posting sheets 

(i) Posting 

(j) Computation of percentages and aver- 
ages 

(k) Recapping 

(l) Typing the final report 


Each of these steps is important to the 
speed and accuracy of those which fol- 
low. Speed and accuracy are the lifeblood 
of efficient tabulation. Speed without 
accuracy results in total loss. Accuracy 
without speed, while certainly to be pre- 
ferred, increases costs. In the following 
pages, techniques and shortcuts are ex- 
amined which can achieve over-all pro- 
duction efficiency leading to the maxi- 
mum in accuracy and speed. 

Since step “‘a” above (Editing) and 
steps ‘‘j,” “‘k,” and “I” (computations, 
recapping, and typing) have been cov- 
ered under machine tabulation, the fol- 
lowing discussion will confine itself only 
to those steps which are peculiar to man- 
ual tabulation, manual, steps “b” 
through “‘i 


Sorting the Questionnaires 


When the inventory sheet is estab- 
lished based on the breakdown require- 
ments of the survey, the questionnaires 
must be sorted into groups according to 
the breakdown units. (Sorting of ques- 
tionnaires for this purpose should not be 
confused with sort-counting, which in 
itself is a form of manual tabulation.) 

In enumerating breakdowns, reference 
is made to type, not to the subdivisions 
thereof. In a tabulation calling for break- 
downs by geographic areas, population 
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groups, economic levels, and sex, this 
would be spoken of as four breakdowns. 
Actually, there might be twenty-three 
different subdivisions, with nine geo- 
graphic areas, eight population groups, 
four economic levels, and two sex groups. 
To sort questionnaires in preparation 
for manual tabulation, the subdivisions 
of one breakdown type are further 
broken down into the subdivisions of a 
second breakdown type and so on until 
all breakdown factors are accounted for 
and the questionnaires are divided into 
the smallest unit-groups possible. The 
tabulated results for these unit-groups 
are combined to produce totals for the 
subdivisions of each major breakdown. 

To illustrate the sorting procedure in- 
volving the four breakdown factors 
mentioned, the first sort would be into 
nine geographic areas, each stack repre- 
senting an area. Each of these nine 
stacks of questionnaires would be sub- 
divided further by the eight population 
groups, producing 72 stacks. Next, each 
of the 72 stacks would be divided into 
two sex groups, making 144 stacks and 
finally each of the 144 stacks would be 
sorted in four economic levels giving a 
total of 576 unit-groups in all. Each of 
the 576 stacks would represent a unit of 
tabulation, thus the unit is a subdivision 
—one economic level of one sex group in 
one population group in one geographic 
area. 

In sorting the questionnaires, it is 
best to start with the breakdown con- 
taining the largest number of subdi- 
visions and follow along with each other 
breakdown making certain to retain the 
same sequence of unit-groups within 
each subdivision. For example, the popu- 
lation groups in New England should 
follow the same order as the population 
groups in the Middle Atlantic group and 
so on through the third and fourth 
breakdown sort. 


When the sorting has been completed, 
the questionnaires in each unit are 
counted and the count is posted on the 
top questionnaire of the unit, or on a 
manila folder in which the unit is placed, 
or on file guides separating the units if 
the questionnaires are stacked vertically. 
A duplicate record of the counts should 
be kept on a file for later use since these 
“control” totals constitute the basis for 
checking when the tallying is done, and 
for development of the tables of “‘distri- 
bution of interviews.” The establishment 
of controls is the first step toward 
achieving accuracy just as sorting is the 
first step toward speed. 


Preparation of Inventory Sheets 


The inventory sheet is the form on 
which the actual tally is recorded. There 
are certain rules of thumb in the lay-out 
of the inventory sheet which, if followed, 
make tallying easier and faster than a 
hit-or-miss type of form. The basic con- 
sideration underlying the construction of 
the inventory sheet is to restrict the 
movement of the hand and eyes. Time- 
motion studies have revealed that the 
hand moves more readily up and down 
a vertical column while the eyes move 
more readily horizontally. For these 
reasons the breakdowns are delineated 
by vertical rulings and the categories 
(brands, reasons, frequencies, etc.) are 
placed on marginal horizontal rulings. 

For example, assume that the break- 
downs presented in the preceding section 
on Sorting are to be used on the tally— 
nine Geographic Areas, eight Population 
Groups, two Sex Groups and four Eco- 
nomic Levels. The smallest unit for the 
summation of all breakdowns has been 
determined and the questionnaires 
sorted in accordance with it. The next 
problem is to determine how many such 
units can be included on the inventory 
sheet within the limits of a standard size 
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piece of paper, preferably eight inches 
wide. Obviously all breakdowns cannot 
be squeezed onto a single sheet, but for 
a tabulation embracing the theoretical 
breaks given above, it would be logical 
to restrict each inventory sheet to a 
single population group. This would 
mean that only the economic levels and 
sexes would be ruled on the sheet in 
eight units across. By combining the 
sheets for each population group upon 
completion of the tally, geographic sum- 
maries could be compiled. The inventory 
sheet should then be divided vertically 
in the exact proportion of the sample, 
within the limits of the tallying area, 
excluding the category margin. For ex- 
ample, the sex breakdown is fifty-fifty; 
hence, the sheet would be divided in half 
by a heavy vertical double line. If 10 per 
cent of the interviews were in the “A” 
Economic Level then ten per cent of the 
space designated for males would be 
ruled vertically and ten per cent of the 
space designated for females would be 
ruled vertically. The same would apply 
to the proportions demanded by the 
other three economic levels until all 
eight veritical rules were established 
within the tallying area. From the hori- 
zontal point of view, starting at the top 
of the page a line would be provided for 
the population group and the question 
number. The first solid horizontal line 
would form the columnar caption, upon 
which would be posted Male and Fe- 
male. The second horizontal line would 
transect all columns including the mar- 
gin and would carry the posting for 
Category. Then under the Male caption, 
Classes “‘A,” ““B,” “C,” and “D”; again 
under the Female caption, Classes “A,” 
“B,” “C” and “D.” The third horizontal 
line across all columns would carry a 
marginal caption of “Total Question- 
naires’ —these number to be filled in by 
pencil individually for each population 


group at the time of the tally. The bal- 
ance of the horizontal ruling would be 
uniformly spaced, using standard pad 
rulings. This sheet would then become 
the standard for all questions and all 
population groups in the tabulation and 
as many forms as are necessary would 
be reproduced, either by mimeograph or 
off-set. 

On this inventory sheet, any question 
can be tallied simply by inserting in pen- 
cil the correct marginal categories. 

While it might appear to be advan- 
tageous in some cases to use a much 
wider sheet for greater capacity, this is 
warned against. Even with 8}” forms, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to follow 
the horizontal category lines as the right 
hand margin of the paper is approached. 
Further, for the sake of convenience in 
use, filing, and storage, a single size, 
standard form is preferable. 

Even with additional breakdowns the 
same principles can be applied. It would 
be difficult to explore all the possibilities, 
but as a simple example of adding a 
breakdown assume it to be four age 
groups. Sixteen vertical units are not 
impossible but thirty-two are. In such a 
tabulation, the inventory sheet could 
carry the four economic levels and four 
age groups, but each sheet would be re- 
stricted to a single sex. This procedure 
would, of course, double the number of 
sheets necessary for the complete tally. 


Coding 


Coding has been thoroughly discussed 
in the section on Machine Tabulation. 
It is mentioned here only because there 
are instances in manual tabulation when 
the use of codes may so speed up the 
actual tally that this will far offset the 
time involved in assigning codes. If any 
coding is to be used, this should be done 
after the questionnaires are edited and 
before the tally starts. 
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Following are a few examples of the 
use of codes which may suggest their ap- 
plication to other similar problems. 

In handling “reasons,” codes can elim- 
inate reading lengthy phrases and sen- 
tences if broad reason classifications are 
acceptable for the particular tabulation. 
In some surveys, verbatim reasons are 
recorded as appendix material but the 
over-all attitude may be necessary in the 
analytical part of the report. An example 
of this would be a reaction question such 
as ““‘What do you think of the editorial 
content?” Answers might be divided 
broadly into “Favorable” and ‘“Un- 
favorable.”’ Yet even here, there are 
nuances. A person might give a favorable 
answer qualified by some specific point 
of criticism. Or the answer might be 
neither favorable nor unfavorable but 
more or less negative, expressed by 
“Fair.”’ The suggestion here would be 
five codes: 1, Favorable; 2, Favorable 
Qualified; 3, Fair; 4, Unfavorable Qual- 
ified; 5, Unfavorable. Questions covering 
occupation and type of business lend 
themselves well to coding with subse- 
quently faster tallying in manual tabu- 
lation. 

Codes are well employed in manual 
tabulation if through their use the num- 


ber of answers to be recorded can be re- 
duced materially. For example, if the 
answers to three questions can be tallied 
at once, the operation is reduced by two 
thirds. As an illustration, the ownership 
of three items, radio set, telephone, and 
passenger automobile, can be recorded 
once by assigning the numbers one, two 
and three respectively. By adding the 
numerical value of the ownership of each 
item, we can show combination owner- 
ship, except where the third item ap- 
pears alone. 

See the tabulation below. 

This type of coding, while it is re- 
stricted to only three items, is applicable 
to types of questions which can be tabu- 
lated in groups of three; “By quarter- 
hours, when was your radio set in opera- 
tion yesterday?” Or, “What kind of 
music do you like? Popular, Semi- 
Classical, Classical?” 


Tallying 


In manual tabulation tallying can be 
handled by individuals working alone, or 
in teams of two, or in teams of more than 
two. 

In the individual method, one person 
works by himself reading the answers on 
the questionnaires and posting the tally 


Code to be used for 





Item Numeric Value Single Ownership Combination Code 

Radio set I I 

Telephone 2 2 

Auto 7 
3—Radio (1) plus Telephone (2) 
4—Radio (1) plus Auto (3) 
s—Telephone (2) plus Auto_ (3) 
6—All (1 plus 2 plus 3) 
o—None of the three owned 

Recapitulation 


-ewnve O 


None of the three owned 
Radio Set Only 
Telephone Only 

Radio and Telephone 
Radio and Auto 


5 Telephone and Auto 


6 All three 


7 Automobile only 
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marks to the inventory sheet. It is not 
recommended because it is slow and in- 
accurate. The same factor which causes 
it to be slow is responsible for its inac- 
curacies, namely, the fact that the eye 
must shift from questionnaire to in- 
ventory sheet. 

As stated earlier if tabulation is to be 
fast, the movement of the eye should be 
restricted. In the individual method of 
tallying, the eye must first find the 
proper question of the questionnaire, 
read the answer and then moving to the 
inventory sheet, find the proper category 
and make sure ‘that the hand is in the 
proper breakdown space. If the right- 
hand (assuming a right-hand writer) 
does not have to move from the inven- 
tory sheet, this last factor may not need 
such constant checking because the pre- 
sorting of the questionnaires and the 
lay-out of the inventory sheet to follow 
the pre-sort, make it necessary to move 
the right hand only when a new unit of 
the sort is started. However, frequently 
only one question at a time is being tal- 
lied, so that the left hand constantly is 
busy turning over questionnaires. To 
make sure that no questionnaires are 
omitted during the tally, a posting mark 
is made against the question on each 
questionnaire showing that it has been 
recorded. This makes it necessary to 
move the right hand from the inventory 
sheet to the questionnaire. On the other 
hand, if each questionnaire is being 
tallied in its entirely, the inventory 
forms have to be leafed through question 
by question or by groups of questions. 

In using teams of two, one person 
handles the questionnaires while the 
other posts the tally marks. Working by 
this method, the “caller” can keep his 
eyes almost steadily at one point in a 
group of questionnaires and the “taker” 
concentrates on the inventory sheet, 
thereby reducing eye-strain and fatigue. 
In the team-of-two method, generally 


only one question is handled at a time 
although two or three simple, ““Yes-No” 
questions can be taken at once. 

An outgrowth of the team-of-two 
method is the group method, which a 
leading researcher designated years ago 

“hog-calling.” Hog-calling involves 
one caller and two or more takers. It has 
the advantages of the team-of-two 
method, and in addition, makes it pos- 
sible to tabulate several questions at 
once by rotation. Since each taker 
handles a different question, as many 
questions can be tabulated at one time 
as there are takers in the group. 

Assuming that a group is made up of 
a caller and five takers, the caller would 
cover five questions calling the answers 
to each question in rotation without 
reference to the question number. The 
takers, aware of the sequence used, and 
familiar with the answer categories 
which can be expected to their respec- 
tive questions have little difficulty tally- 
ing the correct answers. (Questions with 
similar sounding answers are never tab- 
ulated at one sitting because of the con- 
fusion this would create in the taker’s 
mind.) 

The success of this method of group 
tabulating depends on the uniform com- 
petence of the takers in the group, the 
accurate timing of the questions being 
called, the expertness of the caller, and 
the conditions under which the group is 
working (adequate space, good lighting, 
quiet, absence of distractions, etc.). 

As soon as each unit of tabulation is 
completed for a question, or group of 
questions, the taker summarizes his 
check marks to make sure that they bal- 
ance to the control figures. In the event 
of discrepancies, the unit in question 
must be tallied again. 


Verifying the Tally 


To insure accuracy in manual tabu- 
lation some people recommend that each 
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question be tallied twice. This method, 
while extremely accurate, doubles the 
time involved and generally is not ex- 
pedient. To minimize mistakes and at 
the same time retain speed, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made. 

First, a small portion of each taker’s 
work is check-tallied at the beginning 
of the tabulation by another taker or a 
supervisor. If a mistake is found, more 
of his work is retallied until the point of 
complete accuracy is reached. If it is 
found that mistakes constantly exceed 
one or two in every hundred answers, 
the taker, obviously, is not qualified for 
this type of work and should be re- 
placed. The check-tallying is repeated 
several times during the complete tabu- 
lation to protect against fatigue or 
monotony. Where the taker’s experience 
has established his reliability for accu- 
racy, such check-tallying may be re- 
duced to a minimum, or even eliminated 
entirely. 

Secondly, maintenance of accuracy is 
insured through regularly scheduled 
rest periods. High speed, combined with 
resultant nervous tension, particularly 
in hog-calling, makes this work ex- 
tremely tiring. Yet more speed can be 
acquired by working in shorter intervals. 
It has been found that the period of 
greatest efficiency is early in the day 
(between 9:30 and 11:00 in the morning). 
An hour and a half is a long time and, 
during the rest of the day, the working 
periods should not exceed one hour, with 
fifteen-minute rest periods between each 
working period. 

The third factor for accuracy is to re- 
tain the same order of categories on all 
inventory sheets covering the same 
question. After the first inventory sheet 
has been completed, the taker uses the 
order of categories on this sheet as a 
standard. There are exceptions to this, 
as for example, when the tally concerns 
brands which are local to an area, or 


when radio stations or newspapers are 
being recorded for different sections of 
the country. 

When a group of questionnaires has 
been tallied for a unit, the total of the 
tally marks should check to the number 
of questionnaires in the unit. This 
should be done before passing on to the 
next unit. 

From the point of view of tallying, 
the ideal group of questionnaires would 
be completely answered on all questions 
and contain questions to which only one 
answer could be given. In such an ideal, 
there would be one mark and one mark 
only per question per questionnaire so 
that the addition of these marks would 
equal the number of questionnaires—the 
control figure. However, there are un- 
answered questions, illegible and un- 
readable answers, irrelevant answers, 
and multiple answers. The editor has 
signified how the answers are to be 
taken, whether it is ““No Answer’ —NA, 
“Don’t Know”’—DK, or “None.” Be- 
cause these three types of answers can 
influence (quite differently) the statistics 
of the finished report, they should be 
taken individually and never lumped to- 
gether. Since these answers are to be 
used as control balances they should 
appear as standard listings on every in- 
ventory sheet, always in the same po- 
sition—that is, the first three lines after 
the total control figure. This makes 
locating them almost automatic for the 
taker. 

By keeping check marks to a mini- 
mum, the process of tallying, and the 
steps which follow tallying, can be ac- 
celerated. But regardless of the desir- 
ability of speed, necessary check marks 
cannot be sacrificed to this end. Where 
multiple answers are encountered, some 
record has to be made of the number of 
answers recorded. There are two meth- 
ods for handling multiple asnwers. When 
the majority of the answers are confined 
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to only one, a record of multiplicity is 
kept only for the second answer. For ex- 
ample, in answer to the question ‘““What 
is your favorite brand of cereal?” a re- 
spondent might give two favorites. A 
tally mark would be made for the first 
brand, another for the second brand and 
a third for a category marked “‘multiple 
answers.” If by chance, three brands 
were mentioned, two more tally marks 
would be made, one for the third brand 
and one for “multiple answer.” 

By subtracting these multiple answer 
marks from the sum of all tally marks, 
the total number of questionnaires can 
be determined. 

Where a great many multiple answers 
are to be taken for a question, it is neces- 
sary to set up a control tabulation, pref- 
erably at the bottom of the inventory 
sheet. This would show the number of 
answers for each questionnaire, one, two, 
three, four, etc. By adding the check 
marks, the correct number of question- 
naires would be obtained, and by pro- 
jecting the answers, the total number of 
answers could be checked. 

It is suggested that control balances 
be segregated from the rest of the cate- 
gories by double lines for ready reference. 
The following illustration shows how 
the control balances operate and how 
they would be set up on the inventory 
sheet. 


Control Figure (number of 





questionnaires) 25 
No Answer 2 
None 4) TOTAL 6 
Don’t Know ‘| 
Brand A 7) 
Brand B 15 
Brand C 13 
Brand D 12) TOTAL 76 
Brand E II 
Brand F Io 
Brand G 8 
One Answer 3(X1) 3 
Two Answers o(X2) o 
Three Answers 2(X3) 6 
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Four Answers 7(X4) 28 
Five Answers 4(X5) 20 
Six Answers 2(X6) 12 
Seven Answers 1 (X7) 


Total Number of Answered 
Questionnaires 19 
Total Number of Answers 76 


Summarizing 


In manual tabulation summarizing 
consists of totalling the tally marks on 
each inventory sheet first for each cate- 
gory in each breakdown and finally for 
the sheet itself. This step is preparatory 
to transferring the figures to a posting 
sheet. It is suggested that colored crayon 
pencils be used where possible to indi- 
cate the various breakdowns. For ex- 
ample, using the standard breakdowns 
discussed earlier under inventory sheets, 
the “A” income level would be summa- 
rized in red, ““B” in blue, “‘C”’ in green, 
“—D” in brown, Males in purple, Females 
in orange, and the totals in black. 

As in machine tabulation, the posting 
sheet itself is the tabulating supervisor’s 
instruction on how to procede with the 
tabulation as well as the posting medium 
on which the tally results are to be re- 
corded. Preparation of posting sheets 
has been discussed under machine tabu- 
lation techniques. 


Posting 


In transferring the tally summaries 
from the inventory sheets to the posting 
sheet, a final total for each category for 
each breakdown is posted. The reason 
for using color in the summarizing can 
now be demonstrated. Remembering 
that the manual tally has been made on 
inventory sheets which represent one 
population group these sheets can be 
combined to get geographic area totals. 
These totals can be added mentally or 
with an adding machine or calculator 
and then posted to the correct break- 
down posting sheet. By having all the 
““A” income level in red pencil, and so 
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forth it is less confusing when leafing 
vertically through the inventory sheets 
to pick up the correct figures. Otherwise 
it becomes almost essential to use a pre- 
liminary form for making the additions 
for each breakdown before transferring 
them to the posting sheet. 


Selection of Tabulation Method— 
Machine or Manual 


The ever-recurring question in the re- 
searcher’s mind is when to use machine 
tabulation and when to use manual tab- 
ulation. Obviously, the selection of tab- 
ulation method can be determined only 
on the basis of circumstances and speci- 
fications relating to each particular sur- 
vey. There is no magic formula for clas- 
sifying surveys as machine or manual 
tabulation jobs by any combination of 
set standards. 

Broadly generalizing, one might say 
that with surveys involving less than 
500 interviews with long lists of brands, 
reasons and the like, and not much cross- 
tabulation, the manual method is more 
efficient. Surveys using the so-called 
“depth” interviewing technique (fre- 
quently used in industrial distribution 
problems), where no formal question- 
naire is used, are best handled by manual 
tabulation. Usually they are limited in 
number of interviews, and there is no 
set pattern of form and sequence of 
questions, particularly when several 
people are doing the interviewing. 

In most other cases, that is, where the 
number of interviews is relatively large, 
where open questions (such as brands, 
reasons, etc.) can be classified into a 
limited number of meaningful answer 
categories, and where cross-tabulations 
are likely to be required in considerable 
number, machine tabulation is recom- 
mended. 

In manual tabulation it is almost a 
necessity to develop complete specifi- 


cations at the outset. With machine tab- 
ulation no such limitation exists. In fact, 
it is preferable to make some basic runs 
first and develop further tabulation re- 
finements after examination of these 
summaries. This in no way hampers pro- 
duction efficiency under the machine 
method but can be a source of consider- 
able extra time consumed when manual 
tabulation is used. 

In a panel operation, machine tabula- 
tion is virtually indispensable. A punched 
card file is developed for the panel with 
a card for each panel member and all of 
the basic data recorded on each card. 

Having the panel file on cards serves 
several purposes: 

a). Selection of names according to specific 

characteristics 

If only married women are to be 
selected, or families with children, or 
home owners, or radio dealers in cities 
of 100,000 and over, it is a simple 
matter to sort out the required list. 

b). Tabulation of fresh data in relation to 
the basic data 

When the fresh data is collected and 
punched on a new set of cards the 
basic data can be reproduced auto- 
matically onto the new set of cards 
for purposes of cross-tabulation. Tabu- 
lation of the survey returns for basic 
data will enable comparison with the 
full panel to determine how closely 
the survey return follows the charac- 
teristics of the full panel. 

Tabulation of fresh data in relation to 
similar data picked up in previous sur- 
veys. 

This enables the researcher to 
measure changes in buying habits, etc. 
and is handled mechanically in a man- 
ner similar to item “b” above. 


oO 


While it is true that most surveys are 
handled exclusively by one or the other 
method of tabulation, a combination of 
both methods can prove to be efficient 
under certain conditions. 
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Coding and punching part of a ques- 
tionnaire and manually tabulating the 
balance is one such possibility. This 
method can be used where a brand 
question is coded for a dozen or so lead- 
ing brands for complete analysis and a 
supplementary hand count is made of 
the miscellaneous brands. Or where com- 
ments, reasons and the like must be tab- 
ulated in greater detail but not in rela- 
tion to other subject matter in the sur- 

ey. This method of tabulating some 
questions by one method and the rest by 
another is not entirely satisfactory and 
frequently leads to an over-all increase 
in production time consumed. 

A second combination method is some- 
times used with considerable success. 
When the time element is considered in 
the steps involved in machine and man- 
ual methods, it becomes evident that, 
in machine tabulation it is the early 
steps (coding, punching) that are time 
consumers while in manual tabulation 
it is the later steps (posting summaries). 
Manual tabulation is quick until it 
reaches the posting operation. If any re- 
duction in time is to be made, it has to be 
made in the steps following the tally. 
To handle efficiently a tabulation which 
is not adaptable to either method ex- 
clusively, tabulation should be manual 
through the tally step and then the data, 
in summary form, should be punched to 
a set of cards. These summary cards can 
be run through the bank tabulator, 
where all additions will be made by the 
machine and the results printed on 


sheets. This can be followed by the com- 
putation of percentages in the usual way. 
One point to keep in mind is that the 
flexibility in cross-analyses, inherent in 
the punched card technique, does not 
exist in this case. Since the cards repre- 
sent summary totals, punched after tab- 
ulation, the refinements of analysis are 
limited to the breakdowns used in the 
manual tabulation. 

On each specific survey careful con- 
sideration must be given to such factors 
as the survey’s objectives, the nature of 
the questions, the form in which the end 
results are desired, the refinements of 
cross-analysis, and the limitations of 
time and cost, before a decision can be 
reached on the proper selection of tabu- 
lation methods. 

In summing up, it might be stated 
that a tabulation job which is to be 
handled competently must follow cer- 
tain basic precepts among which these 
are not the least important: 

(a) Early planning—at the stage when 

objectives are being stated and defined. 

(b) Planning the questionnaire with tab- 

ulation in mind. 

(c) Determination of 

ments. 

(c) Selection of tabulation method. 

(e) Consideration of tabulation 

niques. 


sample require- 


tech- 


An order such as this, in the develop- 
ment of a survey, should produce re- 
sults that can be measured in increased 
quality as well as in decreased time and 
costs. 














Marketing Notes 








THE USE OF CASE STUDIES IN THE 
TEACHING OF MARKETING* 


INTRODUCTION 


EACHING materials can be roughly 

divided into those which passively 
present facts and principles and those 
which actively require the student to 
analyze facts and derive or apply prin- 
ciples. In these days of over-crowded 
classrooms, many hard-pressed market- 
ing teachers have been forced to serve 
their students a strict diet of lectures and 
textbooks in the elementary courses. 
This brings about osmotically the ab- 
sorption of facts and principles and may 
be a satisfactory means for introducing 
the student to the field of marketing. 
When marketing students advance be- 
yond the elementary courses, however, 
they should be taught the importance of 
constructive thinking. Probably the 
best means of accomplishing this is 
through the use of case studies. 

A case study in marketing is the care- 
ful definition, description, and interpre- 
tation of an actual situation. By the case 
method of instruction is meant both the 
collection and the analysis of cases by 
students and instructor, in and out of 
classroom, to reveal facts and principles 
of marketing practice. It is essentially a 
laboratory method in that the student 
not only studies the case material, col- 
lected from his experience or that of 
others, but he also parallels this study 
with the application of the principles de- 

* Revision of paper presented before the Washington 


Conference of the American Marketing Association, 
June 1948. 
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rived to analytical or pragmatic activi- 
ties. The educational activities of the 
case method serve as practical prepara- 
tion of the student for his profession or 
work. 


Various UseEs or CASES IN TEACHING 


The case method possesses great elas- 
ticity as a means of teaching marketing. 
It can be adapted to almost any ap- 
proach an instructor may desire. Cases 
have usually been collected for the stu- 
dent and presented in book or loose-leaf 
form, but it is entirely possible under 
favorable circumstances to have stu- 
dents collect their own case materials. 

The most common ways of assigning 
prepared cases to marketing classes are 
as follows: (1) as illustrative material, 
(2) as a basis for oral discussion, or (3) 
as a written assignment to prepare a 
commentary on the situation or solution 
to the problem presented in the case. 
There are many opportunities in the 
teaching of the various phases of market- 
ing to use prepared cases effectively in 
each of these three ways. Detailed cross 
examination of the student i in class, how- 
ever, is most effective when the student 
has been required to prepare a written 
commentary or solution before the class 
meeting. 

The students’ reactions when first 
confronted with the task of discussing 
prepared cases are interesting to observe. 
They are bewildered and complain that 
they have no facts upon which to base 
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their commentary or solution. This usu- 
ally means that the facts are incomplete, 
as in most instances in actual life, or in- 
sufficient to point to one definite con- 
clusion. They, then, ask for “the an- 
swer,” as they regress to the text-book 
attitude of mind and wish to be told im- 
mediately the rule or method of solution. 
Many students continue to flounder for 
some time, because of the natural human 
antipathy to engage in the painful proc- 
esses of constructive thinking. 


Student-Business Collaboration 


A technique that can be used to con- 
dition students for the rigors of learning 
by the case method is to assign them 
the task of collecting case materials. By 
facing the intricate realities of marketing 
problems first hand, the student learns 
to accept the limitations of available 
facts and the fruitful possibilities of al- 
ternative interpretations of facts. After 
the student has surveyed and studied 
directly the background of a typical 
marketing situation, these limitations 
and possibilities are more likely to be 
taken philosophically. When this is ‘ac- 
complished, the instructor finds the class 
more receptive and teaching from pre- 
pared cases more effective. 

The ideal way to bring students in 
direct contant with the realities of busi- 
ness is, of course, an interneship or work 
and study program. As a part of this 
type of training, students naturally ac- 
quire a background of experience and 
bring management problems to the class- 
room for discussion. Interneship pro- 
grams are being given successfully in the 
field of retailing at a number of schools. 
The opportunity exists for the develop- 
ment of work and study programs for 
students planning to enter other market- 
ing fields. Arrangements, however, are 
dificult to make and must usually be 
based upon a period of a year or more. 


For a semester course it is possible to 
use as a basis for case collection a series 
of lectures and conferences between busi- 
ness executives and students. Public re- 
lations and trade association experts 
have advised and encouraged business 
men to make educational contributions 
of this type. 


An Example of Cooperation by Business 


Recently, we were somewhat sur- 
prised when representatives of a large 
company voluntarily came to us and 
offered to provide the time of their ex- 
ecutives for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of their marketing problems. 

Lectures presented by marketing ex- 
ecutives of this company provided a 
background description of the company’s 
organization, its products, markets, 
channels of distribution, sales organiza- 
tion, and sales methods and policies. 
One lecture was devoted to the distinct 
factors involved in marketing a specialty 
product line. For practical reasons, the 
collection of case studies by a class of 
fifteen advanced marketing students was 
confined to this product situation. Each 
student prepared a report on the lectures 
including a list of the specific issues in- 
volved in marketing the specialty prod- 
uct. Several problems in sales manage- 
ment were selected as appropriate sub- 
jects for case study. 

Conferences were, then, arranged be- 
tween the students and the executives 
in charge of different phases of market- 
ing the product. A small group of stu- 
dents discussed the selection of distribu- 
tion channels with the executive in 
charge of jobber relations and the field 
sales manager. Another group considered 
the matter of advertising policy in con- 
ference with the market research di- 
rector and the advertising manager. 
Other students were assigned to the 
study of problems in organization, train- 
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ing, and compensating the specialty 
sales force. Upon the suggestion of the 
general sales manager, a number of dis- 
tributors and users of the product were 
interviewed by the students. 

With the materials gathered in this 
way, each student was able to write up 
a case study of the problem assigned to 
him. These cases were, then, used as 
material for further class discussion. A 
great deal of interest was aroused by 
having each group defend the analysis of 
its case against frequent vociferous op- 
position from other students who had 
worked on related problems. The role of 
the instructor during these class sessions 
was reduced to that of moderator. 

This teaching project succeeded in 
placing the students in direct contact 
with the complexities and limitations 
inherent in an actual marketing situa- 
tion. Various points of view were pre- 
sented on each issue. The practical lim- 
itations of data gathered by accepted 
techniques of marketing research, sta- 
tistical analysis, and accounting were 
demonstrated. Psychological complica- 
tions were considered. The vital business 
necessity of measuring the effect of every 
proposed action upon costs and profits 
was brought forcibly to the students’ 
attention. 

When the class had completed its own 
collection of case studies, analysis of 
cases from a standard case-book was re- 
sumed. The capacity to visualize prob- 
lem situations and analyze alternative 
solutions was noticeably improved 
through experience in collecting case 
materials. Students had learned to ac- 


cept the complexities and limitations of 
marketing practice and, consequently, 
were able to proceed more effectively in 
their study by the case method. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This instance may or may not be ex- 
ceptional. The writer of this paper would 
like to hear of any similar projects that 
may have been conducted by other 
schools and companies. Several factors 
contributed to the success of the venture. 
Problems discussed and facts presented 
were not considered confidential by the 
company. Adequate outlines were pre- 
pared by the instructor and used in the 
lectures and conferences to conserve the 
time of the executives and confine the 
discussion to pertinent facts and issues. 
The company and its executives were 
well satisfied with the results. One ex- 
ecutive who devoted considerable time 
to the project stated that he felt a sub- 
stantial personal reward from the neces- 
sity to consolidate and defend his own 
thinking and from the new ideas and 
points of view expressed by the students. 

The case method of instruction is 
probably the best medium for training 
students of marketing in the processes of 
constructive thinking. After students 
have faced the task of collecting one or 
more cases themselves, they are con- 
ditioned to the realities of marketing 
situations and can pursue the study and 
analysis of cases prepared by others 
more effectively. 

Frank G. CooLsENn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 


INFORMATIVE AND NONDECEPTIVE ADVERTISING* 


HE designation Government Regu- 
lation of Marketing Practices is 
business shorthand. It describes our 
country’s efforts through legislation to 


preserve the economic system of free 


* This paper was delivered before the Washington 
Conference of the American Marketing Association, 
June 1948. 
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enterprise that meshes so precisely and 
pleasantly with our free social and polit- 
ical institutions. It is an obvious but 
hard truth that if the freedom inherent 
in any one of them is destroyed, inevi- 
tably it will be lost for the others as well. 
Thus the antitrust laws testify to intui- 
tive recognition and reasoned conviction 
that open and fair competition is the 
power plant that propels this capital- 
istic economy. Regulatory procedures 
are not ends in themselves but minimal 
measures designed to assure the integrity 
of the energy source. 

High on the list of legislative targets 
beginning with the last decade of the 
Nineteenth Century were certain unfair 
practices recognized as detrimental to 
our national welfare which had devel- 
oped early in the transition from agrar- 
ian economy to industrial power. When 
Congress created the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1914, it in effect directed 
the Commission to eliminate unfair and 
deceptive methods in commerce.! Rather 
than punitive or advisory, the Commis- 
sion’s role was to be preventive. Spon- 
sors of the legislation visualized the 
Commission as a powerful potential in 


1 Committed also to the Commission’s administration 
are the Clayton Act of 1914, as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, of 1936, the Export Trade Act of 1918, 
and the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 which be- 
came effective in 1941 and which relates to the dis- 
closure of substitutes and mixtures in wool products. 
Under the Trade-Mark Act of 1946, other duties regard- 
ing cancellation of marks devolve upon the Commis- 
sion. The fundamental theme of all these Acts is pro- 
tection of the public and business from unwholesome 
conditions in commerce. As our job has evolved over a 
34-year period, the Commission’s work has been di- 
rected to eliminating practices which are unfair because 
either monopolistic or unscrupulous. Such practices are 
unlawful, as one Supreme Court Justice put it, because 
characterized by deception, bad faith, fraud or op- 
pression or as against public policy because of their 
dangerous tendency unduly to hinder competition or 
create monopoly. The Supreme Court, too, in affirming 
another Commission order to cease and desist pro- 
claimed that the careless and unscrupulous minority of 
vendors must rise to the standards of the scrupulous 
and the diligent. 


helping scrupulous business to stay in 
the race and to retain its competitive in- 
tegrity. They sought not only to promote 
keen competition but to create an atmos- 
phere encouraging evolutionary im- 
provement in business ethics, in relation 
not only to competitors but also to cus- 
tomers. For the long pull it was believed 
the interest of consumers and those of 
the great body of businessmen were 
closely parallel. 

Quantitatively speaking, the greater 
portion of the Commission’s work has 
involved false and misleading advertis- 
ing. Cases in this field have ranged from 
misrepresentation as to the power or 
capacity of large electric motors to 
claims made in connection with the sale 
of tooth picks. Even in this enlightened 
era, the Commission has found it neces- 
sary to disturb a thriving mail order 
business in crystal balls guaranteed to 
disclose mysteries of the future. Such 
matters may include misrepresentation 
of commodities respecting ingredients, 
quality, purity, origin, attributes or 
properties, or nature of manufacture. 
Still others involve false and disparaging 
statements respecting competitor’s prod- 
ucts in business in some cases under the 
guise of ostensibly disinterested and 
specially informed sources or through 
purported scientific but in fact mis- 
leading demonstrations or tests; meth- 
ods creating the impression that the 
customer is being offered an opportunity 
to make purchases under unusually fa- 
vorable conditions when such is not the 
case; false representations as to reduc- 
tion in price and misrepresenting the in- 
terest rate or carrying charge on deferred 
payment, false promises made in ob- 
taining agents or representatives to dis- 
tribute products respecting guarantees, 
exclusive territories or overstatements 
as to earnings or opportunities which 
the employment may offer. 
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Goop ADVERTI tNG 


At the intellectual level there is deep 
accord as to what constitutes good ad- 
vertising. Certain principles inherent in 
good advertising are outside the legal 
realm. These pertain to avoidance of 
practices which are offensive or annoying 
and recognition of advertising’s economic 
responsibility in helping to reduce dis- 
tribution costs and its responsibility as 
a social institution in serving the public 
interest. Along this same line are those 
involving good taste in relation to invio- 
lable concepts such as the sacredness of 
religious belief and the dignity of mar- 
ital relations. Good advertising also aims 
to inform the consumer and to help him 
buy more intelligently. Moreover, good 
advertising not only tells the literal 
truth but also avoids possible deception 
through subtle implication or omission. 
Transgressions in either of these two 
categories may constitute a violation 
of law. 


No Formula 


Congress refrained from attempting to 
catalog the practices it deemed unfair 
and deceptive, fearing that precise defi- 
nition might result in evasion. Our ac- 
cord at the intellectual level in condem- 
nation of outright falsity, however, does 
not prevent differences of opinion arising 
at the level of application to troublesome 
borderline situations. Especially is this 
true where words and sentences literally 
true may be framed in a confusing set- 
ting designed to be misleading. Only two 
months ago the Supreme Court consid- 
ered a post office fraud order case in 
which ‘paradoxically, the advertise- 
ments constituted at the same time 
models of clarity and of obscurity.”’ It 
held that although many readers would 
be capable of piecing together by “‘in- 
tensive and concentrated reading” that 


the offer referred to an essay contest 
rather than enrollment in a puzzle proj- 
ect, the manifest attempt to confuse 
and divert attention would mislead. 
“People have a right to assume that 
fraudulent advertising traps will not be 
laid to ensnare them,” the Court decided 
in upholding the Government’s findings 
as to illegality and repeated its state- 
ment in an early Federal Trade Com- 
mission case that “‘laws are made to pro- 
tect the trusting as well as the sus- 
picious.” 

No magic formula is available to re- 
solve the implications of loosely worded 
advertising copy. It is fortunate that the 
test of unfairness is an elastic one and 
the Commission’s duty is to keep pace 
with the new promotional inventions. It 
is in part because of these considerations 
that the Commission traditionally has 
declined to issue advance opinion or to 
evaluate or otherwise criticize proposed 
advertising copy. In part also it is be- 
cause any other course would have an 
attendant risk of evolving into some 
species of censorship. 


Guide Posts 


Unanimously condemned in principle 
are advertisements which deceive by 
reason of nondisclosure. There is nothing 
novel in this conviction, and extending 
far back to the early days of this country 
was judicial recognition of the doctrine 
that under certain circumstances mere 
silence becomes unlawful concealment. 
The Commission in passing on matters in 
this field often has decided that previ- 
ously used articles should be so described 
in commerce; especially when they have 
been made over to resemble new articles, 
such as hats for example; or have been 
retreaded as in the case of tires, or re- 
conditioned as in the cases of spark 
plugs and fur garments. The same prin- 
ciple applies in the case of textiles that 
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simulate other fabrics in appearance, 
such as rayon that cannot be distin- 
guished from silk or wool. 

Congress addressed itself to the prob- 
lem of nondisclosure in connection with 
the advertising of food, drugs, cosmetics 
and therapeutic devices when it enacted 
the Wheeler-Lea Act in 1938. This 
amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act affords advertisers in these 
fields concrete guiding principles. Under 
its provisions an advertisement is not 
only false if untruthful and misleading; 
the Commission is further directed to 
take into account in determining its 
truth or falsity, the extent to which the 
advertising fails to reveal material facts 
in the light of the representations made 
or with respect to consequences which 

may ensue from use of the commodity 
under usual or customary conditions. 

Authoritative guides as to what prac- 
tices warrant cessation as unfair or de- 
ceptive and are made unlawful by the 
broad and flexible language of the Act 
to which I have previously referred, are 
found in the decisions of the Commission 
and of courts reviewing its orders to 
cease and desist. 


TRADE PractTIcE CONFERENCES 
AND RULES 


Preferences are expressed from time 
to time for even more certainty of stand- 
ards and some central or ready reference 
point. Responsive in great measure to 
this preference is the trade practice con- 
ference procedure established in 1926 to 
which the Commission in recent years 
has been giving the great emphasis it 
deserves. Conferences usually originate 
upon application of an interested in- 
dustry segment or group. The prime con- 
sideration in determining whether an 
application will be granted is the pos- 
sibility for real good in advancing the 
best interests of the industry and the 


public. On the other hand, sometimes 
during the course of investigation of an 
individual concern on a charge of law 
violation, the information secured points 
to the conclusion that similar practices 
are being followed by competitors of the 
party originally complained against. In 
such cases the inquiry may be expanded 
to industry-wide proportions. Corrective 
action through formal proceedings in 
such instances might necessitate a mul- 
tiplicity of time-consuming separate pro- 
ceedings. In lieu of this, if such coopera- 
tive means appears appropriate in the 
accomplishment of mass correction and 
practicable of execution, the trade prac- 
tice conference procedure generally will 
be employed. 

The conference procedure constitutes 
machinery within Government under 
which Government and businessmen can 
cooperatively evaluate and discuss com- 
mercial practices within an industry. 
The procedure invites industrial states- 
manship and affords a forum to those 
working in the enlightened self-interest 
of the industry. It looks to simultaneous 
elimination of unfair practices by vol- 
untary and cooperative means rather 
than by invoking the mandatory proc- 
esses of the statutes. 

When a conference is called by the 
Commission, all known members of the 
industry are invited to participate by 
taking part in the discussions with 
representatives of the Commission or by 
submitting proposed rules. There are ex- 
pressions as to troublesome practices 
which may prevail in any of the in- 
dustry’s segments. These may bear on 
consumer or trade differences as to the 
understanding of trade terms. The ap- 
plication and interpretation of any 
orders to cease and desist which may 
have been issued by the Commission 
against industry members is explored. 
It can readily be seen that one or more 
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of the subjects may be highly contro- 
versial. Occasionally there may come 
about periods when all is not sweetness 
and light. Nevertheless, these practices 
can be intelligently weighed and ap- 
praised by reasonable men in frank and 
open discussion. 

The rules as usually promulgated after 
a conference are divided into two groups. 
One interprets the meaning of the law 
applicable to conditions in a particular 
industry specifying expressly as unfair 
those practices believed to fall within 
the statutory proscriptions. The other 
group expresses further standards of 
business conduct which are proposed by 
the industry and accepted by the Com- 
mission as desirable. Usually the effec- 
tiveness of the rules in the second cate- 
gory depends upon voluntary compli- 
ance. 

Concerns engaging in practices char- 
acterized as unfair in the first group are 
subject to formal proceedings by the 
Commission. However, in such case the 
Commission does not proceed on the 
basis of violation of the rules, but be- 
cause the law itself upon which the rules 
are based has been violated. 


Two Examples 


One example of trade practice rules 
designed to aid the consumer is il- 
lustrated by those promulgated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1948, for the Office Machine 
Marketing Industry, defining such terms 

“demonstrator,” “factory rebuilt,” 
“rebuilt” and “reconditioned” as ap- 
plied to typewriters. In this category too 
are those issued January 26, 1948, for 
the Watch Case Industry prescribing a 
certain minimum fineness of alloy or a 
minimum thickness of rolled plate or 
electroplate as a condition for non- 
deceptive use of the word gold. Those 
for the Household Fabric Dye Industry 
promulgated May 29, 1947, define such 


expressions as “‘all fabric,” “all purpose,” 
“fade-proof” and “sun fast” among 
others. Another example of trade prac- 
tice conference rules designed to aid the 
consumer and scrupulous business is 
illustrated by those promulgated for and 
accepted by many members of the fur 
industry. These rules require that the 
seller disclose the true name of the furs 
which have been dyed to resemble other 
fur peltries, together with information as 
to whether the furs have been tipped or 
blended if such be the case. They also 
require disclosure of the facts if the 
garment is made of pieces, tails, paws, or 
scraps rather than of full skins. By the 
development of such rules the honest 
merchant and the consumer are informed 
as to the meaning of terms which they 
use in their dealings with each other. The 
concern which would seek to benefit 
from consumer ignorance is put on warn- 
ing as to what it should not do. 

Rules may include expressions re- 
specting practices violative of the Clay- 
ton Act as amended which relates, 
among other things, to price discrimina- 
tions and other discriminations, tie-in 
sales and exclusive dealing contracts. In- 
cluded too, may be provisions con- 
demning conspiracies and agreements in 
restraint of trade. Necessarily these are 
general in treatment and coverage. In- 
so far as the rules and the conference dis- 
cussions with staff members may be 
informative to industry members in in- 
terpreting the spirit and basic philosophy 
of the antimonopoly laws, it is felt they 
have substantial value. Because, for the 
most part, conspiracies and monopolistic 
practices are adopted with the objective 
of restraining competition, and intricate 
questions must be resolved in deciding 
whether the acts have had the adverse 
effects proscribed in the statutes, these 
matters peculiarly necessitate deter- 
mination upon the basis of full trial of 
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the issues and the greater weight of the 
evidence adduced as to the nature, pur- 
pose and effects of the practices. Cessa- 
tion of such practices and protection for 


the public against resumption are best 
assured by the statutory remedies. 

R. E. Freer 
Federal Trade Commission 


AIDS IN TEACHING ADVERTISING* 


HE principles of advertising courses 

might be used to teach future ac- 
count executives, copy writers, agency 
and company personnel, or to give basic 
principles which the layman should 
understand in order to better use ad- 
vertising and better appreciate its values 
in business. The latter approach is as- 
sumed here. 

Advertising is one of the most interest- 
ing as well as one of the easiest courses 
to teach. This is due almost entirely to 
the wealth of teaching aids which are 
available. No other course in marketing 
can be made as much a day-to-day living 
experience as advertising. No other 
course is supplied with as many readily 
available teaching aids—newspapers, 
radio, periodicals, direct mailing pieces, 
etc. 

This same wealth of material presents 
a distinct problem. Because every stu- 
dent has been exposed to all forms of 
advertising before he takes a course, he 
approaches his study with many pre- 
conceived notions—and many of them 
wrong. He knows what advertisements 
have appealed to him and he reasons 
from the specific to the general in estab- 
lishing his principles. At times the job of 
“unlearning” what has been picked up 
in the street concerning the subject is 
more difficult than learning the right 
way. 

One of the weaknesses of using finished 
advertisements as they appear in news- 


* Presented before the Washington Conference of the 
American Marketing Association, June, 1948. 


papers and magazines is due to the fact 
that we have only the finished product 
with little or no knowledge of the mental 
processes involved in arriving at this end 
product. The finest teaching aids that I 
have discovered to overcome this diffi- 
culty have been the Advertising Case 
Histories made available by the Curtis 
Publishing Company. These histories 
take one through all the steps from the 
inception of the original idea to the 
finished product. Their timeliness—you 
get them before the advertisement ap- 
pears in the publication—adds tremen- 
dous interest. 

Local business concerns may be a 
source of teaching aids. For example, it 
is impossible to have many examples of 
type faces in the classroom but the local 
printing establishments or newspapers 
will have many of these type faces. 
Furthermore, when these type faces are 
seen under actual working conditions the 
student will better remember the lesson 
learned. 

Friendship with old-time advertising 
men may be of unlimited value as aids to 
teaching. One friend of mine keeps me 
supplied with little quotes that go a long 
way in creating and maintaining interest 
in the classroom, and even more im- 
portant, the students remember them 
longer. 

An excellent bit of material to show an 
entire promotion can usually be secured 
from one of the chains such as W. T. 
Grant Co. or Sears Roebuck. In these 
promotions the student can see not only 
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the planned advertising, but the window 
display s, the counter displays—even the 
price cards and where to place them for 
better advantage. 

The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Advertising prepared by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association is an excellent 
source of material on the subject of suc- 
cessful advertising and what makes it 
successful. The same Bureau puts out 
an interesting quiz of about 60 questions 

n “What Do You Know About Ad- 
vertising?”” The questions are asked on 
newspaper-size pages which when re- 
versed give the proper answers. The 
material can easily be used with large 
classes and the students are frequently 


amazed as the answers lay to rest many 
of their old ideas such as whether right 
hand page ads‘are read more carefully 
than those on the left hand page. 

The Lithographers Association has 
recently made available to teachers and 
students interesting material on lithog- 
raphy. 

Finally, the instructor must keep up 
with the trade journals. Here, in all 
probability, is his greatest single source 
of teaching materials. Frequently re- 
prints of valuable articles are available 
at nominal cost. It is his best oppor- 
tunity to keep up to date so that he 
teaches 1949 advertising in 1949. 

F. Byers MILLER 
University of Richmond 


THEORIES OF PRICING IN MARKETING 


NTIL after the time of Adam Smith, 
U economists were concerned very 
little with the business tendencies which 
influenced the individual commercial 
firm. Their speculations pointed toward 
a treatment of trade and toward a 
shaping of tax policies in order to maxi- 
mize crown and state revenues. Sub- 
sequent economists, with Alfred Mar- 
shall a leading contributor, have at- 
tempted to narrow the broader con- 
cepts of Adam Smith to application to 
the general business environment. Their 
theories have not been sufficiently speci- 
fic as to serve as the basis for the manage- 
ment of individual firms, but they have, 
in general, dealt with the total business 
climate. 

Marketing economists are currently 
attempting to integrate some of the 
concepts of economic theory with the 
practices and the problems of marketing.! 


1See for example Wroe Alderson and Reaves Cox 
“Towards a Theory of Marketing,” THE JoURNAL OF 
MARKETING, vol. XIII, No. 2, Oct., 1948, pp. 137-152. 


In time, it may be that theories of 
marketing will be so fully developed 
that they can adequately explain the 
entire range of marketing functions, and 
serve as the basis for consequential econ- 
omies in marketing activity. At present, 
they may be more nearly descriptive 
than diagnostic. This limitation is par- 
ticularly pertinent to theories of pricing. 

Marketing may be described as that 
congeries of functions necessary to bring 
an item of merchandise from its place 
and time of production to the point and 
place of consumption. Various of these 
functions are simple to understand, and 
can be rationalized with efficiency. 
They are clearly subject to the principles 
of business administration in its narrower 
sense. On the other hand, those phases 
of marketing which may be described 
as market development and market 
competition are enigmatic and inscru- 
table. 

The competition of those engaged in 
marketing has been catch-as-catch-can 
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for many hundreds of years. The prin- 
ciple of “buy low and sell high” has 
epitomized the marketing thinking of 
the general run of businessmen, particu- 
larly of those operating on a small 
scale. Theories of price must, then, be 
in the direction of describing the hetero- 
geneous tactics of the market, of calcu- 
lating prices and discounts by conven- 
ient formulae, or of attempting to 
penetrate the maze of contradictory 
appearances, with the hope of discover- 
ing underneath, some compelling tend- 
encies of which businessmen are not 
entirely aware. 

It is clear that the price at which 
merchandise must be sold is subject to 
several formative factors. Under ideal 
circumstances, final or retail price should 
be large enough to cover production 
costs, marketing costs, and profit. But 
one manufacturer’s production costs may 
be lower than those of another; and one 
vendor’s marketing costs may be below 
those of another. For merchandise in a 
competitive market—as most merchan- 
dise is—the manufacturer-vendor may 
have to meet a market price established 
without consideration for his individual 
costs. 

The attempt to cope with competition 
in the market is closer to the art of 
negotiation than to any other form 
of activity. In addition, it entails a 
strategic manipulation of the factors 
under the control of the vendor. The 
manufacturer who attempts to sell his 
product in a competitive market must 
content himself with that portion of the 
market which appears to be his through 
the inertia of competitors or of buyers 
or else try to influence demand for his 
product, or reduce its price. 

That reduction in price appears to be 
possible through one or more of three 
sources: lower profit, manufacturing 
economies, or marketing economies. (It is 


assumed that the manufacturer cannot 
long continue to sell at a loss.) Since the 
objective of doing business in a capitalis- 
tic society is to make profit, the manu- 
facturer may be expected to reduce or 
eliminate his profit only as a last resort. 
In some fields, it may be that manu- 
facturing economies available to one 
competitor are not available to others 
competing with him. But since manu- 
facturing is usually tangible and men- 
surable, economies in productive process- 
es often spread. When they are possible, 
and can be retained exclusively, they 
are, of course, important. But in many 
trades, particularly in the food trades, 
substantial differentials in manufactur- 
ing cost are, in the authors’ opinion, 
rare. 

The brunt of competition, therefore, 
necessarily focuses on the marketing 
processes. It may take one or both of 
two directions: (1) toward an increase 
in the efficiency of the arrangements of 
marketing, i.e., the selection of successive 
middlemen, the more suitable location 
of warehouses, more economical or 
faster methods of shipment, better 
methods of credit control, the purchase 
of wholesale or retail outlets, etc., or, 
(2) toward a manipulation of the ulti- 
mate demand for the product. 

Attempts to manipulate demand may 
take one of three different courses: (1) 
the attempt to stimulate selective de- 
mand by the addition of, or the stressing 
of some distinctive characteristic of the 
product in question; (2) by the attempt 
to reduce the elasticity of demand for 
the product by making the satisfactions 
it is the source of more important in the 
minds of the consumers; or (3) by finding 
new uses or new markets in order to 
broaden the market. 

In so far as attempts to manipulate 
demand are attempts to influence the 
minds of consumers, it is difficult at this 
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stage of knowledge of human reactions 
to be very definite. Much has been 
written on salesmanship and on ad- 
vertising, but competition in these fields 
is actually a competition of ingenuity. 
It is an art which makes use of certain 
instruments about which we _ have 
considerable knowledge. But the end 
product of the use of these tools is still 
obscure before the event. 

The capable actuary can forecast the 
mortality rate accurately but cannot 
foretell the length’of life of the individual 
policy holder; similarly{the#marketing 
economist can calculate more accurately 
the total movement of goods for an 
industry than he can the results of the 
interplay of competitive tactics among 
the firms comprising this industry. It is 
possible to forecast with reassuring 
persuasiveness the demand for men’s 
shoes in 1949, but it is still dangerous 
to attempt to forecast the share of this 
demand which will be claimed by 
individual firms in the shoe industry. 

Moreover, it is possible to stipulate 
many of the factors which will influence 
the price of men’s shoes during the com- 
ing year or during the next year following. 
Theories of price for industries can 
probably be developed to explain a 
great deal of the aggregate movement of 
goods through our various markets, and 
to explain many of the factors which 
tend to set the competitive prices at 


which these goods move. But when the 
individual firm is considered, these 
theories of price appear to have much 
less relevancy. 

Each trade will have its traditional 
marketing arrangements, and its accus- 
tomed discounts or margins at each way- 
point in the distributive system. A for- 
mula for calculating the price the firm 
would like to obtain can, of course, be 
figured out for any seller. And obviously, 
such a formula for each product is highly 
useful. But such formulae should not be 
confused with price theories, which are 
attempts ot express the interplay of 
marketing and competitive forces in such 
a way that price trends can be under- 
stood. Moreover, they offer the danger 
of making the minds of management 
a little too rigid in situations where 
flexibility of policies is of great impor- 
tance. 

Fundamentally, the manufacturer sells 
his output at the price he can get, 
regardless of his preference or his costs. 
If that price is high enough, he stays in 
business. If it is not, he finds a way of 
meeting it, or he goes out of business. 
And it is the interplay of competitive 
forces in the market, rather than arith- 
metical computations concerning his 
own costs, which determines the price 
at which he will sell. 

LAWRENCE C, 
New York University 


LOCKLEY 


COMMENTS ON A UNIVERSITY COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP* 


ust what should be accomplished by a 
J university course in salesmanship? 
For an answer to this question it appears 
reasonable to go to the field of applied 
salesmanship. What ingredients go into 
reasonably successful, productive, and 


* Presented at the Washington Conference, of the 
American Marketing Association, June, 1948. 


efficient personal selling? Without labor- 
ing the detailed enumeration of funda- 
mental factors in personal selling, it is 
perhaps helpful to classify them in the 
following four categories: 


1. Technical Knowledge—knowledge of 
product or service, company, company 
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policies, industry, competition, market, 
etc. 

. Human Knowledge—Social and individ- 
ual behavior knowledge, understand- 
ing of people, personality, psychology. 

3. Knowledge of selling methods—That 
is, Knowledge of at least one selling 
method. 

4. Ability to apply this “batch of knowl- 
edge” in such a way as to perform a 
reasonably successful, productive, and 
efficient job of selling. 


wv 


It immediately becomes apparent 
that any one or more of these four classes 
of ingredients might qualify as the ob- 
jective of a university course in sales- 
manship. However, due to the exceeding-. 
ly broad subject content in these four 
areas, it is necessary to exercise some 
selectivity in formulating a given course 
objective. 

Where sales training is given it is 
almost 100 per cent in technical knowl- 
edge and human knowledge. Seldom 
do you find a selling method or methods 
intelligently developed; and where ap- 
plication of knowledge is undertaken in 
training it is done without a knowledge 
of selling method, thus becoming a 
haphazard trial and error learning from 
experience. In my opinion the most 
urgently needed sales training objective 
today is to do something that will enable 
the salesman, in the presence of the 
buyer, to give an effective, persuasive 
sales presentation. 

This way be accomplished through 
what I like to call “‘pattern selling.” 
This is based upon fundamental selling 
theory; a theory that recognizes the 
want-motivation in man; a theory that 
when summed up from the salesman’s 
point of view asks, “What will my 
proposition do for the buyer?” 

With such a theory in mind the sales 
function becomes a two-fold operation 
calling for (1) determination of the wants 


of a given prospect, and (2) getting 
across persuasively the fact that your 
proposition can best satisfy these wants. 

Does this two-fold sales function 
present difficulties as regards a method 
of accomplishment? Does the fact that 
sellers differ among themselves and that 
there are no two buyers that are quite 
alike defy us to draw generalizations 
from which selling methods can _ be 
drawn? NO—if the generalized method 
(selling pattern) is both fundamental 
and flexible. Fundamental in that even 
though it recognizes broad fields of 
differences in personalities, environment, 
and situations; it still recognizes huge 
realms of similarity in the conditioners 
surrounding buyer-seller relationships. 
Flexible in that it seeks modification in 
those buyer-seller relationships where 
important differences in the sales con- 
ditioners are found. 

Perhaps some of you would ask, 
“Where do we get sucha sales pattern?” 
It seems to me that we must go to sales 
theory and sales practice—to sales 
educators, sales trainers, sales managers, 
and salesmen. I venture to say that we 
might profit by drawing upon the 
academic disciplines of marketing, psy- 
chology, education, and the experimental 
techniques of the social sciences. As a 
starting point I suggest an intensive 
investigation of the literature of sales 
theory and practice, with particular 
emphasis upon those writings that for- 
mulate a selling pattern and detail its 
application. 

It is fair to assume that you will not 
be rash or impulsive, that you will make 
an intelligent evaluation of alternative 
selling patterns in the light of your 
own knowledge and opinions in this field. 
Why not, then, test this selected selling 
pattern by adopting | it as a major element 
in the university course that you are 
teaching or in the sales training program 
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you are conducting? Be personally crit- 
ical; encourage student or trainee crit- 
ical discussion. Is the selling pattern 
fundamental; is it flexible? As time goes 
on it is quite likely that you will make 
certain modifications in the selected 


pattern, and in its application; as you 
do this you will be building a firm 
foundation for successful, persuasive 
selling. 

Ricuarp W. Cox 
DePaul University 


COMPANY RESPONSE TO COUPON INQUIRIES* 


INTRODUCTION 


HE objective of this study was to 

determine the length of time that 
an organization would take in replying 
to a request for a sample of the firm’s 
product, additional information, etc., 
and hence, to draw inferences concerning 
alertness of business organizations on 
sales matters. The method for determin- 
ing this time was as follows: 115 first 
class letters were mailed to 115 different 
organizations which had advertisements 
in one of several magazines.! These letters 
were all sent out on the 6:00 A. M. mail 
from Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, on Thurs- 
day, March 3, 1948. A chart was pre- 
pared so that a record of incoming mail 
could be entered and thus a chronological 
record kept. The necessary time for 
transit of various classes of mail from the 
many locations from which they were 
sent was obtained from the Postmaster 
at Lewisburg. 

When a piece of mail reached Lewis- 
burg, the method for computing the 
“delay” time was obtained by adding to 
the number of days it took for the in- 
quiry to get to its destination the number 
of days it took for the returning piece 
of mail to reach Lewisburg and then 
subtracting that number from the total 
number of days which had elapsed. 

* The author acknowledges the cooperation of Robert 


C. Grosvenor in conducting the survey upon which this 
article is based. 

1 The magazines selected as sources of advertise- 
ments containing various offers were the February is- 
sues of: McCall's, Good Housekeeping, Parent’s, Radio 
News, and Popular Photography. 


This gave the number of days the request 
was in a company office before a reply 
was placed in the mail. An attempt was 
made to keep a record to the closest 
half-day. 

REsuLTS 


A person who has had experience in 
sending such requests knows that often 
several pieces of mail are sent out from 
a single organization in an attempt to get 
the prospective customer to purchase 
what is offered. It can be easily imagined 
what effect 115 such letters would have. 
A veritable flood of mail was received in 
the thirty-day period. For several weeks 
after the close of the period, letters 
arrived from various organizations who 
either hadn’t given up hope or had not 
run through their complete file of high 
pressure mail. 

The result of all this activity is 
recorded in Chart I which presents in 
graphic form the information which was 
tabulated. It can be seen that the curve 
started out with a high peak, a situation 
which was logically expected, and then 
it dropped rapidly from the first day to 
the third day, when a lower peak was 
reached. It dropped for two days until 
the curve began to swing upward and 
reached one of the highest points on the 
graph. At three- and two-day intervals 

2 First-class mail naturally has priority in handling 
over the other classes, and there is a possibility that 
some abnormal delay was encountered with the other 
types of mail. On the whole, this report may be taken as 
indicative of what happens to potential customer re- 


quests. Tabulations recorded here were kept from March 
3rd to April 3rd. 
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the curve reached somewhat lower levels 
again, separated by lower points in the 
curve. The activity slackened for about 
five days when a broader peak was 
reached, which dropped off rapidly and 
then the curve flattened out at the end. 


INTERPRETATION OF GENERAL 
FINDINGS 


After studying the curve and consid- 
ering possible reasons for its shape, a 
possible explanation is that each com- 
pany has a definite method of replying 
to inquiries. Some have no doubt asim- 
plified system whereby the prospect’s 
name is rnerely entered on the mailing 
list and the information requested is 
dispatched without delay. Other com- 
panies have a more complex system 
and it is possible that it might take 
several days for a request to filter 


through “channels” and finally result in 
action. However, for the considerable 
percentage of companies from whom no 
reply was received, it is difficult to 
determine what might have happened. 
There is always the possibility that an 
envelope could be lost in the mail but 
each had a return address on it. The 
addresses to which the requests were 
sent were the ones listed on the coupons 
and blanks so the possibility of an 
inquiry being mis-sent is remote. It may 
well be that it is merely indicative of a 
poorly managed concern. 

Some of the organizations contacted 
seem to have developed excellent co- 
operation with their dealers and travel- 
ing representatives to “follow-up” the 
inquiries which the home organization 
received. Three sent the request to 
their local representatives in order that 
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they might call to dispense further 
information. This is an excellent example 
of efficiency in management, and the 
ultimate in thoughtful planning to make 
the advertising campaign successful.’ 
Several pieces of mail were received from 
the same organization in many instances. 
It is clear from the study that several of 
the organizations have well developed 
mailing practices which include as many 
pieces of mail as are necessary to exhaust 
all possibilities of selling the prospect. 

It will be recalled that there were 
some organizations, (thirty, to be exact, 
representing over 26 per cent of those 
solicited), that did not feel that the 
request was worth answering, for nothing 
has been heard from them. This evident- 
ly shows a definite lack of coordination 
with the advertising and mailing depart- 
ments. What does it benefit a company 
to put on an extensive advertising cam- 
paign in magazines only to refuse to 
recognize requests which are sent in 
in answer to those advertisements? It 
shows a very definite lack of managerial 
ability and leads one to wonder how 
such companies are able to exist in the 
competitive economic structure which 
we have today. 


DIFFERENCES IN RESULTS BY 
Types or COMPANIES 


In attempting to make a conclusive 
statement based upon the results ob- 
tained from the survey, a person im- 
mediately runs into trouble because of 
the variety of organizations contacted. 
However, for the sake of simplicity, the 
companies were divided into four groups: 
Agricultural, Radio, General Commerical, 


3 The researcher did not order anything from these 
companies either at this time, or any other time previous 
to this report. He shall probably purchase some of the 
articles which were advertised because the organiza- 
tions concerned did an excellent job of convincing him 
that he should have the particular product which they 
are offering for sale. 


and Educational. This gives us a four- 
way look into the workings of various 
organizations. 

1. It can be reported that a 100 per 
cent result was obtained from the Agri- 
cultural companies which were con- 
tacted. These were 7 in number, located 
in various states. The average number 
of days for a reply was six, which can be 
considered only as a relative amount in 
comparison with the other organizations. 
This was high when compared with the 
40 radio companies which were contacted 
(see 2 immediately below). 

2. Radio concerns yielded only a 70 
per cent return, considerably lower than 
might be expected. The average number 
of days for a reply was seven, which 
compares favorably with the Agricultur- 
al organizations. It is the writer’s 
opinion that this is a representative 
group and may be considered to hold 
true for the whole field. 

3. Of the 42 General Commerical 
companies contacted, those in which the 
housewife would particularly be in- 
terested, a 69.03 per cent return was 
obtained. The average number of days 
for a reply was ten, which is the highest 
of the three groups reviewed at this 
time. This close correlation is indeed re- 
markable and would lead one immedi- 
ately to state, rather conclusively, that 
a 70 per cent result is general all over the 
field. However, this is not found true, 
as the following statistics indicate. 

4. Of the 16 educational institutions 
contacted, 75 per cent, or 12, replied. 
This gives us a slightly larger figure than 
the previous two groups, and yet is 
lower than the first group. The average 
time for a reply was only four days, or 
the lowest of the four groups. 


CONCLUSION 


The statement may be made on a 
basis of this study that anyone sending 
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in a coupon has only about a seventy-five 
per cent chance of receiving a reply to 
his request. The chance of receiving a 
prompt reply is even less. 

It is relatively simple to state that, 
until the organizations using this type 
of advertising learn to use it properly, 
it will still remain an ineffective method 
of increasing sales. However, when the 


time comes that a prospect is sure of 
an answer to each request he sends to a 
company, then, and only then, will this 
form of advertising reach the effective 
peak in obtaining results which should 
be realized for maximum return on the 
invested dollar. 
Rosert D. HENDERSON 

Bucknell University 


THE NEWSPAPER IN TWO POSTWAR PERIODS 


AILY newspapers so far in the pres- 
D ent postwar period have made a 
somewhat better record than after World 
War I. This is significant, because the 
reign of the newspaper as the leading 
organ of marketing information and news 
coverage in the United States has been 
under challenge during the last two 
decades by the growing radio industry, 
by news and picture magazines, and by 
other media.! 

In this postwar period total circualtion 
of English language dailies expanded in 
the first two years after the end of 
fighting. In contrast, there was a decline 
in total circulation after World War I, 


1 Discussions of general trends in the newspaper pub- 
lishing industry were presented by the author in two 
articles: “The Changing Pattern of the Newspaper 
Publishing Industry,” The American Fournal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Vol. 5, No. 1, Oct., 1945, pp. 43- 
63; and “Cyclical Considerations in the Marketing 
Problem of the Newspaper Industry,” THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, Vol. XI, No. 1, July, 1946, pp. 66-70. 


and the 1918 level was not regained until 
1922. Although the number of dailies 
is less now than after World War I, 
the number is on the increase. Then the 
number was declining. These develop- 
ments are summarized in Table I. 

An even better picture is given by a 
comparison of per capita consumption 
of daily newspapers in the two postwar 
periods. This is indicated in Table II, 
which gives morning and evening, as 
well as total, consumption data. It is 
interesting to note that per capita con- 
sumption of papers did not return to the 
1918 level until 1923. 

In regard to advertising, the showing 
after World War II is not quite so out- 
standing but still indicates the ability of 
the newspaper to hold its own with its 
competitors. Table III is computed from 
the number of agate lines of advertising 
published in each year. 

During the period between the world 


Tas_e I. Toe NumBer OF EnGiisnH Lancuace Dal.ies in THE Untrep STATES AND 
Tuer Tora, CircuLations 1n Two Postwar Periops 








Post World War I 








| 


_ Post World War II 














Year -— —_——| Year a ame a 
| Number of Papers Total Circulation | Number of Papers | Total Circulation 

1918 2,166 | 28 645,041 | 1945 1,749 48, 384,188 

Igig | 2,078 26,443,351 | 1946 1,763 50,927, 505 

1920 2,042 27,790,656 1947 1,769 | 51,673,276 

1921 2,028 28 , 423,740 

1922 2,033 29,680, 328 | | 








Source: Editor and Publisher. 
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Tasce II. Per Caprra Circutation or EnciisH Lancuace Dairy Newspapers In Two Postwar Periops 

















Post World War I Post World War II 
Year Year 
| Morning Evening Total Morning Evening Total 

1918 100 100 100 1945 100 100 100 
1919 92 g! gI 1946 106 103 104 
1920 93 95 94 1947 105 103 104 
1921 94 95 95 

1922 99 97 98 

1923 104 Io! 102 


























Source: Computed from circulation data by Editor and Publisher. 


wars competition in the communications 
field expanded sharply. The news maga- 
zine and the picture magazine have 
provided competition for the daily 
newspaper in the field of printed media 
both for advertising and news coverage. 
Even more spectacular has been the rise 
of the radio industry. There were no 
commercial broadcasting stations at the 
end of World War I. By 1939 there were 
approximately 800. An analysis by the 
Federal Communications Commission 


Taste III. Apvertisinc LinaGeE 1n ENGLISH 
LancuacGeE Dal ties In Two 
Postwar PEeriops 








Post W orld i 














| Post World 
| Wart War I | War II 
Year Year |-—— se 
sad Agate Linage | Agate Linage 
| Advertising | Advertising 
1918 100 1945 100 
1919 138 1946 130 
1920 158 1947 150 
I92I 144 
1922 150 
1923 160 











Source: Computed from Editor and Publisher data. 


in February, 1948, showed that 3,119 
broadcast and television stations were 
on the air or had been authorized. Most 
of this increase has occurred since V-J 
Day, when the total was around goo. 
In view of this expansion, it is significant 


to note that the daily newspaper has 
improved its position over pre-World 
War II both in relation to per capita 
circulation and advertising, as shown in 


Table IV. 


TaB_e IV. Postwar Gains IN PER CapiITA CirRcULA- 
TION AND ADVERTISING OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES 
OF THE UnITED States Over Pre-Wor_p War II 














| 
- Per — Cireulato on | Aduevtioheg 
ear yew 
Morning | Sunine | Total | “17456 
1941 100 | 100 «6©| «(100 | 100 
1947 16 | 112 113. CO 153 





If newsprint supplies had been abun- 
dant, the newspaper might have made 
an even better showing in the post- 
World War II period. Paper also was 
in short supply during the war years. 
Part of the postwar expansion possibly 
can be attributed to the relaxation of 
restrictions on circulation and adver- 
tising imposed during the war years by 
the paper situation. However, the im- 
pressive fact remains that the market 
was there for newspaper circulation and 
for advertising space when they could 
be expanded. In fact, the showing of 
newspapers this time has been very 
impressive in view of the intensified 
competition in the communications field. 

Cuar_es V. KINTER 
Chicago 
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PRICE INDEXES AND CONSUMER EXPENDITURE STUDIES* 


T 1s commonly observed that within 
I the prevailing social and technological 
framework, consumption patterns are 
largely influenced by income-price rela- 
tionships. These relationships measure 
the variations in standards and levels of 
living from time to time and from one 
economic stratum to another. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been concerned with these measures for 
nearly half a century. Indexes of whole- 
sale prices and consumers’ prices, and 
periodic surveys of family expenditures 
in relation to income document the 
changes in the manner of living and in 
consumption patterns in response to the 
developing technology and the shifting 
business cycle. In the analysis of this 
long series of data, we are beginning to 
understand a little of what these changes 
mean in terms of production and mar- 
keting. 

We all know that how people live and 
what they buy are determined partly by 
how they want to live (that is, their 
standard of living) and partly by how 
they can live (that is, by their /evel of 
living). We know that these are largely 
socially or culturally determined: our 
biological requirements for food, clothing 
and shelter could be much more simply 
and more cheaply met. Now we are 
beginning to measure the force of the 
social and cultural drives that motivate 
consumption, and to understand how 
they respond to variations and changes 
in income and price. We are beginning 
to understand what are “essentials” and 
what are “luxuries,” according to stand- 
ards prevailing at a given time. We are 
able for a few commodities to reduce to 
reality the classic “elasticity” of the 


* Based on a paper presented before the Washington 
Conference, American Marketing Association, June, 
1948. 


economist, as it is expressed in the 
buying habits of our population; to see 
that some kinds of consumption in- 
creases in socio-economic status, while 
others decrease; to distinguish between 
demand for quantity and demand for 
quality. 

For example, while we have no direct 
measures of the effects of recent changes 
in income-price relationships on family 
consumption and the level of living, we 
can infer something about them by com- 
paring recent income-consumption stud- 
ies with earlier experience. If we compare, 
for example, the expenditures of families 
in a recent year with expenditures in 
1935-36, we find that an income sufh- 
cient to yield a substantial rate of 
saving in 1935-36 was somewhat short 
of meeting family expenditures in the 
last war years, even under price control. 
Moderate-income families seem to have 
spent more per capita on everything 
except clothes during the later war 
years than in the mid-1930’s, and speci- 
fically not only spent more but bought 
more food and medical care. This was 
true even when we compare families at 
the same dollar income levels in both 
years. 

We can also examine the wartime 
experience of families whose incomes rose 
during the war at about the same rate 
as the cost of living. Such families 
bought much more food and medical 
care in the war than before, and of 
course spent much more for it. It bought 
about the same amount of clothing and 
housing, and of course much less of 
durable goods. But, whereas the 1935 
income was just below the break-even 
point, the “equivalent” wartime income 
left the family several hundred dollars 
in debt. 


Perhaps the nearest we can come to 
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gauging the effects of a decline in real 
incomes over a short time is by com- 
paring the experience of families at 
different income levels at a given time. 
If, for example, we examine the income 
class at the “break-even” point and 
those immediately above and below it, 
we find that per capita expenditures for 
clothing (conspicuously), and, to a lesser 
extent, expenditures for food, as well 
as savings, are less among families in the 
“‘break-even’’class than among those just 
above. But when incomes fall substan- 
tially e/ow requirements, as measured by 
expenditures, purchases for medical care 
are drastically curtailed, along with 
further reductions in food, clothing and 
housing. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics recent- 
ly issued the City Worker’s Family 
Budget, describing a “modest but ade- 
quate” level of living in the light of 
prevailing standards of wage-earner 
families in 34 cities of the United States. 
The quantities of various goods included 
in the budget were arrived at by deter- 
mining, for each class of commodity 
income, that point on the consumption 
scale where increases in income did 
not call forth proportionate increases in 
quantities purchased; or conversely, the 
point where decreased consumption was 
resisted even as income declined. These 
“resistance points’ roughly defined the in- 


THE SHOPPING CENTER—A 


INTRODUCTION 


HROUGHOUT the history of retailing, 
ie types of merchandising outlets 
have emerged as the result of innovations 
in the fields of transportation and com- 
munication. Each advance in these 
fields has caused a development of new 
retail merchandising methods based on 
two fundamental premises: lower cost 


come level above which demand for “more 
and more” give way to demand for 
“better and better.” For example, we 
find that the income at which we reach 
the “resistance point” on boys’ clothing 
is nearly a third lower than the point for 
men’s clothing. This is a reflection and a 
measure of the widespread preference 
for, say, dungarees and ‘-shirts for 
boys of all income groups, and the 
tendency to wear them until they are 
outworn or outgrown, compared to the 
much wider range of qualities and prices 
of men’s clothing and the tendency to 
replace them, for reasons of social accept- 
ability, before they are worn out. 

These findings bear close scrutiny for 
marketing purposes. They indicate not 
only the shifting demands for various 
commodities as incomes (or prices) rise 
and fall. They also suggest the priorities 
placed by consumers on various com- 
modities at various income and price 
levels. 

Unfortunately, the amount of the 
Bureau’s appropriations limits severely 
the rate at which we can exploit these 
data and make them more widely avail- 
able. What we have in accessible form 
is open to you, and we would welcome 
your collaboration in any way which 
would speed up the progress. 

Epwarp D. HoL_anpDER 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NEW TREND IN RETAILING 


of distribution and better customer 
service. 

As the buying habits of customers 
changed, due to new ideas and in- 
ventions, so did retailing. The fair, 
market, shop, trading post, general store, 
specialty store, department store, chain 
store and supermarket evolved. In every 
instance, their economic justification 
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was service to the consumer; in the 
final analysis, each type of operation was 
developed to the advantage of the con- 
sumer. For example: increased con- 
centration of population developed the 
department store; railroad transporta- 
tion and the parcel post system gave 
impetus to the mail-order store. 

With the development of the motor 
car some thirty years ago, the greatly 
increased number of customers thronging 
to the urban districts from the now wide- 
ly extended trading areas soon reached 
mass proportions. Since our cities were 
originally designed for a horse-and-buggy 
age, the ensuing traffic soon became so 
heavy that the pleasure of shopping 
gave way to the chore of shopping. 


Errect oF PopuLaTION DECENTRALIZA- 
TION ON SHOPPING CENTERS 


Paradoxically, the motor car has now, 
of necessity, reversed the trend of 
centralization because people, desiring 
a respite from the traffic problems of the 
city began moving to the extreme urban 
fringes—an exodus which, in turn, stimu- 
lated the desire for safety and facility 
in shopping areas as well as safety and 
quietude in residential areas. An oppor- 
tunity was thus created for the prosper- 
ous, wide-awake retailers of today who 
are constantly on the lookout for ad- 
ditional outlets for their merchandise. 

As quickly as possible they began 
a rush to establish new stores in these 
suburban areas: supermarkets, branch 
stores of downtown department stores, 
independent neighborhood stores—thus 
accentuating the growth of secondary 
shopping areas, some of which will 
eventually suffer from the same evils as 
those which have impaired the parent 
shopping district. 

The self-contained shopping centers, 
those designed to furnish all of the 
basic merchandising services and facilities 


needed by the surrounding population, 
will have a better than average chance of 
survival. They will be located in lower 
rent districts, providing an abundance 
of parking space; the buildings will be 
new, constructed to house the particular 
types of stores needed; and such modern 
ideas as a grass plaza, covered walkways, 
facilities will be coordinated in such a 
manner that this type of operation might 
be thought of as a “selling machine.” 

Through their utilization, there would 
be no reason for the shopper to cruise up 
and down the main shopping areas of 
the city, burning up gasoline and exhaust- 
ing patience, seeking a suitable parking 
space; nor would he be forced to spend 
half the day riding the bus to and from 
town, finally stumbling home, exhausted, 
with arms full of packages. How pleased 
he would be to reach the center quickly, 
park easily, and shop for all needed 
merchandise with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and temper! 

Economically speaking, the growth 
of these shopping centers may be justi- 
fied also. It is no secret that the mor- 
tality rate of retailing enterprises is 
alarmingly high—which is due in part 
to the overlapping or duplication of 
facilities. Many of the stores find that 
the fair share of the business has already 
been distributed to the efficient pro- 
ducers in the area; and other organiza- 
tions, finding that the marginal business 
available to them is not sufficient to pay 
their operating expenses, lose their 
incentive for a profit. The shopping 
center, developed on a scientific basis, 
will eliminate this excessive duplication 
of facilities and will, in consequence, 
insure a fair amount of available trade 
to each member concern. 


Types or SHOPPING CENTERS 


These shopping areas referred to may 
be classified, as either uncontrolled or 
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controlled. The uncontrolled areas grow 
without rhyme or reason, since customer 
traffic is attracted on an individual basis 
and the extension of the trading district 
is appended to existing parking and 
service facilities. As the business grows 
beyond the point where the advantages 
of the convenience it once provided 
are no longer outstanding or even ac- 
ceptable to the consumer, it begins to 
lose business to other, newer shopping 
centers; the total area then loses its 
shopping attractiveness and gradually 
declines. 

In contrast with the uncontrolled 
center is the controlled shopping center, 
so called because it is initiated by a 
private or collective organization and is 
so planned that all its development may 
be regulated for the benefit of both the 
community and the center itself. Al- 
though there were certain isolated in- 
stances of the controlled shopping center 
in existence before World War II, 
these centers received their chief impetus 
when the new residential areas were 
being built to accommodate the in- 
creased influx of war workers into certain 
cities. 

The builders of these projects found 
that they had to provide not only homes, 
but also service and shopping facilities, 
for this growing population. Recognizing 
the inherent advantages in the operation 
of these centers and utilizing their 
war-time experience, these entrepreneurs 
are now establishing community shop- 
ping centers in their postwar residential 
developments. Not only will the centers 
legitimately increase the value of the 
already established residential district 
but they will also, in themselves, provide 
attractive incomes for their builders. 

Shopping centers such as those just 
described are also being built or re- 
designed by private owners, independent 
merchandising organizations, and 


through collective action by merchants. 
For example, Bellevue Square in Belle- 
vue, Washington, a suburb of Seattle, 
is privately owned; the Broadway- 
Crenshaw center in Los Angeles is also 
sponsored by a private organization; 
and, although the planning has hit a 
snag, the merchants of Rye, New York, 
are considering the redesign of their 
entire main street into a coordinated 
shopping center in an attempt to regain 
trade lost to other areas. 


THE CONTROLLED OR PLANNED CENTER 


A shopping center may be planned 
for new communities, readapted for 
existing centers or located i in areas where 
the development of adequate shopping 
facilities has lagged behind the popu- 
lation growth. 


Types of Shops Required 

In planning for new developments, 
the Community Builders’ Council of the 
Urban Land Institute has recommended 
that the first ten shops should be:! 


se 


. Drug Store (with some eating facili- 
ties) 

. Cash and Carry Grocery 

. Cleaner and Dyer Shop which could 
combined with a laundry agency 

. Beauty Parlor 

. Filling Station 

. Bakery (This might depend upon 
supermarket) 

. Shoe Repair (Possibly in rear of an- 
other store) 

8. Laundry Agency 

g. Variety Store 

10. Barber Shop 


wv 


An > Ww 


~I 


Robert W. Dowling has made recom- 
mendations for the types of shops 
necessary for communities, with the 
scale varying from 50 families to 10,000 
families of average income.’ For example: 


1 “Shopping Centers” 
p. 6. 


Urban Land, December, 1946, 
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500 families: Market, Drug Store, Sta- 
tioner, Bar and Grill, Dry 
Cleaner, and Laundry 

2 Markets (self-service), 2 
Drug Stores, 2 Stationers, 
Restaurant (Tea-room type), 
Delicatessen, Bakery, Beauty 
Parlor, Dry Cleaner, 2 Laun- 
dries, Hardware, Florist, 
Bowling Alley, Barber Shop, 
and Liquor Store 


2,500 families: 


On the basis of these recommendations, 
the centers can provide sufficient services 
and adequate facilities to such an extent 
that the center’s development will not 
be impaired. 


Location and Layout 


In planning for a new development, 
matters are somewhat simplified as there 
are no existing facilities and the total 
market potentialities can be closely 
approximated. However, in locating a 
shopping center in an already existing 
area, questions of location and provision 
of shopping facilities require more de- 
tailed analysis. The prime determinants 
are population, purchasing power, dis- 
tance, attractions of competing areas, 
and residual income spent for varying 
types of merchandise. Through careful 
market research the need for, and the 
location of, the planned shopping center 
can be determined. 

After the foregoing questions are 
answered, the problem of adequate 
parking for peak requirements must be 
met. Although it is difficult to arrive at 
a general statement, due to the variables 
in different communities, it is felt by 
those in the field that “‘at least one and 
a half to two square feet of curb and off 
street parking space should be provided 
for each square foot of floor space . . . in 
California, where a large part of the 





* Neighborhood “Shopping Centers” Architectural 
Forum, October, 1943, pp. 77-78. 


trade comes by automobile, two to 
three feet of total parking per one square 
foot [of selling space] is advocated.’ 

Now, at this stage, the final design of 
the shopping center can be determined. 
The layout takes into consideration the 
individual types of stores to be housed 
and the services necessary for the opera- 
tion of each; they are then grouped to 
take advantage of the basic characteris- 
tics of the merchandise, with the con- 
venience to the shopper as the guiding 
criterion. 

The management policies, in operating 
shopping centers, vary in degree from 
non-integrated to integrated operation. 
In a non-integrated center, each individ- 
ual merchant is allowed complete. free- 
dom in merchandising and operating his 
own outlet. The only advantages that are 
of benefit to the retailer are those in- 
herent in the basic idea, such as: con- 
venient location, adequate assortments, 
parking facilities, and a resulting volume 
of business that is relatively stabilized 
and continuous in nature. 

On the other hand, the integrated 
center provides the possibility of co- 
ordinated performance of the various 
merchandising practices and physical 
functions, at a lesser cost to the merchant 
who in turn may pass the resultant 
savings on to the consumer, reducing the 
cost of distribution and thus maximizing 
the sales within the area. Usually the 
cost of occupancy to any individual 
merchandising operation is based on a 
percentage of sales. Due to this, the 
management of the center, acting in its 
own best interests, will be aggressive in 
nature, and the responsibility of co- 
ordination will rest in its hands. How- 
ever, that which is of benefit to the total 
center will be of direct benefit to each 
merchant. In applying this premise to 


8 Technical Bulletin Neo. 4, August, 1945, Urban Land 
Institute, Washington; p. 13. 
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the performance of practices and func- 
tions, the following points are of distinct 
interest to the retailer: 


Merchandising Practices 


Advertising. Many merchants are at 
a disadvantage in advertising, when 
operating on an independent basis, as 
many of the available media are too 
costly for their use. When all of the 
merchants in the center pool their ad- 
vertising expenditures, dominance may 
be gained in newspaper and radio media, 
stressing the advantages of the center 
first, and the merchandise offerings of 
the merchants second. Other supple- 
mentary media may also be used more 
efficiently. For example, a shopping 
news could be prepared and distributed 
to the homogeneous group of actual and 
potential customers without waste. Also, 
in utilizing the various media, the crea- 
tion of the various advertising presenta- 
tions will be cheaper and the appearance 
and effectiveness of the advertisements 
will be better as the work may be done 
by a specialized staff. 

Community Activities. Under the direc- 
tion of the shopping center, merchant 
sponsored community activities can be 
presented much more effectively. Ade- 
quate plans may be made, and each event 
such as decorating for the holidays, 
Christmas for the children, fashion shows 
and cooking schools, may be staged for 
the enjoyment of the entire community. 

Public Relations. These activities, per- 
formed by the store proprietors, execu- 
tives, and employees, will receive greater 
recognition and will be appreciated more 
in the immediate shopping area than if 
their effect were dissipated over the 
total urban area. 

Buying. The interpretation of the 
demands of customers can be more 
exact, and the risk due to changing 
desires anticipated to a greater degree. 


Selling. The peak selling periods will 
be reduced due to the more continuous 
patronage of the customers, and the 
trafic will be denser than in those 
areas depending to a greater degree on 
transient trade. 


Physical Functions 


The receipt, checking, marking, stor- 
ing and delivery of merchandise could be 
performed by one centralized warehous- 
ing organization at a cost less chan if the 
same activities were performed by each 
individual merchant. 

Heating and air-conditioning for the 
entire shopping center can be done more 
economically than when individually 
done. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the integrated shopping 
center offers not only the possibility of 
a lower cost of distribution and/or better 
customer service, the same fundamental 
reasons for the development of our other 
types of retail outlets, but also the in- 
dividual advantages attributed to any 
one type of outlet, any of which may be 
incorporated into the total concept. 
And, even though a trend may be 
transitory in nature, the justification of 
the controlled-integrated shopping cen- 
ter is such that the probability of its 
future acceptance by the consumer, the 
retailer, and the manufacturer seems 
assured. 

Joun E. Merres 
University of Oklahoma 
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FILM REVIEWS AND NOTES 


RETAILING 


NUMBER of producers of educational 
Aa training films have developed 
series of pictures designed to do a more 
complete job than could be done by a 
single film. Such series usually consist 
of a set of strip films or a combination 
of strip and motion picture films. The 
Jam Handy Company and Vocafilm 
Corporation have each produced a series 
in the field of retail selling. 


Helping People Buy Series 

The Jam Handy Company of 1775 
Broadway, New York City, has produced 
a set composed of one motion picture 
and four strip films with records. The 
motion picture is called The Face in the 
Mirror. Titles of the strip films are 
Friendliness, Enthusiasm, Helpfulness, 
and Attentiveness. The motion picture is 
16 mm.; the strips, 35 mm. 

The set is built around the theme of 
the motion picture which shows a sales- 
man on a shopping tour on his day off. 
After experiencing both good and bad 
salesmanship as he purchases various 
items he concludes that every salesman 
should ask himself if he would buy 
from the man he sees when he looks into 
a mirror. The strip films emphasize and 
review points made in the motion 
picture. 

The set may be purchased or rented. 
The combination of motion picture and 
strip films with records costs $232.50. 


Rental is $50 for the first week, and $30 
for the second. The motion picture alone 
sells for $122.50 and rents for $25 for 
the first day, $15 for the second, and 
$10 for the third. 


Customer Relation Series 


The Vocafilm Corporation of 424 
Madison Avenue, New York City has 
produced a set of six strip films with 
records and mimeographed guides which 
give instruction on how best to use the 
series. Titles are Vhat is Public Opinion? 
Our Biggest ‘fob, The Right Start, Set the 
Pace, Handling Complaints, and Don’t 
Pass the Buck. All strips are 35 mm. The 
set is obtainable by purchase only and 
costs $150. 

What is Public Opinion? emphasizes 
the importance of public opinion to the 
retail store and gives instructions on 
how good will may be built. 

Our Biggest Fob tells more about the 
force of public opinion and how a store 
may mold it so that business will be 
improved. The Right Start demonstrates 
that a good public relations program is 
more than giving the customer the goods 
he pays for, that friction must be avoided 
and that the oil that prevents customer- 
retailer friction is composed of interest, 
courtesy, personal appearance, and a 
“pleasant look.” 

Set the Pace points out that merely 
doing a job without making a mistake 
is not enough. The pace must be set so 
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that customers will be glad that they are 
doing business with you. 

Handling Complaints teaches that even 
under the best conditions things some- 
times go wrong and the salesman is 
forced to handle complaints. How these 
complaints should be handled is told in 
detail. 

Don’t Pass the Buck tells the trainee 
to think of the customer, not just his own 
job. Try to be helpful even if the mer- 
chandise wanted or the information 
sought is “‘not in your department” is 
the theme of this strip. 


MARKETING 


Naturally Yours (16 mm. sound-on- 
film color motion picture; running time 


20 minutes; sponsored by National Ice 
Industries; obtainable through City Col- 
lege Film Library, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City) 

This film is of some value in courses in 
general marketing. Although emphasis 
throughout is upon the importance of 
ice in the proper preservation of fruits 
and vegetables, several sequences deal 
with the icing of refrigerator cars and 
trucks, the use of ice in retail displays of 
fruits and vegetables, the harvesting, 
sorting, trimming, icing and marketing 
of lettuce, and the manufacture and 
storage of ice. 

WALTER A. Gaw 
City College of New York 

















Communications 








FURTHER COMMENTS ON PRICES UNDER 
Farr TRADE 


I have read with interest the com- 
ments of Dr. E. T. Grether (THE JOURNAL 
OF MARKETING, July, 1948, pages 85-87) 

on the price study of Fair-Traded drug 

store items. My interest is especially 
keen because the study was made by the 
National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, of which I am secretary. 

Dr. Grether made certain statements 
which indicate that he did not have 
an opportunity to study the whole 
survey. Our study dealt with comparable 
prices of 7,334 Fair-Traded drug store 
items in 1939 and 1947. These items, 
from 250 manufacturers for resale in 
the drug and toiletries departments, 
show an average price increase, 1939 to 
1947, of 1.39 per cent. Our study showed 
that a consumer, buying one of each of 
these 75334 items would have ~ 

$14,403.29 in 1939 and $14,603.56 1 
1947—an increase of only $200.27 or 
1.39 per cent. 

We realized, however, that this type 
of direct price comparison is not wholly 
realistic. Customers do not buy these 
items on a one-for-one basis. Fast-selling 
items might have gone up sharply in 
price and slow-selling items might have 
gone down, resulting in a low average 
increase on a one-for-one basis, but 
actually costing the consumer much 
much more money for his actual pur- 
chases. Therefore, we carried our study 
a step further. 

Through the cooperation of our 
members we obtained an exact record of 
sales made by 84 stores in a two-day 


period. The 84 stores were selected 
carefully to cover all types of operation 
in all sections of the country. We sought 
and obtained a proper balance between 
large stores and small stores, downtown 
locations and outlying residential areas. 

This record listed 94,719 actual sales. 
We turned it over, together with our 
data on price changes, to A. C. Nielsen 
Co., a market research organization of 
outstanding reputation, for analysis. 
Neilsen then weighted our price change 
figures on the basis of consumer demand, 
as shown by the frequency of purchase 
in the 94,719 actual transactions in the 
84 stores. 

This phase of the study gave us the 
actual price change, 1939 to 1947, on 
the basis of consumer buying. It showed 
that the actual price increase on the 
list of Fair Trade items was only 3.1216 
per cent from 1939 to 1947—a figure that 
certainly compares well with the price 
increases of all commodities shown in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics studies. 

I have explained our step-by-step 
procedure because Dr. Grether obviously 
is not acquainted with it. In his comment 
in THE JOURNAL, he used the table of 
weighted price increases and decreases 
and then said: 

“Nowhere is there an explanation of 
the method of weighting employed, al- 
though it is evident that it is somehow 
related to the volume of sales of the 
items. The range of variation among 
the items is from — 32.52 for vitamins to 
51.05 for hospital supplies. Obviously a 
high weighting for vitamins would exer- 
cise a strong downward pull doun [sic] 
the aggregate average.” 
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I should like to call attention to the 
fact that we have distributed some 
30,000 copies of our survey and in no 
single instance have we sent out those 
figures without a full explanation of the 
procedure used in weighting them. Had 
Dr. Grether read our survey I feel sure 
that he would not have made this com- 
ment. 

Incidentally, let me say that we did 
not give an unwarrantedly high rating 
to vitamins, as Dr. Grether suggests. 
Vitamins are fast sellers, as any drug 
man can testify. We did not give any of 
the ratings. That was left to the Nielsen 
organization and, I am sure, the ratings 
are accurate. 

Dr. Grether said that he read a 
paragraph, dealing with the results of 
the survey, “to a number of people, 
including my seminar of eighteen grad- 
uate students, asking them to give me 
their immediate reactions. In most cases 
the reactions were as follows: (1) dis- 
belief—‘it can’t be true; it isn’t in ac- 
cordance with our experience,’ and then 
(2) ‘if true, if throughout this period of 
rising costs and rising prices, drug prod- 
ucts have not risen in price, then they 
must have been overpriced to begin 
with,’ and finally (3) ‘isn’t it a non- 
sequitur to assume that resale price 
maintenance is the cause?’ ” 

This method of checking the accuracy 
of the study could hardly be termed 
scientific. “‘It can’t be true’ may have 
some weight, as Dr. Grether remarks, 
in the matter of public relations but it 
seems to me to be a somewhat frivolous 
comment from any of the eighteen 
graduate students. There are the figures 
and we are prepared to take part in any 
serious discussion of them. But I must 
confess that I do not know how to an- 
swer a graduate student who blandly 
tosses off the figures with “It can’t be 
true.” 


Now as to answer No. 2: the assump- 
tion that “‘prices must have been too 
high to begin with” is hardly more 
scientific an assumption that “it can’t 
be true.” It must be remembered that 
Fair Trade prices are competitive, not 
only within their own merchandise 
categories but with everything else in the 
store. Any manufacturer of toothpaste, 
for instance, knows that his Fair Trade 
price must be competitive with other 
dentifrices—and he knows that if all 
dentifrices are priced too highly sales will 
fall off, even on so essential an item. 

Certainly expenses increased greatly 
since 1939. But volume increased more 
than 100 per cent during this period, 
enabling drug stores to absorb increased 
cost without increasing prices. Net profit 
percentages in the drug field were low in 
1939 in relation to other, comparable 
fields. They are slightly less today, in 
spite of the big increase in sales ie. 
Drug stores have gone about as far as 
possible in absorbing cost increases 
without increasing prices but thus far 
they have held the line on prices. 

On point No. 3 we cheerfully admit 
that there is no evidence in our survey 
which indicates that Fair Trade has been 
the cause of the excellent price showing of 
the Fair-Traded drug store items. We 
did not intimate that Fair Trade was the 
cause. Here again Dr. Grether’s evident 
unfamiliarity with our survey has led 
him into error. 

The survey was undertaken at a time 
when certain Government agencies were 
charging that Fair Trade was responsible 
for high prices. The ill-fated ““Newbury- 
port Plan” for slashing all retail prices by 
10 per cent was getting a lot of publicity 
and charges were flying thick and fast 
at Fair Trade. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission set in motion an inquiry on Fair 
Trade prices which seemed to us to be 
far too limited in scope to reach a fair 
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understanding of the situation. So we 
undertook our own inquiry, on a much 
broader scale, to determine if Fair Trade 
could be charged with raising prices and 
keeping them high. 

Our study showed that Fair Trade 
certainly could not be held responsible 
for raising prices after wartime controls 
were lifted—the period of interest of the 
Federal Trade Commission—because 
prices of Fair-Traded items had held the 
line so well. And it was simple to prove, 
by citing the downward course of prices 
on such drugs as insulin, penicillin, 
sulfathiozole and streptomycin—all Fair 
Traded—that Fair Trade, of itself, is no 
barrier to price reductions. 

Fair Trade, we believe, tends to 
stabilize prices in a rising market be- 
cause the changing of a Fair Trade con- 
tract is far more cumbersome than the 
mere remarking of a price upward. But 
we have made no claim that Fair Trade 
has been fully responsible for holding 
down drug prices. 

I realize that this a lengthy answer 
to Dr. Grether, but I am desirous of 
clearing up these points. I hope that you 
can find space for my comment in the 
next issue of THE JOURNAL. 

F. J. GrirFirus 
National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores 


Apropos oF Consumer Purchasing Po- 
tentials in the United States 


The Books Received section of the 
July, 1948 JOURNAL summarizes the 
claims for this study prepared by Serge 
Morosoff and published by the Dartnell 
Corporation, making some very interest- 
ing statements which are repeated in the 
publisher’s advertising in marketing 
magazines. 

As intensive workers in the very type 
of thing which this book is recommend- 
ing (for instance see October, 1947 


JOURNAL OF MARKETING “Measuring 
Local Markets’’) and as advocates of the 
same general theory and approach which 
Morosoff uses, we have examined this 
work with sympathetic understanding 
of the problems and a grave alarm on the 
gross over-simplifications of the tech- 
nique which are stated or implicit in the 
new volume. 

Categorical exception is taken to the 
statement: 


“Thus the manufacturer simply needs 
multiply the number of families in each 
territory in each income group by the multi- 
pliers for his particular product as given in 
the government studies. The result gives 
total potentials for an industry in 498 trad- 
ing areas.” 


Reasons for taking exception to this, in 
condensed form, are: 


1. Apparel multipliers in the original 
source material are “per capita”; 
Morosoff applies these to families. Thus 
wherever there is more than one man, 
woman or child per family, the figures 
will be, if only for this reason, incor- 
rectly stated. 

2. Morosoff says that for convenience he 
used the national average per capita 
consumption figures in the 1941 Con- 
sumption Study, made from a much 
smaller sample than the original 1935- 
36 Study, which is the only compre- 
hensive basis for this work. This com- 
pletely ignores regional and seasonal 
factors, although any examination of 
the base figures will indicate that these 
show very considerable variation. To 
use an extreme example, the same mul- 
tiplier is used for overcoats in New 
Orleans as in Minneapolis. (For further 
details on this, see Sales Management, 
October 15, 1947, “How Climate Can 
Affect Your Sales’’.)* 

3. Per capita multipliers for Non-Farm 
families only are given to be applied to 


* Also page $27, JOURNAL OF MARKETING, April, 1948. 
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family totals which lump farm and non- 
farm together. There are sharp differ- 
ences in the consumption patterns 
which cannot be ignored and which 
render such averages particularly de- 
ceptive in markets where there are large 
proportions of farm population. 

4. The relationships of expenditure to 
income are based on gross income 
classes as of 1941, when income taxes 
(except at the highest income levels) 
were not a factor, and gross and dispos- 
able income for most people were al- 
most synonymous. The same consump- 
tion factors are applied in this study to 
gross income today when there is a sub- 
stantial difference between gross and 
disposable income for everybody. In 
addition, the change in price relation- 
ships due to changes in the price level 
are ignored. Work done in actually ap- 
plying the “income-expenditure coefhi- 
cient” technique has proved that sub- 
stantial adjustments must be made for 
this factor, and that any multiplication 
of this kind must be correlated to pro- 
duction and sales totals for the type of 
commodity involved. 

The Consumer Purchases Study in- 
formation is only a starting point, and 
there is no simple “open sesame’”’ for 
developing really reliable and usable 
data without considerable checking, 
correlation, and special adjustment. 


All of the above refers to hazards and 
distortions in Morosoff’s suggested use 
of the multipliers. 

In addition, there certainly may be 
question as to the validity of Morosoff’s 
income distribution for consumers, based 
on a standard formula for all places 
modified only for family size. No in- 
formation is given as to how this is 
arrived at in the study, so that the only 
check on this half of the multiplying 
equation is empiric. For instance, here 
is a comparison of a study of income 
distribution in Washington, D. C. re- 
cently made by the Census Bureau and 


the same information as found in the 
Morosoff manual: 





Census* 
A . 
Annual Money Morosoff Thousands of 
Thousands of anpee 
Income Families Families or 
Individuals 
Under $1,000 14.3 28.7 
$1,000 to 2,Cc00 76.5 46.6 
2,000 to 3,000 110.7 79.1 
3,000 to 4,000 92.4 65.3 
4,000 to 5,000 3.1 48.1 
5,000 and Over 50.6 105.0 
Total 86.6 372.8 
3 3 


Median Income $2,925 (est.) $3,401 





lation Reports, Bureau of the Census. 


The exact areas covered are not quite 
identical, and the time periods in the 
Morosoff figures are estimates for 1948, 
compared with Census data for 1947. 
The divergences are so great, however, 
that more than these incidental factors 
of comparability are involved. 

It is important to note that the Moro- 
soff pattern, based on an average, shows 
a heavy concentration in the middle 
income groups, while the Census pattern 
made on the basis of field investigation, 
shows considerably greater concentration 
at the bottom and at the top. This is a 
most serious difference. In attempting 
to evaluate a market, there are quite 
different consumption patterns in places 
with a highly skewed distribution of 
income which is particularly prevalent in 
the South as compared with average or 
highly equalized distribution typical of 
many northern cities, even though total 
income or average income in those places 
is the same. 

From the indications of the Morosoff 
distribution for Washington, one might 
well conclude that the kind of average 
distribution pattern employed, will give 
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very misleading results for all places 
where there tends to be greater than aver- 
age concentration at either end of the 
income scale, or where farm income is 
important. Morosoff “proves” his for- 
mula by checking to sectional averages, 
which will have these discrepancies 
already averaged out in them so they 
hardly prove the validity for specific 
places, the essence of the idea. A further 
point on incomes: “$5,000 & over’”’ is all 
lumped together. The BLS studies go to 
“$10,000” and the per capita is so much 
greater at these top levels that a serious 
distortion enters for all except the most 
mass-consumed items. 

In view of all of the above, the prin- 
cipal objection to the Morosoff idea is 
that it does the whole technique of this 
kind of market measurement (admittedly 
in its infancy) a serious disservice. It 
can give the uninitiated user the idea 
that it is very simple, and he will not be 
willing to undertake the research neces- 
sary to get really worthwhile results. 
Or, if he uses it and finds that the in- 
formation does not tie in sufficiently with 
the facts as evidenced in other ways, the 
entire technique and approach will be 
disregarded and discredited to the detri- 
ment of further progress in the field. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the 
theoretical concept, but feel that the over- 
simplified method, to say the least, is un- 
desirable. 

JosepH H. Wuire 

ARTHUR LONGINI 

Joseph White and Associates, Chicago 
Propuctivity 1n DistTRIBUTION 

In the April 1948 issue of this JouRNAL 
there are three articles dealing with 
Productivity in Distribution.* The pres- 

* Reavis Cox, “The Meaning and Measurement of 
Productivity in Distribution.” Wroe Alderson, “A 
Formula for Measuring Productivity in Distribution.” 


Fenton B. Turck, “Man-hours as a Measurement of 
Marketing Efficiency.” 


ent Note is inspired by them, but it in 
no sense attempts a detailed analysis of 
them. Dealings in the market places of 
the world perform two important and 
basic types of purposes or functions 
each of which might be subjected to 
measurements of efficiency or productiv- 
ty. The three articles in question ap- 
pear to be directed at only one of the two. 
It is to an error of omission rather than 
of commission, therefore, that attention 
is called here. 

Each of the articles stresses the ratio 
of manpower to the quantity of goods 
that changes ownership and position. 
This aspect of marketing involves many 
engineering principles and techniques. 
Time-and-motion studies, avoidance of 
cross hauls, self-service and other labor- 
saving devices, clear descriptions that 
permit sale without point-of-purchase 
inspection or demonstration, economical 
routing of salesmen and of delivery 
service, optimum size of firms and of 
plants, all are important elements in the 
efficiency of this aspect of marketing. 
The discussions by Turck and Alderman 
are helpful towards the measurement of 
productivity of marketing in this sense. 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
that another function or purpose of 
transactions in market places is the 
direction of the use of the resources of 
the Commonwealth. The mere lessening 
of the manpower used in packaging, 
warehousing, transporting, or retailing 
a given quantity of goods will not, of 
itself, improve the balance between 
production and consumption. It would, 
of course, free some personnel to do other 
things than at present and should, there- 
fore, increase our total ability to produce 
and to consume, but it would not increase 
our judgement of what to produce in 
what quantity. The recurrence of gluts 
and famines and of business fluctuations 
in general do not result from inefficien- 
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cies of marketing in the sense discussed 
in the April articles, but they do result, 
in part at least, from inefficiencies in 
our marketing system as a directing 
force. 

In these days of multiplying govern- 
mental aids and interferences in economic 
affairs there are those who claim that the 
weakness of the marketing system lies 
in the extent to which it has been in- 
terfered with. Others claim that only 
through greater governmental participa- 
tion can economic affairs be directed 
efficiently. It is difficult to prove that 
either is surely or completely wrong. 
In any case, new decisions involving the 
desirable balance between free markets 
and government edicts continually are 
being made in legislative and adminstra- 
tive halls. If an objective case is to be 
presented either for or against free 
markets in this continuing controversy, 
measurements will be needed of their 
efficiency as forces directing economic 
activity to the end that production and 
consumption may be harmonized. The 
question to which the April articles is 
not directed, but to which someone must 
give attention, might be phrased: “‘does 
“voting with dollars’ in the market places 
result in as satisfactory a scale of living as 
our technical competence should pro- 
vide?” If not, marketing is not suffi- 
ciently productive no matter how many 
or how few persons are engaged in it. 

Rowanp S. VAILE 
University of Minnesota 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ON Foop PRIcEs 


There must be some people, some- 
where, who can furnish an antidote for 
the poisonous propaganda emanating 
from the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. Does the A. M. A. have a 


public relations program, or can the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture fool all of the 
people all of the time? 

To illustrate; the following article 
appeared August 25, 1948 in the Holland, 
Michigan, Evening Sentinel and probably 
in hundreds of similarly well meaning 
newspapers. 


Foop Costs Up to Recorp HIGH 


Washington, Aug. 25 (UP)—The family 
food basket cost more in June than ever be- 
fore in history, the Agriculture department 
reported today. 

Based on June retail food prices, it would 
cost $705 a year—$13.56 a week—to feed 
an average family of three. 

That was one per cent higher than the 
record rate of $695 a year set last January 
and nearly 15 per cent above the World War 
I peak of $615 a year. 

The department attributed the increase 
to two factors: 

1. Food prices at the farmer’s gate rose 
four per cent from May to June. If the aver- 
age housewife could bypass the wholesaler 
and retailer and get her food straight from 
the farmer, her annual food bill would run 
only $359. 

2. Food processing and distribution costs 
rose six per cent. Thus, the average family 
paid out $346 a year to get its food from the 
farm to the retail counter. That is 72 per 
cent more than before the war. 

While the farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
food dollar rose from 50 cents in May to $1 
cents in June, that was well below the record 
high of §5 cents in January. Before the war, 
the farmer averaged 40 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Meat was the biggest single item in the 
family food budget. At mid-June prices, it 
cost $213 a year for meat for a family of 
three compared with $202 in May and about 
$89 pre-war. 


Using the identical figures above plus 
a little elementary arithmetic we could 
write the story this way: 
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Based on June retail food prices it 
would cost $705 per year to feed an 
average family of three. Before the war 
the cost was $335. 

The farmers portion of the food bill 
jumped from $134 before the war to 
$359 in June, an increase of 168 per 
cent. All other costs combined including 
processing, grading, labelling, shipping, 
risk bearing, storing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing (including advertising) rose from 
$201 before the war to $346 in June, a 
net increase of only 72 per cent. 

If the farmer’s increase in price had 
remained in line with all other services 


used in the marketing of foods, the 
average family of three would have to 
pay only $576 for a year’s supply of 
food instead of $705 based on June 
prices. 

ApRIAN J. KLAASEN 
Hope College 


P.S. Ironically enough the Dept. of 
Agriculture and its farm price support 
policies are probably the main reason 
for high food prices. Their news releases 
may look like goldfish tosome newspapers 
but appear to be a red herring to us. 


A.K. 
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Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of gen- 
eral headings given below. Individual items 
are designated by the number of the general 
class into which they fall and, also, by a 
serial number within the class. 

Readers interested in securing copies of the 
publications mentioned in the following 
pages should address their requests to the re- 
spective publishers.—THE JOURNAL does not 
have copies for sale or distribution. 

Members of the American Marketing As- 
sociation who are engaged in significant 
pieces of marketing research are urged to 
submit items to the Editor of this section. 


List oF GENERAL HEADINGS 
1. Advertising 
2. Selling—Personal 
3. Industrial Marketing 
4. Marketing Farm Products 
5. Marketing Minerals 
6. Marketing Services 
7. Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 
8. Product Analysis 
g. Consumer Studies 
10. Cost of Marketing 
11. Foreign Trade 
12. Co-operative Marketing 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 
14. Retailing 
15. Transportation 
16. Warehousing 
17. Wholesaling 
18. Federai, State, Local Regulation 
19. Taxation 
20. Marketing Theory 
21. Prices and Price Policies 
2. General Market Statistics 
23. Market Area Studies 
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24. Research Technique 
25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Advertising Agency Costs and Opera- 
tions. Ira Rubel and Norman Fields, 
Printers’ Ink, May 7, 14, and 21, 1948. 


At the request of Printers’ Ink, the firm 
of Rubel and Fields, accountants and man- 
agement consultants, has conducted a finan- 
cial study of advertising agency operations. 
The information presented in the series of 
articles is based on 315 replies to a detailed 
questionnaire sent to agencies of all sizes 
and types. The analysis classifies and ex- 
plains income and expense data by volume 
groups, by predominant type of client, and 
by predominant medium billing. Although 
the entire sample is large enough to give 
reasonably reliable results, the report indi- 
cates that some of the detailed break-downs 
should not be accepted without reservations. 

Among the outstanding conclusions de- 
rived from the study are the following: 
Profit percentages (as related to volume of 
space, time, and material charges) are not 
large, and decrease as volume increases. 
Thus, the 4.43 per cent profit of the small 
agency (under $250,000) drops to 2.04 per 
cent for the largest agency class (over $7,000, 
000). Source of income also varies by size of 
agency. Small agencies receive almost as 
much of their income from fees as from com- 
missions, whereas the largest agencies, on 
the other hand, depend on commissions for 
95 per cent of their total income. Since 15 
per cent is approximately the average rate 
of commission, the gross margin (income from 
commissions and fees) as a percentage of 
billings varies for different sized agencies— 
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from about 24 per cent for small firms to less 
than 15 per cent for large ones. 

Of agency expenses, by far the largest is 
salaries, varying from about 42 to 67 per 
cent of gross income, depending on size and 
type of operation. Salaries may be classified 
as direct (personnel concerned with the 
servicing of clients) and indirect (adminis- 
trative or clerical employees necessary for 
the maintenance of the agency as a business 
organization). As might be expected, direct 
salaries constitute the most important ele- 
ment in these costs, roughly about 75 per 
cent of total salary expense. Detailed figures 
for each type of salary expense—client con- 
tact, copy, art, media, research, accounting, 
secretarial, etc.—are given. Other expense 
data are also provided, and operating sta- 
tistics, such as number of employees, in 
total and by work classification, are present- 
ed. The study is an excellent start in the di- 
rection taken by many other business and 
professional groups—the collection of repre- 
sentative operating data with which individ- 
ual firms may make comparisons. 


1.2 The 242 Newspapers That Offer Split- 
Runs and Their Requirements. Jack 
Bradfute, Printers’ Ink, September 
17, 1948. 

Of interest to every advertising or re- 
search man who is concerned with copy- 
testing is this list of newspapers in the 
United States and Canada that make avail- 
able ‘every other copy” split-runs. The list 
was developed by sending a questionnaire 
to each daily newspaper included in Standard 
Rate & Data Service. Of 1,642 such publica- 
tions, 1,222 replied. To ensure complete 
coverage of all newspapers in A.B.C. city 
zones of over 25,000 population, three follow- 
up letters and a telegram were sent where 
necessary to secure answers from reluctant 
respondents. The tabulation presented in 
the article classifies newspapers by state and 
city, and indicates the extra charge and space 
requirements (if any) established for the 
split-run service. 


1.3 Continuing Study of Magazine Audi- 
ences. Supplement to Report No. 9. 


(New York: Life, Rockefeller Center, 
1948, Pp. 14.) 

Previous reports supervised by the Maga- 
zine Audience Group have been concerned 
with the number of individuals reading a 
given magazine. This report is concerned 
with the number of families reached. Inter- 
views in connection with C. S. M. A. No. 9 
were conducted with each member of a fam- 
ily ten years of age or older. The total fam- 
ily audience is established by the number of 
families in which there is at least one reader. 
Individual and family audiences from C. S.- 
M. A. No. 9 are as follows: 


Individual Family 

Audience Audience 
Collier’s II ,000,000 7, 500,000 
Life 26 ,000 ,00O 14,950,000 
Saturday Evening Post 13,750,000 8 ,600 ,000 


1.4 How Remington Rand Reaches More 
Customers at No Extra Cust in Spite 
of Increased Space Rates. Richard 
Manville, Printers’ Ink, August 20, 


1948. 


Faced with increased media costs and a 
relatively fixed budget, Remington Rand 
met the problem by surveying a sample 
(12,500) of its prospect list of 110,000 names 
in order to determine how best to reach its 
market. The picture of audience duplication 
revealed by the study, viewed in the light of 
the space charges of the media, enabled the 
Company to select those media which con- 
tributed most to coverage of the market. The 
author explains briefly the specific tech- 
niques employed in the survey and points 
out some of the limitations of the method. 


1.5 If You Want Better Results from Adver- 
tising—Duplicate! Melvin Gerard, 4d- 
vertising and Selling, August, 1948. 


The duplication in advertising coverage 
resulting from the use of different magazines 
which reach many of the same people has 
often been considered a serious waste. Mr. 
Gerard takes issue with this belief and gives 
some research evidence to support his view. 
He first points out that almost any extensive 
advertising campaign results in duplication 
not only within one type of medium but also 
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between kinds of media and between issues 
of the same medium. This repetition usually 
is considered desirable, or even necessary 
for effective advertising. The same principle, 
he says, should and does apply in the case of 
audience duplication. An experiment con- 
ducted in 1945 using seven separate adver- 
tisements appearing in American Home and 
similar magazines showed that identification 
of brand (measured by the aided recall tech- 
nique) increased substantially among re- 
spondents who had read more than one of the 
magazines. Detailed analysis of the results is 
presented by the author. He concludes that 
duplication between audiences actually in- 
creases the percentage of readers in the fota/ 
audience; hence, advertising effectiveness is 
enchanced with less than a proportionate in- 
crease in cost. 


1.6 The Associated Business Papers. (205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17.) 


The Association is conducting two re- 
search projects. Through the Advertising 
Research Foundation a Continuing Study of 
Business Paper Readership is in progress. A 
readership study will be made on the Oc- 
tober issue of a business paper and the results 
will be made public probably in February, 
1949. The procedure of this study is based on 
two pilot studies made by the Foundation 
on two different business papers. 

The second project underway is a Survey 
of Dealer Opinion conducted by Dun and 
Bradstreet on readers of merchandising busi- 
ness papers. It is expected that the study 
will be completed by January, 1949. 


1.7 The Why and How of Business Paper 
Advertising. Stephen Goerl. (New 
York: Stephen Goerl Associates, Inc., 
22 East goth Street, 1948. Pp. 32. 
$.10.) 


The objective of the booklet is to show how 
to use more effectively the advertising pages 
of business papers. It is the author’s conten- 
tion that business paper advertising has not 
kept pace with developments in the con- 
sumer field. 

The contents of the booklet are summa- 
rized in “ten basic rules of good business paper 


advertising.” Among them are the following: 
give factual and reliable information, do not 
use misleading headlines, use good artwork 
—or none at all, avoid crowded layouts. 


1.8 Copy that Clicks. (New York: The As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., 205 
East 42nd Street, n.d. Pp. 48.) 


An interesting presentation of some 20 ad- 
vertisements run successfully in business 
papers. Each advertisement is analyzed to 
show why it was successful. Perhaps the 
principal generalization that can be drawn 
is that business readers iike factual and even 
technical copy. 


1.9 The Advertising Research Foundation. 
(11 West 42nd Street, New York 18.) 


The Foundation has released Study No. 7 
of The Continuing Study of Farm Publica- 
tions, which covers the May 1, 1948 issue 
of The Farmer ($25.00); also Study No. 12 of 
The Continuing Study of Transportation 
Advertising, made in Providence, Rhode 
Island during April, 1948. 


1.10 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Direct-Mail Advertising. (Basic Informa- 
tion Sources.) A list of Government and 
nongovernment books, pamphlets, circulars, 
directories, and other materials on direct- 
mail advertising. 


1.11 How to Secure Meaningful Audits of 
Your Trade Show Audiences. R. B. 
Hanna, Sales Management, Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. 


The increasing number of trade shows 
prevents many firms from exhibiting at every 
one that might conceivably draw some per- 
sons interested in their products. However, 
the lack of information about the audiences 
of many of these shows often renders the 
making of a choice little more than a guess. 
The author cites many examples of problems 
faced by the General Electric Company in 
evaluating such audiences and makes sug- 
gestions for a proper approach to the audit 
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of this specialized but important advertising 
medium. 


1.12 Radio Advertising. Charles H. Wolfe, 
Printers’ Ink, July 2 and 9, August 
27, September 3 and 24, 1948. 


Under a number of different titles, Mr. 
Wolfe presents in these articles the results 
of many research studies on radio advertis- 
ing. They are not all closely related to one 
another and are not intended to provide a 
comprehensive coverage of the field. 

The first study is concerned with listener 
attitudes (in metropolitan New York) to- 
ward radio commercials. It concludes that 
a great majority (seven-eighths of the re- 
spondents) are somewhat critical toward 
the medium, more so than they are toward 
newspaper advertising, for example. On the 
other hand, the degree of irritation engen- 
dered by radio commercials is perhaps not 
very great in most cases, since five-eighths of 
the respondents expressed unwillingness to 
pay a tax of as much as ten dollars per year 
to be able to enjoy radio without advertising. 
Furthermore, listeners recognize that the 
sponsor of the commercial message also pays 
for the editorial material on the radio pro- 
gram. 

The second article deals with such adver- 
tising questions as the relation between suc- 
cess of a firm’s advertising in this medium 
and the share of the advertising budget ex- 
pended upon it. Here the nature of the ques- 
tionnaire process is such that responses may 
well be biased. The next article presents a 
tabulation of the opinions of several hundred 
advertising managers on a number of matters 
of advertising strategy, e.g., minimum 
length of time necessary to achieve full bene- 
fit from radio, type of program to be selected, 
the use of program rating devices or tech- 
niques, program and sponsor identification, 
and so on. 

Pre-testing the radio program is the topic 
of another of the articles in the group. Some 
techniques of accomplishing a pre-test are 
explained and case histories of their use are 
presented to exemplify the different objec- 
tives which they may attain. Additional case 
histories are employed in the fifth article to 


highlight a listing of the many uses of spot 
radio advertising. On this special aspect of 
radio Mr. Wolfe is scheduled to publish five 
more articles in future issues of Printers’ 


Ink. 


1.13 A New Look at Radio Audience Meas- 
urement. H. M. Beville, Jr., and 
Ken Greene, Printers’ Ink, May 14, 
1948. 


As generally conducted most postcard 
studies of the radio audience ask respond- 
ents for the names of stations they listen to 
regularly. This technique does not give a 
direct measure of the relative amount (in 
time) of listening to each station. However, 
study of correlations with other techniques 
has shown that the relationship between 
amount of listening and the postcard results 
can be stated mathematically with consider- 
able accuracy; hence, knowing postcard re- 
sults, a projection can be made to determine 
the relative share of time each station in an 
area achieves. 

From a study of the correlations between 
data provided by four different radio audi- 
ence measurement techniques (N.B.C. “‘lis- 
ten regularly” postcard studies, Hooper 
coincidental telephone survey, Dr. Whan 
personal interview studies in lowa and Kan- 
sas, the Nielsen Audimeter) the authors con- 
clude that it is possible to project more use- 
ful audience measurement data from “‘listen- 
ing most” studies. 


1.14 Qualitative Analysis of Radio Listening 
in Two Central Illinois Counties. 
Charles H. Sandage. (Urbana: Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, University of Illinois, Bulle- 
tin No. 68.) 


A study of listening habits obtained by the 
diary method from various members of 
households in McLean and Champaign coun- 
ties. Data are analyzed in several ways 
(urban, village, and farm; education levels; 
age; sex; etc.). The diary technique permits 
qualities to be examined which are not feasi- 
ble by other techniques. Complete data are 
given for listening during certain weeks (in 
summer and in fall), which reveal some new 
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aspects of urban vs. rural listening by time of 
day and season of the year. Statistics on 
radio audiences are presented in both tabular 
and graphic form. 


1.15 Farm Listening. Broadcasting, July 12, 
1948. 

A Purdue University questionnaire study 
of Indiana’s farmers shows that during the 
summer months daytime radio listening by 
farmers is confined mostly to mealtime pe- 
riods. After six P.M., listening increases to a 
peak at eight o’clock, then drops to only five 
per cent by nine P.M. 


1.16 Are U. S. Hooperatings Projectable? 
Hans Zeisel, Printers’ Ink, July 9, 
1948. 


After briefly describing the new method 
employed to obtain the Hooperating, the 
author explains the four hypotheses upon 
which the sampling plan is based and sug- 
gests that additional information be released 
to satisfy researchers as to its validity. 
Specifically, he would like to have details of 
the sample design and the ratios of diary 
ratings to coincidental ratings for each pro- 
gram in the subsamples. Finally, it is sug- 
gested that the question procedure be im- 
proved to determine if others in the home are 
listening even though the person answering 
the telephone is not. Dr. Zeisel states that 
determination of the total listening audience 
is not possible until such information is 
available. 


1.17 Station Ratings. Dr. F. L. Whan, 
Broadcasting, July 19, 1948. 


BMB station coverage figures sometimes 
have been used to rate stations or programs, 
but as Dr. Whan explains, these coverage 
figures do not measure listening audience 
preferences. He demonstrates this point by 
the use of four charts, which show the ab- 
sence of agreement between coverage, as 
measured by BMB studies, and preference, 
as determined in surveys asking for “‘listened 
most” information. The author concludes 
that both types of measurement are neces- 
sary to the attainment of a satisfactory un- 


derstanding of the total potential audience. 

A later issue of Broadcasting, that of Au- 
gust second, gives a brief summary of Dr. 
Whan’s eleventh annual survey of Iowa 
listening preferences. 


1.18 The Anatomy of the Radio Commer- 
cial. Marion Harper, Jr. and Herta 
Herzog, Advertising and Selling, July, 
1948. 

This first in a series of articles describing 
an analysis of radio commercials undertaken 
by the research department of McCann- 
Erickson outlines the scope of the study and 
presents some of the findings. Typical of the 
facts presented in this report are the number 
of products advertised on each program, the 
number of commercials, the timing of the 
commercials, and the number of sponsor 
references. Future installments will present 
information concerning the techniques of 
production and the content of commercials. 


1.19 Wire Broadcasting in Great Britain. R. 
H. Coase, Economica, August, 1948. 


During the late twenties there was rapid 
development in Great Britain of relay ex- 
changes sending radio broadcasts over wire 
to the homes of subscribers. The advantages 
to the subscribers appear to have been chiefly 
in the simplicity and low rental cost of the 
receiving apparatus. No attempt to intro- 
duce advertising seems to have been involved 
nor was the movement a protest against the 
programs broadcast by the BBC. Neverthe- 
less, it was foreseen by the Government that 
wire broadcasting threatened to create pro- 
gram competition, and might be used for 
advertising. Consequently, many _ restric- 
tions were placed on wire broadcasting. The 
relay exchanges are not permitted to receive 
payment for distributing programs trans- 
mitted by foreign broadcasting stations, and 
are warned that if any considerable amount 
of advertising material is distributed drastic 
action will be taken. 

One-program exchanges must distribute 
BBC programs go per cent of the time, and 
two-program exchanges must devote one 
exclusively to BBC, while the other program 
must carry BBC broadcasts 75 per cent of 
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the time. Mr. Coase observes that these re- 
strictions have greatly limited the accept- 
ance of wire broadcasting, and sees in them 
a serious abuse of the monopoly powers of the 


BBC. 


1.20 United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Television. The use of television will be 
the subject of an exploratory study under 
the Research and Marketing Act. The proj- 
ect will be conducted by the Radio Service 
of the Department of Agriculture in cooper- 
ation with television networks and stations, 
State extension services and other public 
and private agencies. 

Radio Dissemination of Market News. The 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture has made 
a questionnaire study to determine the ex- 
tent of and recent changes in the dissemina- 
tion of market news on farm products. 


1.21 How Do Advertising Agencies Treat 
Public Relations? Anne Barnard. 
Advertisers Accept P. R. as Top 
Management Job. Printers’ Ink, 
July 30, 1948. 

These two reports on surveys conducted 
by Printers’ Ink cover such topics as the 
nature of the public relations function, its 
purpose, techniques, and costs, organization 
for public relations within the company and 
within the agency, and the extent of adver- 
tising agency participation in public relations. 
Material is presented in descriptive rather 
than tabular fashion in order to show more 
clearly the differences in practices and atti- 
tudes among advertisers and agencies. 


1.22 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
Literature on Public Relations. William A. 
Mielander. Lithoprinted. May 1948. Pp. 14. 
Free. 


1.23 1947 Advertising Appropriations of 256 
Manufacturing Companies. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany, 330 West 42nd Street, Labora- 


tory of Advertising Performance 
Bulletin No. 8001, 1948. Pp. 4.) 


Advertising appropriations during 1947 
as a percentage of sales are listed for 256 
firms, mostly manufacturers of industrial 
rather than consumer goods. High, low, and, 
median figures are also given by industry 
groups. Medians range from one-half of one 
per cent to three per cent of sales. 


1.24 National Advertising Investments in 
1947. (New York: Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau, 271 Madison Avenue, 
1948. Pp. 152.) 


An analysis of the expenditures during 
1947 of 2,498 companies for magazine ad- 
vertising, newspaper advertising, and net- 
work radio. Of the more than 5,000 products 
advertised, 77.5 per cent were advertised ‘in 
magazines, 42.2 per cent in newspapers, and 
7.6 per cent over network radio. Space and 
time charges for the three leading media are 
estimated as follows: 

Magazines 


Newspapers 
Radio (network and spot) 


$442,015 ,000 
311,300,000 
220,940,000 


Since 1939, magazines appear to have made 
substantial progress at the expense of news- 
papers. 

Breakdowns are reported for each com- 
pany and each product. 


1.25 Third Report on The Balance Sheet of 
Advertising. (Philadelphia: The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Independ- 
ence Square, 1948. Pp. 17.) 


An address by Donald M. Kerr before the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association in July, 
1948, reporting the results of Curtis’ third 
survey of brand consciousness. Certain shifts 
in competition are indicated by the results. 
For example, consumers mentioned in this 
survey, in comparison with the survey of a 
year ago, 56 more brands of bacon but 63 
fewer brands of family flour. For several com- 
modities, case histories of brand conscious- 
ness are presented and the presumed influ- 
ences of advertising shown. 
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2. SELLING—PERSONAL 


2.1 Sales Aptitude Tests for Commerce 
Students. Frank H. Beach, Opinion 
and Comment (University of Illinois), 
August, 1948. 


Professor Beach describes the application 
of a new test for sales interest and aptitude, 
called a “Personal Reaction Survey,” de- 
veloped by Professor Richard M. Page, to a 
group of 148 Illinois students enrolled in 
the course in Problems in Sales Administra- 
tion and a group of 32 students in the C.P.A. 
Problems course. The Page test uses “filler” 
questions that do not enter into the calcu- 
lation of the final grade in order to minimize 
the effects of attempts to “‘outguess” the 
test by putting down untrue answers. Six 
different classifications of sales jobs are 
recognized, and for each two special keys 
have been prepared for grading the answers. 
The sales management students’ grades 
closely paralleled the distribution of grades 
of the “good salesmen,” and the accounting 
students, of the “poor salesmen,” of a Chi- 
cago sales force of 66 men. 


2.2 The Human Factor in Salesmanship. 
See item No. 26.7. 


2.3 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
Literature on Salesmanship. Ralph B. 
Thompson. Lithoprinted. October 1948. Pp. 
6. Free. 


3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3-1 Buying Responsibilities and Reading 
Habits of Executives Interested in 
Materials Handling Equipment. (A 
Survey for Industrial Publishing Com- 
pany, 1240 Ontario Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, prepared by Marketing and 
Research Division, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. n.d. Pp. 10.) 


A survey conducted by mail of subscribers 
to Flow magazine. Questions asked included 
responsibilities of the subscriber, types of 
mechanical handling equipment used, meth- 
ods of handling incoming materials, types of 


products purchased by the subscribers, and 
trade magazines read. 


3.2 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


Directory of Texas Manufacturers, 1947 
Edition. Staff project. Lithoprinted. 1947. 
Pp. 343. $3.50. 

This edition of the Directory is the sixth 
to be prepared by the Bureau of Business 
Research since 1933. The 9,300 firms listed 
are classified by products and by cities as of 
October 1947. In addition to the firm name, 
the city section also includes the following 
data: address of the firm; name and title of 
principal officer; type of organization; date of 
establishment; number of employees; area of 
distribution of products manufactured; and 
the code number or numbers representing 
the products manufactured. 


3-3 1949 Industrial Market Data Book 
Number. Industrial Marketing, Sep- 
tember 15, 1948. 


Industrial Marketing’s annual data book 
issue provides a mass of information on 
media and markets in a convenient form for 
use by the industrial marketer. Both de- 
scriptive and statistical materials, assembled 
from departments and bureaus of the United 
States Government, from trade associations, 
and from industrial media, are presented for 
the several hundred trades and industries 
included in the book. Indexes enable the 
user to locate facts on specific industries, 
business publications, yearbooks, catalogues, 
and similar reference sources. 


3-4 United States Department of Commerce: 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 


Industrial Marketing. (Basic Information 
Sources.) A list of Government and non- 
government publications on the subject of 
marketing business goods in contrast with 
the marketing of consumer goods. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


4.1 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


The Texas Wheat Situation. J. R. Stock- 
ton. Staff project. Explores the trends in 
Texas wheat production and the farm cash 
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income from wheat for the years 1913-47. 

Production and Marketing of Mohair in 
Texas. Stella Traweek. Research Mono- 
graph. October, 1948. $2.00. An analytical 
and historical study of the marketing of mo- 
hair in Texas, illustrated with charts and 
photographs. 


4.2 University of Illinois. (Urbana, Illinois.) 


The College of Agriculture reports two 
additional studies recently completed: Quail- 
ity Price Relationship of Potatoes at the Retail 
Level, AE 2558, Mimeographed report, 55 
pages; and Marketing Peaches and Straw- 
berries Through Southern Illinois Frozen Food 
Locker Plants, reported in Illinois Farm 
Economics 157, pp. 681-682 by S. T. Rice. 


7- PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 


SUMER GOODS 
7.1 The Sales Budget: Blueprint for More 
Efficient Marketing. Charles W. 


Smith, Sales Management, July 15 and 
August I, 1948. 


The author first carefully defines the ob- 
jectives of a sound sales budget and enu- 
merates the items which should be covered 
(sales, both in total and broken down by 
products, by territories, by size of market 
area, by class of trade, by months, and by 
key accounts, and expenses, both total and 
by classifications similar to those for sales). 
Then he explains in some detail the proce- 
dures which may be used to provide the 
data necessary to achieve these objectives. 
Forecasting sales, for example, should take 
into account the growth curve, the nature of 
consumer demand, promotional require- 
ments, and factors limiting ability to meet 
potentials. Although much of the material 
presented is not new, its clear organization 
and explanation may be helpful. 


7.2 We Read Our Sales Future in Seven 
Simple Charts. John G. Salisbury, 
Sales Management, September 1, 1948. 


The interesting method of short term fore- 
casting of sales described in this article is 
based upon the employment of an annual 
product sales curve applied to the actual 


sales of the first three months. Fundamen- 
tally, it assumes that the volume of sales of 
the first three months indicates the /eve/ 
of sales for the year and that a predeter- 
mined seasonal pattern can be applied to 
the level so determined. This method must 
be applied with judgment, but its use is 
simple and avoids much arithmetic juggling. 
Annual sales so forecast may be checked 
against an appropriate business index. 


7.3 Why Realistic Dealer Quotas Allow for 
Seasonal Variation. Anthony E. Cas- 
cino, Sales Management, August 15, 
1948. 

In order to obtain the most benefit from 
the assignment of quotas to individual deal- 
ers the author argues that annual goals must 
be broken down to monthly quotas with due 
allowance for seasonal variation. Without 
explaining the detail statistical techniques 
involved in calculating his seasonal index 
he shows its application to a particular 
group of dealers’ quotas. In general, the 
author’s thesis appears to be sound, though 
the uniform application to different regions 
of a seasonal index derived from national 
sales data may be questioned in some cases. 


7.4 Buyer Acceptance Survey of New Shop- 
ping-Handbag. (New York: Business 
Information Division, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 290 Broadway, Septem- 
ber, 1948.) 

A buyer acceptance study combined with 
an analysis of the most effective channels 
of distribution for a new shopping-handbag 
was completed in recent months for a textile 
house. The shopping bag folded to handbag 
size, and thus could double as a purse. 

Personal interviews were conducted in 
major cities throughout the country with 69 
sources representing potential outlets for 
the shopping bag. These included depart- 
ment stores, the grocery, drug, premium, 
and other fields. Additional trade authorities 
were consulted in order to determine the 
most desirable type of distributors to employ 
and the most important centers of distribu- 
tion for this product. In discussing buyer 
reaction to the appearance, utility, and price 
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of the shopping bag, the report reflected 
specifically the type and price of bag buyers 
would prefer. 

Copies of the study are ot available, but 
folders describing Buyer Acceptance Stud- 
ies and Distribution Method Analyses will 
be furnished by the Business Information 
Division, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


7.5 A Survey of Wholesale and Retail Flor- 
ists. (New York 8: Business Informa- 
tion Division, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, August, 1948.) 


A number of significant facts and opinions 
about the flower trade were reported in a 
survey recently completed for a prominent 
wholesale establishment. Approximately 300 
retail and wholesale florists were questioned 
as to buying practices, pricing policies, sales 
trends, and innovations in marketing meth- 
ods. 

It was found that retailers order more 
flowers over the telephone than in person, 
although many visit two or three wholesale 
outlets shopping for quality and price. They 
purchase flowers outright, usually on 30 
days’ credit, whereas wholesale houses carry 
a majority of their stock on consignment. 

Most wholesalers and many retailers ob- 
tain cut flowers from suppliers in other parts 
of the country. The bulk of flower shipments 
are handled by railroad express, but air ship- 
ments are on the increase, thus opening up 
distant markets. Many orchid blooms, for 
example, are flown to American markets from 
Hawaii, South America and Mexico. They 
tend to be less expensive but are generally 
inferior in quality to domestic orchids, most 
of which are grown in California and in the 
New Jersey—New York—Connecticut area. 

Retail florists report that, on the average, 
about 70% of their sales are made to regular 
customers. The majority of these stores rely 
upon telephone directory listings, store dis- 
plays, floral contributions and membership 
in local clubs and civic groups to attract 
business. Some concern was expressed by 
retailers over the growing competition from 
packaged cut flowers sold in such outlets as 
department stores, drug stores and super- 
markets. 


A summary of the major findings of the 
report is available from Dun and Bradstreet. 


8. PRODUCT ANALYSIS 


8.1 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Commerce. 


Market Research in the Development of New 
Products. An address by Nelson A. Miller, 


Chief of the Marketing Division, Office of 


Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, before the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco Chapter, July 29, 
1948. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 The Influence of Women on Buying. 
(New York 19: Marketing Division, 
Hearst Magazines Inc., 57th Street at 
8th Avenue, 1948. Pp. 33.) 


The 1948 edition brings up to date and 
also broadens the scope of the first edition 
of this study published in 1946, and should 
prove even more helpful. The ratings of the 
influence of women on purchases of more 
than 200 products are supplemented by a 
running comment on various aspects of the 
subject as they relate more particularly to 
the different commodity lines. A table show- 
ing the number of women prospects, by age 
group, for 1947, and estimates for 1950, is 
appended. 


9.2 Is the Buying Influence of Men Under- 
estimated? Carl R. Gisler, Printers’ 
Ink, September 24, 1948. 


The statement that “women influence the 
spending of 85 cents out of every dollar” 
has been so widely accepted that this study 
aimed at obtaining objective evidence on 
the matter is a welcome change. The care- 
fully planned and executed project, spon- 
sored by Fawcett Publications, discloses that 
actually brand selection responsibility varies 
greatly with different products, and that in 
most cases men are far more important in 
influencing the brand choice than the tabula- 
tions of the sex of actual purchasers would 
indicate. The author points out that this 
analysis represents only a first step in the 
study of the problem and notes certain 
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avenues of further investigation, for which 
he asks suggestions and comments. 


9.3 Consumers Growl and Get Tough in 
Face of High Prices. Sa/es Manage- 
ment, September 15, 1948. 


Repeating its consumer survey of 1947 
on consumer attitudes toward prices, Sa/es 
Management has found that there is increas- 
ing resistance to high prices and that there 
exists less consumer optimism toward lower 
prices. Resistance as reported in the survey 
has taken the form of refusing to buy alto- 
gether (postponing purchase), shopping a- 
round for values, accepting substitute brands 
or items, and making repairs. The number 
of individuals reporting experience with 
unsatisfactory quality has also increased 
markedly since 1947—then, 45 products per 
100 people, now 65 products per 100 people. 
Some indication of buying intentions, quite 
properly discounted, is also given in the 
article. 


9.4 Cosmetic and Toilet Goods Buying 
Habits of 1035 Redbook Families. 
(New York: Redbook Magazine, 444 
Madison Avenue, July, 1948. Pp. 62.) 

Interviews were conducted by Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc. Results are presented 
for the present survey along with, for com- 
parison purposes, data gathered in a previous 
survey made in 1946. Some rather signifi- 
cant changes in the use of cosmetics and 
toilet goods apparently have taken place 
during this period. Two of the more spec- 
tacular changes are the increasing popular- 
ity of home permanent waves and the in- 
creasing use of cream shampoos at the ex- 
pense of the liquid types. 

An interesting feature of the presentation 
is a section showing shifts in brand prefer- 
ences during the past year for 14 products. 
Special tabulations show gains and losses 
during the year for each brand and the com- 
petitive brands from which gains were made 
and to which losses took place. 


9.5 Work Clothing Survey. (Des Moines, 
Iowa: Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, 1948. Pp. 13. Mimeo- 
graphed.) Work Clothing Survey. 
(Racine, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Agri- 


culturist and Farmer, 1948, Pp. 17. 
Mimeographed.) 

The surveys were made by mail in Iowa 
and Wisconsin respectively during May, 
1948, and covered all work clothing, includ- 
ing shoes and gloves. The reports give data 
on the quantity and brands purchased dur- 
ing the past year and what brand advertising 
was seen by the respondents. Five hundred 
questionnaires were mailed in each survey, 
109 being returned in the Iowa mailing and 
209 in the Wisconsin mailing. 


9.6 Vacation Preferences, Experiences, and 
Plans of Women’s Home Companion 
Readers. Pp. 16. Clocks in The Ameri- 
can Magazine Homes. Pp. 12. (New 
York: The Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, 1948.) 

The vacation travel survey was con- 
ducted by mail during February, 1948, to 
obtain information on both 1947 vacations 
and 1948 vacation plans. At the time of the 
survey, respondents were planning more 
extensive vacations for 1948 than were 
actually taken in 1947. Almost two-thirds 
expected to finance their 1948 vacations 
from current income; the remainder planned 
to utilize savings. 

The survey on clocks, also made by mail, 
reports ownership in 1947 and buying plans 
for the next year. Brand ownership and buy- 
ing motives are reported. Average number 
of clocks owned per home was 2.7, and 18 per 
cent of respondents expected “0 buy one or 
more clocks during the ensuing year. 


9.7 Farm Home Decoration and Equipment 
Survey. (Cleveland: Capper-Harman- 
Slocum, Inc., 1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
1948. Pp. 38.) 

Questionnaires were mailed to a cross- 
section of subscribers of the Ohio Farmer, 
the Michigan Farmer, and the Pennsylvania 
Farmer. Information was obtained on the 
following items: methods of decorating walls 
and ceilings, types of floor coverings used, 
most recent purchases of furniture and 
furnishings, purchases of electrical equip- 
ment during the past two years, and plans 
for future purchases. Brand preferences are 
reported for paint and electrical equipment. 
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9.8 Writing Materials Survey. (New York: 
Seventeen, 11 West 42nd Street, 1948, 
Pp. 20.) 


A report of the Seventeen consumer panel 
on ownership, use, and brand preferences of 
pens, pencils, school supplies, and type- 
writers by teen-age girls. Almost all of the 
respondents owned fountain pens at the time 
of the survey but only two-thirds owned 
mechanical pencils. A substantial number, 
almost half, indicated that they chose the 
particular brand or make that was purchased. 
As might be expected, brand recognition of 
school supplies was not widespread. 

By the time this issue of THE JOURNAL 
appears a survey of Home and Appliances 
and the Third survey for cosmetics, soaps and 
toiletries will probably have been completed. 


9.9 Consumer Shopping Habits Regarding 
Groceries. (Knoxville, Tennessee: The 
University of Tennessee Record, Divi- 
sion of University Extension, July, 
1948. Pp. 41.) 

Another cooperative study between the 
College of Business Administration of the 
University of Tennessee and the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. The report contains informa- 
tion regarding grocery buying habits, pa- 
tronage motives (convenient location and 
lowest prices were the two most important), 
type of service preferred (76.5 per cent de- 
sired self-service), readership of advertise- 
ments and the purchase of advertised spe- 
cials, and degree of brand consciousness. 


9.10 Look With Us Into Our Readers’ Lives. 
(New York: New York Herald 
Tribune, 1948. Pp. 39.) 


A survey of 4,000 readers of the Herald 
Tribune covering a wide variety of topics. 
Basic economic data are presented regarding 
the readers, including income, occupation, 
home ownership, rent paid, and yearly ex- 
penditures for several categories of products. 
Ownership, use, and brand preferences are 
given for a wide range of grocery products, 
household appliances, toiletries, drugs, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, radios, and similar prod- 
ucts. Information is also given regarding 


a number of other items, such as insurance, 
travel, theater patronage, hobbies, and 
sports. 


g.11 A Study of the Characteristics of 
Chicago Herald-American Readers. 
(New York: Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, n.d. Pp. 
29.) 

Interviews were conducted during October 
and November, 1947, to ascertain in the 
Chicago metropolitan area the characteristics 
of readers of the Chicago Herald-American. 
What makes this readership report a some- 
what exceptional one is a rather lengthy 
discussion of the research techniques used. 

An area sampling method was employed, 
and the report devotes considerable space 
explaining its advantages in relation to the 
quota method. Interviewing techniques and 
the reliability of the survey results are also 
carefully explained. Copies of the report may 
be obtained from any Hearst Advertising 
Service office. 


9.12 Oleomargarine. (Cleveland: The Cleve- 
land Press,n.d. Pp. 36.) 


Cleveland Consumer Panel records show 
that the consumption of oleomargarine in- 
creased substantially between August, 1947, 
and January, 1948. During this six-month 
period, the number of families buying oleo- 
margarine increased by 53 per cent, and the 
average consumption per buying family 
rose from 2.77 pounds per month to 3.21 
pounds. Middle and high income families 
accounted for the bulk of the purchases, and 
two-thirds of all purchases were made from 
three grocery chain systems. 

Brand loyalties were not firmly estab- 
lished; on the contrary, there was much 
brand switching during the six-month period. 
A special survey made by the Cleveland 
College Bureau of Business Research found 
many reasons for this brand switching. 
Among the most important were (1) in- 
fluenced by store display (16 per cent), (2) 
inability to get preferred brand (15 per cent), 
(3) recommendation of friends (14 per cent), 
(4) wanted to try new package (Io per cent), 
(5) influenced by advertising (7 per cent). 
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9.13 The Appleton Post-Cresent First An- 
nual Consumer Buying Habit Sur- 
vey. (Appleton, Wisconsin: Appleton 
Post-Crescent, 1948. Pp. 27.) 


In addition to the customary brand pref- 
erence data for grocery products, toiletries, 
and similar products, newspaper reading and 
radio listening habits are recorded. Shopping 
habits (for groceries) and automobile owner- 
ship statistics are presented. One section is 
also devoted to basic population data. The 
interview method was used in conducting 
the survey, and the sample appears to have 
been relatively well worked out. 


9.14 Consumentenonderzoek voor Neder- 
land, najaar 1947. (The Hague, 
Holland: Nederlandse Stichting voor 
Statistiek, November 1947. Pp. 197.) 


This ‘“‘Consumer-analysis of the Nether- 
lands’ Market, Autumn 1947” is the first of a 
series of surveys being made by the Nether- 
lands Foundation for Statistics, covering 
the general market for consumers’ goods 
and the consumer market for a long list of 
specific commodities and services. The data 
were secured from a sample of 5,861 families, 
distributed throughout the nation, by 375 
interviewers in the first half of September 
1947- 

The second Consumentenonderzoek voor 
Nederland, published in May 1948, was 
based on 6,081 interviews secured in January 
1948. The objectives of the Foundation in 
publishing these analyses of its surveys are 
to “convince industrial life,” including 
“medium-sized and small organizations,” 
of the “‘value of market investigations car- 
ried out in a scientific way” and “to con- 
tribute ... to the promotion of market in- 
vestigations” in the Netherlands. 


10. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 Harvard University. (Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63.) 


The Division of Research of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration will have 
published a study on The Management of 
Marketing Costs, by James W. Culliton, by 


the time the present issue of THE JouRNAL 
appears. It is a preliminary study and con- 
cerns itself with the marketing costs of man- 
ufacturers. 


10.2 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


How Manufacturers Reduce Their Dis- 
tribution Costs..An analytical report based 
upon actual case studies of manufacturing 
firms which were able to achieve substantial 
reductions in their marketing costs through 
improvements in their efficiency. (Sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 35 cents.) 


10.3 Techniques of Distribution Cost Con- 
trol. 


See item No. 26.7. 


10.4 Methods of Efficiency Analysis in 
Marketing. 


See item No. 26.6. 


10.5 Typical Material and Operational Ex- 
penditures of Guild Prescription Op- 
ticians. (New York 8: Business In- 
formation Division, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 290 Broadway, July, 
1948.) 

Typical 1947 net profit of 9: 5% of net 
sales was reported by 89 opticians partici- 
pating in the cost-of-doing business survey 
conducted for the Guild of Prescription 
Opticians of America, Inc., by the Business 
Information Division. 

Typical gross volume reported for 1947 
was $63,900 compared to $35,000, the typical 
figure in 1941. Ratio of most costs to net 
sales remained about the same in 1947 as in 
1941, despite the increased volume. The 
largest establishments were /ess profitable 
percentage-wise than the small concerns; 
this was traceable largely to higher expenses. 
The report is not available for distribution. 


10.6 Advertising Agency Costs and Opera- 
tions. 


See item No. 1.1. 
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11. FOREIGN TRADE 


11.1 Howto Sell in the 46,000,000 Consumer 
Market that is Italy. (New York: 
Italian Publishers Representatives, 
Inc., 1475 Broadway, n.d. Pp. 7.) 


Some pertinent data regarding the various 
markets of Italy. A brief discussion of ad- 
vertising media and their use is also included. 


11.2 United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Fish Marketing in Western Europe. A 
study of the fish and fish marketing situa- 
tion in Western Europe requested by the 
United States fishing industry has _ been 
initiated by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations under the Research and 
Marketing Act. 


12. COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


12.1 Farm Credit Administration: Cooper- 
ative Research and Service Division. 


The following recently-released publica- 
tions of interest to workers in marketing are 
available upon request: 

Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply 
Purchasing Cooperatives, 1946-47, by Foseph 
G. Knapp and Fane L. Scearce, Miscellane- 
ous Report No. 124. This report deals with 
the 1946-47 operations of 18 major regional 
farm supply purchasing cooperatives and 
gives individual information for each of the 
associations, including date of organization, 
area of service, types of outlets, types of sup- 
plies handled and products marketed, vol- 
ume of wholesale and retail business, dis- 
tribution of savings, financial conditions, 
and number of employees. 

Handbook of Cooperatives Processing Horti- 
cultural Products, 1945-46 and 1946-47 by 
Anne L. Gessner, Miscellaneous Report No. 
120. Cooperative associations marketing 
fruits, vegetables, and other horticultural 
products have become increasingly impor- 
tunt in recent years in the processing of these 
products. This publication contains informa- 
tion relating to the extent to which cooper- 
atives engage in the canning and freezing of 
fruits and vegetables, as well as data cover- 
ing other horticultural products processed 


by cooperatives, such as wine, nuts, and 
dried fruits. 


13. CREDIT—MERCANTILE AND RE- 
TAIL 


13.1 University of Southern California. (Los 
Angeles 7, California.) 


Professor Clyde William Phelps is com- 
pleting for publication by the National Re- 
tail Credit Association in February, 1949, 
an intermediate textbook entitled Re/at/ 
Credit Management. It will cover such sub- 
jects as credit department personnel, organi- 
zation and administration; layout and equip- 
ment; credit and collection policies; credit 
statistics and research; use of credit bu- 
reaus; etc. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 Leading Department Stores in Leading 
Trade Areas. (New York 19: Market- 
ing Division, Hearst Magazines Inc., 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, 1948. Pp. 
87. $5.00.) 


The present volume represents the sixth 
edition of this most valuable reference work. 
It represents a very substantial expansion of 
its coverage over that of its predecessor: 
1,565 stores to 1,200; 71 products to 43; 767 
cities to 617; 154 resident buying offices 
located in Io cities to 122 located in New 
York City only; and about three times as 
many chain store and multiple-unit store 
groups (348 store groups operating 3,642 
stores). The work has gained such wide use 
as a reference and research tool as to make 
any description of its subject matter unnec- 
essary here. 


14.2 Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1947. Malcolm 
P. McNair. Expenses and Profits of 
Limited Price Variety Stores in 1947. 
Milton P. Brown. (Boston: Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research, Bulletin Num- 
bers 128 and 129. Pp. 57 and 53. 
$4.00 and $2.00 respectively.) 


Department stores in 1947 showed a sales 
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gain of almost 6 per cent in comparison with 
1946. The size of the average sale increased 
from $3.90 to $4.30, but the number of sales 
transactions declined 2.5 per cent. The in- 
crease in sales volume is attributed to higher 
prices. Gross margin declined from 35.9 per 
cent of sales in 1946 to 35.4 per cent in 1947. 
Expenses increased from 28.1 to 30.1 per 
cent, and net profit from all sources after 
taxes declined from 5.9 per cent of sales to 
4.55 per cent. Returns and allowances con- 
tinued to move upward, but at 9.45 per cent 
of sales are still somewhat below prewar 
levels. The rate of stock turnover declined to 
4.85 per cent, but this also continues to be 
somewhat more favorable than the prewar 
level. 

Results for specialty stores were very 
similar to those for department stores except 
that the former showed no gain in sales. 
Therefore, net profits for specialty stores 
declined by almost 2.5 per cent of sales, ap- 
proximately one percentage point more than 
for department stores. 

Variety stores show a somewhat similar 
picture. For chains, sales increased by 7 per 
cent; gross margin declined slightly; ex- 
penses increased; and net profits after taxes 
were down from 11.9 per cent of sales in 1946 
to 10.7 per cent in 1947. Independents did 
somewhat better relatively. Sales increased 
by 5 per cent. Gross margin increased by al- 
most two percentage points, but most of 
this was taken up by increased expenses. 
Net earnings did increase slightly, from 7.1 
per cent of sales in 1946 to 7.3 per cent in 
1947. 

It is interesting to note that, for both de- 
partment stores and chain variety stores, 
sales increases in basement departments 
were much greater than were sales increases 
in the main floor departments. 


14.3 Returned Goods. (Washington 6: Do- 
mestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1948. Pp. 39. 25 
cents.) 


A concise summary of the basic elements 
of handling the return-goods problem, which 
is again rearing its head as the return-goods 


percentage figures continue creeping upward 
with the tapering off of abnormal postwar 
demand conditions. Especially interesting is 
the chapter on the relation of returns to some 
17 other parts of the business. 


14.4 Jewelry Industry Council. (366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) American News- 
paper Publishers Association. (370 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17.) 


The Council and the Retail Division of the 
Bureau of Advertising of A.N.P.A. have 
launched a joint study of the buying habits 
of customers in over 3,500 retail jewelry 
stores throughout the country. An attempt 
will be made to establish the general buying 
pattern of the public in jewelry stores over 
the months of the year, for the whole store, 
and by individual departments. It is ex- 
pected that the results will be published in 
the form of monthly bulletins. 


14.5 Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution 
as of January, 1948. (New York: 
The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth 
Avenue, 1948. Pp. 23.) 


Retail dollar sales of all food stores in- 
creased in 1947 by 20 per cent in comparison 
with 1946. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, retail food prices averaged 21.4 
per cent higher; therefore, unit volume was 
off slightly in 1947. 

Sales of independent grocery-combination 
stores increased by 12 per cent in 1947, 
whereas chain-store sales were higher by 35 
per cent. It is estimated that chains did 38 
per cent of the total grocery-combination 
volume in 1947, slightly higher than the pre- 
war 37 per cent and considerably above the 
wartime 32 per cent. 

Self-service continued to grow in impor- 
tance during 1947. It is estimated that $3 per 
cent of the independent volume and 86 per 
cent of chain volume was obtained in stores 
with self-service grocery departments. Self- 
service stores showed greater sales gains dur- 
ing the year than did counter-service stores. 

A variety of other data are included in the 
report. 


14.6 The Super Market Faces Tomorrow’s 
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Responsibilities. Forging Ahead To- 
gether in Food Distribution. (Boston: 
The Super Market Institute, Inc., 
393 D Street, 1948. Pp. 143 and 73 
respectively.) 

The first title constitutes the Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the 
Super Market Institute held in May, 1948, 
whereas the second is a special compilation of 
certain papers appearing in both the 1948 
Proceedings and the 1947 Proceedings. (The 
latter was reviewed as item No. 14.5 in the 
October, 1948, issue of THE JOURNAL.) Both 
publications are edited by William Apple- 
baum. 

A wide variety of topics are covered in the 
1948 Proceedings issue: expansion, construc- 
tion costs, public relations, price competi- 
tion, sales promotion, purchasing policy, in- 
ventory control, and others. Of particular 
interest to the general marketing observer is 
a series of four papers on the progress of self- 
service in meats. The general consensus ap- 
pears to be that self-service increases the 
volume of sales, does not reduce operating 
expenses, and probably should not be at- 
tempted in a meat department with a weekly 
volume of less than $2,000. 

Forging Ahead Together in Food Distribu- 
tion contains papers on three principal top- 
ics: what the manufacturer wants from the 
super market operator, what the operator 
wants from the manufacturer, and purchas- 
ing policy for the coming season. Papers on 
the last topic were given at the 1948 Annual 
Convention; papers on the first two topics at 
the 1947 Convention. 


14.7 Record Dealer’s Survey. Supervised by 
E. John Bucci. (Philadelphia 21: 
Palmer Business School, Broad and 
Jefferson Streets, 1948, Pp. 20.) 


Students of the Palmer Business School, 
under the supervision of Mr. Bucci, queried 
81 Philadelphia record dealers (approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of those listed in the 
Philadelphia Telephone Directory) about the 
merchandising of phonograph records. Elev- 
en questions, some with subdivisions, were 
put to the dealers—questions such as: 
“What type of music do you find most popu- 


lar? What is the average life of a popular rec- 
ord? Do customers know what records they 
want when they come into your store? Which 
record company is most helpful so far as the 
dealer is concerned? A detailed analysis of 
the answers is given in the report. 


14.8 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Record Keeping for Retail Stores. Record 
keeping for a retail store which is designed to 
provide (1) guides for good management; (2) 
a measure of profitability; (3) a systematic 
record of the progress of the business; and 
(4) the necessary facts for computing Fed- 
eral and State taxes. (Sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Price 10 cents.) 


14.9 Retail Sales and Consumer Income. 
Clement Wilson and M. A. Smith, 
Survey of Current Business, October, 
1948. 


From 1929 to 1941 sales of retail stores 
were between 55 and 60 per cent of disposa- 
ble personal incomes. In the two years fol- 
lowing the war retail sales increased relative 
to income, and now show signs of leveling off, 
at the 70 per cent mark. The increase was 
probably caused by a backlog of deferred 
demand for consumer goods and a considera- 
ble accumulation of wartime savings. Further 
analysis adjusting for price and population 
changes, however, suggests that the greater 
rate of population growth in the last six 
years may be partly responsible for the pres- 
ent high level of sales relative to income. 
More important has been the effect of price 
changes; the physical volume of sales is not 
so high relative to real income as is indicated 
by the dollar figures. 

Sales of durable-goods stores, considerably 
below the regression line during the war, 
have still, in the first half of 1948, not caught 
up with rising incomes. Sales of non-durable 
goods stores, however, have been sufficiently 
above their regression line to offset this. But 
during the past two years, sales of non-dura- 
ble goods stores have leveled off, in relation 
to income, and show signs of falling back in 
1948. 
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14.10 Trends in Texas Retail Trade. 
See item No. 22.6. 


1s. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 Farm Credit Administration: Cooper- 
ative Research and Service Division. 


Study of Transportation Economies to be 
Realized from Coordinating the Shipping Ac- 
tivities of Farmer Cooperatives and Other Han- 
dlers of Farm Products in Many Areas. Rap- 
idly rising transportation and other handling 
and distributing costs require the most ef- 
ficient use of existing and potential forms of 
transportation facilities and services. The 
objective of this project is to determine the 
transportation economies and increased serv- 
ices which may be brought about through 
such a coordinating program. It is expected 
that the project will be continued over an 
extended period. Reports dealing with vari- 
ous case studies of economies arising in spe- 
cific areas will be released from time to time. 
Currently a preliminary report dealing with 
the organization of a cooperative transpor- 
tation association in North Dakota is being 
prepared. 


17. WHOLESALING 
17.1 Wholesale Grocery Trade Areas. 
See item No. 23.6. 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 Characteristics of the Marginal Cost 
Curve. W. E. Paulson, Yournal of 
Farm Economics, August, 1948. 


Agricultural economists, in working with 
real data, often encounter the same embar- 
rassment as the teacher who attempts to 
demonstrate with figures that the point of 
maximum profit lies where marginal cost 
equals marginal revenue. The trouble is that 
the figures do not work out that way. Usu- 
ally, in such examples, marginal cost and 
marginal revenue never reach a point of 
equality, or if they do it is to the right of the 
least-cost point. The difficulty, of course, is 
caused by the fact that the intervals of out- 
put are not infinitely small; they may, in a 
real problem, be as great as 1,000 pounds. Mr. 


Paulson chides the theorists for meeting this 
problem by averaging the marginal costs 
over the interval range, when they might 
better stand by their assumption of infinitely 
small intervals. For real data, example of 
which he presents, he argues that the famed 
precision of the marginal tool is an illusion, 
and one might better use the arithmetical ta- 
ble of whatever data are available. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 The Law and Economics of Basing 
Points. Edwin B. George. It’s the 
Evidence that Counts. Corwin D. 
Edwards. Dun’s Review, September, 
1948. 

The first of these paired articles is com- 
posed primarily of a selection of quotations 
from court cases, Federal Trade Commission 
orders, and statements by F.T.C. officials 
respecting recent actions on the basing point 
system. The purpose of the author in giving 
these excerpts, stated in his explanatory re- 
marks, is to highlight the conflicting views 
which may be taken regarding the present 
status of the law on this subject. Mr. George 
explores a number of avenues which might be 
taken by the courts in prohibiting certain 
pricing practices involving phantom freight 
and freight absorption. By way of contrast, 
Mr. Edwards simply and clearly contends 
that court decisions up to the present time 
merely point to the fact that a pricing system 
shown to be based on collusion is illegal. He 
denies that there are any necessary implica- 
tions in recent cases with respect to non-col- 
lusive pricing arrangements. 

Additional articles on this topic by Mr. 
George are to appear in future issues of Dun’s 
Review. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Bureau of the Census. 


Among the recent population Census bul- 
letins of interest in market analysis work are 
the following: 

State Censuses. An annotated bibliography 
of censuses of population taken after the year 
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1790 of states and territories of the United 
States (73 pp. 20 cents). 

Housing—Vacancy, Occupancy, and Ten- 
ure in Selected Areas, 1945-1947. (16 pp.) 

Estimated Male Population of the United 
States, 19 to 25 Years of Age, April 1, 1948. 
(I p.) 

School Enrollment, October 1947. (11 pp.) 

Population Estimates of the United States, 
by Regions, Divisions and States, Fuly 1, 1940 
to 1947. (10 pp.) 

Population Estimates, Continental United 
States, 1940-1948. (4 pp.) 

Estimates of the Population of Voting Age, 
by States, 1948. (6 pp.) 

Population Characteristics—Illiteracy in 
the United States. (8 pp.) 


22.2 Regional Trends in Income Payments. 
Charles F. Schwartz, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, September, 1948. 


The long-run trend in income payments by 
regions is measured, in this study, by the 
simple method of comparing income in 1947 
with 1929. It is recognized that this method 
does not permit simple projection, since the 
shape of the trend line is not established. The 
measure is held to be useful, nevertheless, 
and in particular is more significant for many 
problems than the more common analysis of 
short-run changes in income payments. 

The data show that basic, long-run changes 
in the geographic distribution of income are 
quite substantial. From 1929 to 1947 the 
share of the Nation’s income payments re- 
ceived by the New England and Middle 
Eastern regions declined from 42 per cent to 
35 per cent. The share of the four Southern 
and Western regions increased from 29 per 
cent to 37 per cent. The Central States’ share 
changed little. There has been a strong tend- 
ency for the direction of income trends in in- 
dividual States to conform to the regional 
pattern. Of the 41 States showing declining 
or rising income trends, only five ran counter 
to the movement of their region. 

Governmental income payments have 
played a significant role in the regional shifts, 
but by no means account fully for the 
changes. Manufacturing, trade and service, 
and agriculture all provided sources of in- 


come moving in the same direction as the 
regional shifts in total income payments. 


22.3 Business Roundup. Fortune, October, 
1948. 


The October issue of Fortune magazine in- 
troduces several changes in editorial con- 
tent, including the introduction, under the 
caption “Business Roundup,” of a monthly 
review of business conditions and events. 
The first instalment of this feature covers 
such diverse topics as farm surpluses, retail 
trade, steel production, construction, and 
business and the international scene. The 
approach to these topics is typical of the 
magazine—sweeping in scope and descrip- 
tive in non-statistical terms. (See also item 
No. 22.7 in the January, 1948 issue of THE 
JOURNAL.) 


22.4 Crowell-Collier National Market Map. 
(New York: The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, 1948.) 


A county market map of the United States 
showing the counties rated according to re- 
tail sales. The counties are divided into four 
equal groups with different colors used for 
each group. The 25 per cent best counties ac- 
count for almost 85 per cent of total retail 
sales, whereas the 25 per cent poorest coun- 
ties account for less than two per cent of sale. 
Retail sales data are taken from the 1947 
Sales Management “Survey of Buying Power.” 


22.5 The College Market. The School Mar- 
ket. The Hospital Market. (Chicago 
11: The Modern Hospital Publishing 
Company, 919 No. Michigan Avenue, 
1948.) 

The above titles are those of three port- 
folios of loose-leaf data sheets on the college, 
the school and the hospital market compiled 
by the publisher of College and University 
Business, The Nation’s Schools, and The 
Modern Hospital. The data sheets offer cur- 
rent statistics on the market, estimates of its 
future needs, and analyses of special prob- 
lems such as buying influences, frozen food 
storage, equipment, etc. 
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22.6 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


Trends in Texas Retail Trade. J. R. Stock- 
ton. Staff project. To be published in 1949. 

The project involves the setting up of 
monthly estimates of sales by type of busi- 
ness for retail stores in Texas for the period 
from 1935 to date. Estimates of sales of dura- 
ble goods stores and nondurable goods stores 
are also made. Seasonal adjustment factors 
have been prepared, as well as seasonally- 
adjusted sales indexes. Analysis of changes 
of sales in relation to Texas income will be 
made in detail. 

All current sales estimates, seasonal in- 
dexes, and seasonally-adjusted sales indexes 
are carried monthly in the retail section of 
the Texas Business Review and the Supple- 
ment on Texas Retail Trade, with appropri- 
ate charts, tables, and textual analysis. 


22.7 University of Colorado. (Boulder, Colo- 
rado.) 


The Bureau of Business Research has re- 
cently completed two studies: 7948 Direc- 
tory of Colorado Manufacturers (published 
and for sale by The Colorado Resources De- 
velopment Council, 301 Kittredge Building, 
Denver, Colorado), and Florence Business 
Survey, by L. J. Crampon, which delineates 
the retail trade area of Florence, Colorado, 
and analyzes its prospects. Work is pro- 
gressing on two other research projects, a 
Small Cities Business Survey for a group of 
smaller Colorado cities and a Colorado Man- 
ufacturing Industry Survey, to be put out in 
the form of a series of reports the first of 
which will deal with the marketing of Colo- 
rado manufactured products (December, 
1948). 

22.8 Maryland and Baltimore Non-Agricul- 
tural Employment. 

See item No. 24.3. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 
23.1 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


A series of industrial-economic surveys of 
counties in Central Texas have been made by 
graduate assistants in the Bureau of Business 
Research under grants to the University 


from local chambers of commerce. These sur- 
veys bring together in usable form all data 
available on the resources of the respective 
areas with a view to the improvement of the 
community’s economy through the develop- 
ment of its agricultural and industrial op- 
portunities. Sections cover the location and 
economic history of the area, physical con- 
ditions, and natural, human, and capital 
resources. Information for these surveys was 
obtained from published and unpublished 
sources, as well as from field interviews with 
businessmen and public officials. 

Studies in process or completed recently 
include the following: Burnet County, Paul 
Rigby, July 1948. Williamson County 
(Georgetown), C. S. Harrington, July 1948. 
Lampasas County, R. K. Loy, September 
1948. Liano County, Jack Clay, in process. 
Caldwell County, James Thomen, May 1948. 
Hays County, Jack Neff, August 1948. Sa- 
bine Area (Jefferson and Orange Counties), 
Bryant Bradley, September 1948. 


23.2 Anne Arundel County, Maryland: Its 
Economic Development and Poten- 
tials. (College Park, Maryland: Uni- 
versity of Maryland, June, 1948. Pp. 
79:) 

A most thorough economic analysis of 
Anne Arundel County. Although all of its 
sections are significant to marketing men that 
on “Trade: Activities and Characteristics” 
will probably prove most interesting. In this 
part of the study are included advertising 
linage trends and seasonal patterns, trade 
areas, retail trade, retail outlets, turnover of 
retail outlets, and wholesale trade. The study 
also presents a composite business barometer 
of economic changes in this county, 1934- 


1948. 


23.3 Consumer Buying Habits in the Crab 
Orchard Area of Illinois. D. J. Luck. 
(Urbana: Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, University of 
Illinois, Business Study No. 8.) 


A study of the consumer trading pattern in 
an area located in southern Illinois, based on 
personal interviews with over 1,100 consum- 
ers. The area selected (comprising parts of 
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Franklin, Williamson, Jackson, and Perry 
counties) has very interesting characteristics 
in the distribution of its population. Despite 
a 73 per cent urban population, the area has 
no one dominating city and none over 12,300 
population, which results in a dispersed trad- 
ing pattern. Covering 22 towns and villages 
and 20 commodities, the shopping pattern of 
the area has been given rather thorough anal- 
ysis by this study. 


23.4 Florence (Colorado) Business Survey. 
Small Cities (Colorado) Business 
Survey. 


See item No. 22.7. 


23.5 American Home Market Book of 1948. 
(New York 22: The American Home, 
444 Madison Avenue, 1948. Pp. 69.) 


Follows the same pattern as the 1947 edi- 
tion’s presentation of market indices for 138 
metropolitan markets, but contains all new 
(1947) figures. However, a supplement in the 
present issue gives data on 23 additional 
markets which have recently attained the 
status of metropolitan markets. 


23-6 Wholesale Grocery Trading Areas. 
(Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing 


Company, Independence Square, 
September, 1948. Pp. 7. Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


For each of the 184 grocery wholesale trad- 
ing areas, statistics are given showing the 
number and per cent of Curtis units, actual 
circulation of each of the Curtis magazines, 
and total food store sales in dollars as pub- 
lished by Sales Management magazine. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Sequential Analysis: A New Tool for 
Commercial Research. Robert Fer- 
ber, Printers’ Ink, August 13, 1948. 


The use of sequential analysis to effect im- 
portant reductions in sample size without re- 
ducing the accuracy of the conclusions 
reached in the study is explained in fairly 
popular style by Mr. Ferber. The conditions 
under which the method may be employed, 
such as the requirements that the sampling 


be random, that the problem be stated in 
terms of an hypothesis to be accepted or re- 
jected, and that the answer be sought in 
terms of limits rather than specific unknown 
but determinable percentages, are clearly 
presented. Simply stated, the technique in- 
volves the collection and tabulation of suc- 
cessive relatively small samples (perhaps as 
small as single units) until the cumulative 
tabulation shows with the desired probable 
accuracy that the hypothesis is to be ac- 
cepted or rejected. Generally, the sequential 
sample is a much smaller one (one half or 
less) than would be required by the conven- 
tional sampling approach. While the scope of 
application of this procedure is somewhat 
narrow, the savings which it may make pos- 
sible in some instances render very worth- 
while further investigation into its ues. 


24.2 Area Sampling or Quota Control? J. R. 
Hochstim and D. M. K. Smith, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring, 
1948. 

Using a known universe, experiments were 
made with area sampling and quota sam- 
pling. It was concluded that area sampling 
was more accurate, although more expensive. 
The best type of sample, from the standpoint 
of cost and representativeness, was found to 
be “‘domal” sampling, which uses mechanical 
and automatic selection of dwelling units 
within an area. It is suggested, however, that 
the sampling technique to be used must de- 
pend on the nature of the research problem. 


24.3 Sampling Retail Prices. Maryland and 
Baltimore Non-Agricultural Employ- 
ment. (College Park, Maryland: Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Studies in Busi- 
ness and Economics, September, 
1948. Pp. 8.) 


The first part of the dual title of this study, 
made by the Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, is concerned with the esti- 
mation of “the sizes of price samples required 
in different essential commodity groups sold 
at retail with a reasonable certainty that the 
averages of the samples will not differ from 
the true averages by more than a fixed per- 
centage.” Tables have been prepared that 
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show average percentage standard errors of 
the means of various sized samples for cer- 
tain clothing lines (men’s, women’s, boy’s, 
and girl’s), for shoes, for household equip- 
ment, for selected food lines (fish, dairy 
products, bread, fresh vegetables and canned 
fruits and vegetables), and for “mixed brands” 
drug lines, branded drug lines and prescrip- 
tions in chains and in independent drug 
stores. The tables should be helpful to all 
who are confronted with the necessity of es- 
timating “representative” retail prices of 
these product lines. 

Three charts and a table bring the picture 
of Maryland and Baltimore non-agricultural 
employment down to the first quarter of 
1948. 


24.4 Free Association Tests Can Help Ad- 
vertisers. James M. Vicary, Printers’ 
Ink, September 3, 1948. 


Aid in the solution of some of the knottiest 
problems of marketing research may be ex- 
pected from such well-established psycho- 
logical techniques as the one here suggested. 
Knowing that the average consumer often 
cannot or will not drop his rational frame of 
reference when questioned about motiva- 
tions, the researcher can seek clues to the real 
reasons for actions by noting the ideas or 
terms which the subject associates with cer- 
tain key words. Such associated ideas or 
words may be analyzed and classified so as to 
reveal attitudes or motives of which the sub- 
ject himself may be unaware. Several case 
histories of the use of this approach are 
briefly described in the article. These are in- 
teresting, but the reader might have gained 
a somewhat better appreciation of the prob- 
lems of using the method had more proce- 
dural details been given. 


24.5 A Study of Coding Reliability. J. L. 
Woodward and Raymond Franzen, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 
1948. 


When “open-end” questions are used in a 
questionnaire, there is considerable room for 
judgment in classifying the diverse answers 
that are given. It might be suspected that the 
coders who perform this task may cause er- 


rors through carelessness and differing judg- 
ments. In this study it was found, however, 
that three trained coders working independ- 
ently on the same material produced remark- 
ably similar results. There was, however, 
some difference in the accuracy of coding dif- 
ferent questions; it appears that the objec- 
tivity of coding depends somewhat on the 
subject matter. 


24.6 Second International Conference on 
Public Opinion Research. (Chicago: 
The National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, 4901 South Ellis Avenue, 1948. 
Pp. 187.) 

This report of the proceedings of the sec- 
ond Conference on Public Opinion Research, 
held in September, 1947, at Williams College, 
is edited by Henry David. Since the Confer- 
ence consisted mainly of round table. and 
panel discussions rather than formal papers, 
the task of editing was undoubtedly a sub- 
stantial one. However, the main features of 
each discussion have been very well sum- 
marized, and the report contains a great deal 
of information. 

Much attention is devoted to the polling 
process: problems of polling in different 
countries, psychological errors and inter- 
viewer problems, and polling problems in 
state and local areas. Other subjects of dis- 
cussion include the public opinion universe, 
new fields of use for opinion research, prob- 
lems of coding, world opinion surveys, and 
political polls. 

The Conference appears to have been very 
worthwhile in that it brought together per- 
sons from widely diversified fields—such as 
psychology, sociology, economics, and mar- 
keting—to exchange information and view- 
points. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Sales Opportunities for Drug Store 
Products. (Philadelphia 5: The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Independ- 
ence Square, November, 1948. Circa 
200 pp.) 

A recent study of the drug field, indicating 
that there are now $7,976 retail drug stores; 

157,620 physicians; 79,760 dentists; 6,262 
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hospitals; and 9,414 veterinarians in the 
United States. Number of retail drug stores, 
physicians, and dentists shown by counties, 
and for each city of 5,000 population and 
over. Number of hospitals and veterinarians 
also shown by counties. Estimated popula- 
tion and number of white families are also 
listed for counties and cities. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 What Makes Successful and Unsuccess- 
ful Executives? Burleigh B. Gardner, 
Advanced Management, September, 
1948. 

Thematic Apperception Tests developed 
at Harvard and the University of Chicago 
suggest that there are personality traits pos- 
sessed in common by successful executives. 
Some of them are: (1) they are more inter- 
ested in achievement than in material re- 
wards or prestige, (2) they have an unemo- 
tional concept of authority, and accept it as a 
working arr: angement, (3) they identify 
themselves with their superiors, and regard 
their subordinates impersonally, (4) they can 
relate isolated facts and events, and form 
patterns, (5) they can make decisions on any 
problem, (6) they know what they are and 
what they want, (7) they have a fear of 
failure, which they combat by constant ac- 


tivity. 
Unsuccessful executives, on the other 
hand: (1) want to fail, because they fear 


responsibility, (2) want the reward or pres- 
tige, but are not interested in the work, (3) 
unconsciously want to do something else 
more than they want to do their work, (4) 
cannot see the forest for the trees, (5) resist 
or fear authority, and (6) overemphasize 
work rather than accomplishment. Such per- 
sonality traits may be revealed by the tests, 
and accurate predictions given in advance 
regarding the probable success or failure of 
any individual in executive positions. 


26.2 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


Directory of Management Consultants in 
Texas. Staff project. 1948. Represents the 
first attempt to compile information on the 
services offered by management consultants 
in Texas. Information was collected by mail 


questionnaires from firms offering consulting 
services in the following fields: engineering 
and technical, personnel or organizational, 
marketing, public relations, and standard 
services. 


26.3 The Advertisers Index. (sos Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17.) 


A periodical entitled The Advertisers Index 
is to be published monthly, the first issue to 
appear in February, 1949. It will classify by 
subject all of the major articles which appear 
in Advertising Age, Advertising Selling, 
Broadcasting, Editor {§ Publisher, Industrial 
Marketing, JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Print- 
ers’ Ink, Sales Management, Southern Adver- 
tising, Television, Tide, and Western Ad- 
vertising. Subscription price, $20 per year. 
Address inquiries to The Advertising Index. 


26.4 Macfadden Publications, Inc. (205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17.) 


The August 4, 1948, issue of The Wage 
Earner Forum reports the results of a na- 
tional survey of wage earners’ reactions to 
high prices. Almost two-thirds have refused 
recently to buy some item because the price 

was too high. Such items were overpriced on 
the average by more than 50 per cent in the 
opinion of the respondents. Blame for high 
prices is placed mainly upon manufacturers 
and middlemen (wholesale), with retailers 
also mentioned frequently. It is interesting to 
note that more than 85 per cent of respond- 
ents would prefer lower prices to increased 
pay. 

The August Ig issue shows that real wages 
of the average “wage earner” in 1947 were 
13.5 per cent greater than in 1939. It contains 
a word of caution about the use of neighbor- 
hood or occupation of the head of the family 
for approximating income group. The great 
majority of skilled labor is now in income 
groups above the $2,000-$3,000 interval. 
The index of discretionary spending power, 
by quarters, is brought down to the first 
quarter of 1948 in this issue. 

The Wage Earner Forum of August 19, 
1948 states that about 70 per cent of the 
members of the wage earner panel put the 
blame for most racial and religious intoler- 
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ance on lack of early training in the home. In 
the September 13 issue the men of the wage 
earner forum report that their wives buy 
their personal toiletries in about one-third of 
the cases, on the average, with a low of 28.1 
per cent for hair tonic and a high of §4.7 per 
cent for shampoo. The percentage for electric 
razors was 35.1. 


26.5 Intercity Wage Differences, 1945-46. 
L. M. David and Harry Ober, 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1948. 


Comparative statistics on wage levels and 
the cost of living in 22 large cities are pre- 
sented in this article. Straight-time hourly 
earnings are compared, as between cities, on 
two different bases, with one ranking for all 
occupations combined, and a number of other 
rankings for comparable jobs in selected in- 
dustries. The cities with the highest over-all 
hourly earnings, in order of rank, are New 
York, Detroit, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Se- 
attle, San Francisco, Portland, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston. For comparable jobs 
in retail trade, however, the rankings are San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Cleveland, New York. In 
general, cities paying relatively high wages in 
one industry are above the average in most 
other industries. 

Differences in cost for comparable levels of 
living do not explain intercity differences in 
hourly wages. Among the 22 cities studied, 
the cost of living varied by no more than 15 
per cent, while the range in hourly wages 
amounted to about 45 per cent. There are 
numerous dissimilarities in the rank of indi- 
vidual cities in wage and budget-cost levels. 
For example, while New York is first and 
Seattle is tied for third in the ranking of 
hourly earnings, in respect to cost of living 
Seattle is first and New York third. St. Louis 
is tied for 17th place on earnings, and tied for 
third in cost of living. 


26.6 University of California. (Berkeley 4, 
California.) 


The School of Business Administration re- 
ports the following researches undertaken by 
the marketing faculty of the School: Meth- 


ods of Efficiency Analysis in Marketing, by 
Neil Houston (Ph.D. Thesis, completed); 
The Analysis of Marketing Policies and 
Problems, by David A. Revzan (in progress) ; 
and Economics of the Pacific Coast Fisheries, 
James Crutchfield (in progress). 


26.7 Getting and Using Market and Business 
Data. Pp. 24. $.50. New Concepts in 
Market Management. Pp. 27. $.50. 
Techniques of Distribution Cost Con- 
trol. Pp. 31. $.75. The Human Factor 
in Salesmanship. Pp. 24. $.50. (New 
York: American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
1948. Marketing Series Numbers 71, 
72, 73, and 74 respectively.) 


Each number contains three papers pre- 
sented at the Marketing Conference of the 
American Management Association in 
March, 1948. 

The first volume is concerned with business 
and market research. One paper shows the 
uses of a business research department for 
industrial goods, while a second illustrates 
its value for consumer goods. The third pa- 
per explains how research data may be used 
by top management. 

The second series of papers present the 
challenge that recent economic changes have 
brought to marketing executives. Following 
a general paper entitled ‘““Today’s Concept of 
Market Management” are two others spe- 
cifically related to the problem of advertising 
and to the problem of financing market ex- 
pansion at the present time. 

In Techniques of Distribution Cost Control, 
suggestions are made regarding the reduction 
of sales costs, the balancing of inventories, 
and the utilization of budget controls. In the 
fourth bulletin, the first paper relates Rem- 
ington Rand’s experience with certain stand- 
ardized procedures used in selecting sales- 
men. The second paper describes a special 
rating chart for salesmen developed by Wil- 
liam Rados, whereas the third is concerned 
with the increasing responsibilities of sales 
departments to top management. 

All in all, the four volumes give a good re- 
view of current marketing practices and prob- 
lems. 
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26.8 N.A.M.A. Automatic Merchandiser, 
1947 Exhibit Edition. (Chicago: 
National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, 120 South LaSalle Street, 
n.d. Pp. 180.) 


This is the first yearbook of the Associa- 
tion and is described as “‘the first complete 
guide to the automatic merchandising indus- 
try that has ever been printed.” The history 
and development of the industry is treated in 
several introductory articles. Other items 
discuss certain general problems of the in- 
dustry as well as the problems of vending 
some specific products by automatic meth- 
ods. 


26.9 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. (Washington 6, 
D. C.) 


The Domestic Distribution Department’s 
News Letter No. 11, September 9, 1948 pre- 
sents summary data on 7948 estimates of the 
number of distribution establishments for vari- 
ous types of retail and service stores, and for 
wholesalers, and estimated per capita con- 
sumer expenditures during 1948 by detail 
“budget items.” 


26.10 The University of Akron. (Akron, 
Ohio.) 


By the time the present issue of THE JoUR- 
NAL appears a study entitled Automotive Tire 
Sales by Distribution Channels will have been 
released. 


26.11 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


The Small Businessman and Sources of 
Loans. A booklet prepared by the Office of 
Small Business, now in the Office of Domes- 
tic Commerce, discussing the problems of 
financing small business. (Sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 15 cents.) 


26.12 Farm Credit Administration: Cooper- 
ative Research and Service Divi- 
sion. 

Consumer Packaging. The Cooperative 

Research and Service Division is cooperating 


in a study of consumer packaging with the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This Division has 
undertaken a survey of all fruit and vegeta- 
ble cooperatives for the purpose of determin- 
ing the extent of the use of prepackaging, the 
problems involved in commercial operations, 
and some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages from the standpoint of the shipper. It is 
believed that the prepackaging experiences 
of these cooperatives provide a good cross 
section of the industry as a whole. Efforts 
will be made to procure and analyze pre- 
packaging cost data for associations handling 
potatoes, apples, and citrus fruit. A multilith 
summary dealing with some of the results of 
this project is expected to be ready for dis- 
tribution this fall. 


26.13 Pre-Packaging Conclusions. Donald 
R. Stokes, Modern Packaging, July, 
1948. 


Based upon three years of study conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture in cooper- 
ation with the American Stores Company of 
Kearney, New Jersey, this article presents a 
preliminary report on findings respecting the 
practicability and costs of pre-packaging a 
wide variety of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
At the beginning of the period of the test 
nearly all items were pre-packaged. Some of 
these were very quickly returned to bulk sell- 
ing because the cost of pre- -packaging was ob- 
viously prohibitive. Prices on items remaining 
on the list generally were comparable to the 

same items sold in bulk. Detailed data on 
packaging costs, spoilage losses under vari- 
ous conditions, and relative profits for each 
item are presented in the article. The author 
concludes that many factors must be taken 
into account in determining the economics of 
pre-packaging; since these factors vary with 
different agricultural products and in differ- 
ent retailing situations, he believes that only 
time and experience will show the specific 
applicability of this form of packaging. 


26.14 Packaging Standards, Materials, and 
Equipment—What Lies Ahead? Pp. 
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40. $ .75. Fitting the Shipping Con- 
tainer to the Product. Pp. 32. $ .s0. 
Better Export Packaging—Improved 
Loading. Pp. 28. $ .so. Planning 
Package Development. Pp. 38. 
$ .75. (New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, 1947. Packaging Series 
Numbers 21, 22, 23, and 24 respec- 
tively.) 

The first bulletin contains one paper on the 
subject of loss and damage claims and the 
proposed revision by the carriers of packag- 
ing requirements under Rule 41, another pa- 
per on the outlook for improved packaging 
machinery, and a report of a panel session on 
consumer packaging. A helpful check list for 
package design is also included. 

The first paper in the second bulletin gives 
the results of a survey of drug wholesalers 
designed to obtain information regarding 
proper shipping container sizes. Also included 
in this bulletin is a technical paper on the 
packaging of heavy articles and the results of 
another panel session, this one on shipping 
containers. 

The third bulletin contains one paper on 
export packaging and two on carloading. Sub- 
stantial improvement is needed in export 
packaging. Too many firms use the same 
packaging for export shipments as for do- 
mestic shipments, with heavy losses result- 
ing. The papers on proper carloading discuss 
various methods of carloading and their 
applications. One of the papers is concerned 
entirely with the economics of the unit load, 
wh’ » may range from 1,500 to 4,000 pounds 
per shipping container. 

Planning Package Development consists of 
four papers. The first two present the results 
of case studies of packaging design and costs. 
The third explains the visual laboratory es- 
tablished by the Seagram organization to test 
the effectiveness of various package designs, 
and the fourth paper discusses recent devel- 
opments in prepackaging fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

All papers in the four publications were 
originally presented at the Packaging Con- 
ference and Exposition of the American 
Management Association in April, 1947. 


26.15 A New Dimension of Status: I. De- 
velopment of a Personality Scale. 
Harrison G. Gough, American So- 
ciological Review, August, 1948. 


Social psychologists have recognized that 
an individual’s social status is an important 
factor determining his behavior. Studies 
have shown a close correlation between social 
class and school achievement, language de- 
velopment, child-rearing practices, and atti- 
tudes towards government regulation and 
political and economic changes. It has also 
been found that children from high-status 
families are more dominant, extroverted, and 
emotionally stable. The study reported in 
this article was aimed at more detailed and 
precise examination of the personality traits 
of high-status individuals. A group of indi- 
viduals whose status was known was sub- 
jected to a number of standard psychological 
tests. The individual questions in these tests 
that correlated with status were then picked 
out. It was found that high-status individu- 
als have a greater liking for poetry and dra- 
matics, have greater social poise and self- 
confidence, do not have fears and anxieties, 
are broadminded in respect to morals, re- 
ligion, and sex, and are positive, dogmatic, 
and self-righteous. 

The second part of this study will appear 
in a later issue of the Review. 


26.16 Culture Configurations in the American 
Family. John Sirgamaki, American 
Fournal of Sociology, May, 1948. 


Culture configurations are moral principles 
by which people live, in contrast to the abso- 
lute ethics of religious or philosophical sys- 
tems. Although there are many regional and 
racial variations, the general configurations 
of the American family include the following: 
(1) marriage is a dominating life-goal, for 
men as well as women, (2) marriage should 
be based on personal affection and choice, 
(3) the criterion of successful marriage is the 
personal happiness of husband and wife, (4) 
the best years of life are those of youth, and 
its qualities are the most desirable, (5) chil- 
dren should be shielded from too early par- 
ticipation in adult problems, (6) sex activity 
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should be confined to wedlock, (7) family 
roles of husband and wife should be based on 
a sexual division of labor, but with the male 
status being superior, (8) the American fam- 
ily exists for the benefit of its individual 
members. 


26.17 The Structure of the Market in Un- 
developed Economies. Morton R. 
Solomon, Quarterly Fournal of Eco- 
nomics, August, 1948. 


Comparative analysis of the market struc- 
ture in less advanced countries today affords 
some understanding of the evolution and 
present nature of our own marketing system. 
It is generally assumed that the present sys- 
tem is more monopolistic than earlier systems 
characterized by smaller production units. 
However, in the existing undeveloped coun- 
tries with dense population, like China, In- 
dia and the Near East, there appears to be 
less monopoly only in the manufactured 
consumers’ goods markets. A high degree of 
market control exists in agricultural staples, 
capital goods, and personal services. In the 
produce markets there is, as in our own coun- 
try, little monopoly control. 

Market imperfections, of course, are 
greater in undeveloped economies, resulting 
from inadequate transportation, communica- 
tion, and marketing structure. These imper- 
fections cause price variations and fluctua- 
tions, and in some cases create local 
monopolies. Middlemen are unimportant in 
the produce and capital good markets, but 
are prevalent in the manufactured consum- 
ers’ goods markets, and are very powerful in 
the marketing of agricultural staples. 

The author of this article at times falls into 
the layman’s attitude of prejudice against 
middlemen. He comments that prices of 
produce are probably lower because of the 
absence of wholesalers, and quotes Condliffe 
as s saying that marketing costs in China are 
excessive, since Chinese farmers get only 50— 
60 per cent of the retail price. According to 
the Department of Agriculture, the Ameri- 
can farmer gets a smaller share than this. 
The truth appears to be that in undeveloped 
countries the marketing cost is not high 
enough, causing high production costs and 
wide price variations and fluctuations. 


26.18 Selling the Idea of Free Enterprise. 
Edward C. Bursk, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, May, 1948. 


The current campaign of business groups 
to sell the idea of free enterprise suffers from 
many defects, when checked against the ac- 
cepted techniques of marketing a product. 
In the first place, the “market” has not been 
analyzed; the publicity campaign has been 
directed chiefly at “‘workers.” But the mar- 
ket consists also of consumers, and of white- 
collar workers and farmers. The “product” 
itself has not been studied; it has been 
pushed as a perfect model, without enough 
attempt at improvement. The demand of the 
public for product changes has been ignored. 
The brand-name has been chosen from the 
point of view of the seller, not the buyer. 
“Free enterprise” is what businessmen want, 
but to many people it suggests freedom to 
exploit workers and consumers. “Enterprise” 
is a vague word to many, and does not seem 
to fit large corporations. Mr. Bursk suggests 
instead “private management” as being a 
more forthright brand-name. He comments 
further that the campaign to sell free enter- 
prise has been largely on a high-pressure 
basis, rather than the more effective low- 
pressure technique that starts with the 
customer’s problems. 


26.19 N.A.M.: Spokesman for Industry? 
Alfred S. Cleveland, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, May, 1948. 


The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, because of its heavy publicity expendi- 
tures, has been regarded by many as the 
voice of American industry. Since the Asso- 
ciation, according to the record reviewed in 
this article, has opposed, without exception, 
all regulatory measures pertaining to indus- 
try, it is suggested that the N.A.M. may be 
doing industry in general a disservice from 
the public relations viewpoint, if the public 
believes that the N.A.M. speaks for all in- 
dustry. Examination shows, however, that 
the N.A.M. is not representative. Its mem- 
bership comprises less than eight per cent of 
all manufacturing enterprises. Further, 
within the Association itself, 125. corpora- 
tions have held 63 per cent of all director- 
ships and $2 per cent of the major executive 
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offices, in the period from 1933 to 1946. This 
dominant group constitutes only 0.8 per cent 
of current membership, but is a self-perpetu- 
ating leadership group, with a yearly turn- 
over of only 1.4 per cent, compared with 25 
per cent for the Association’s governing 
group as a whole. 


26.20 The Theory of Games. J. R. N. Stone, 
The Economic Fournal, June, 1948. 


Mr. Stone adds his tribute to von Neu- 
mann and Morgenstern’s Theory of Games as 
“the most important contribution that has 
appeared since J. M. Keynes General Theory 
was published in 1936.” He appeals to the 
authors to write a simple summary of the 
work, but in this article Mr. Stone himself 
explains in simple terms the basic proposi- 
tions of the theory of games. Classical eco- 
nomic theory is characterized as a one-player 
game, a Robinson Crusoe situation in which 
the problem merely is to maximize returns 
under known and given conditions. This 
condition exists even though there are many 


players, if each may assume that his actions 
will not influence the others. The problem 
becomes more difficult in a two-player game 
where each considers the actions of the other. 
It may be shown that each should adopt 
whichever strategy will maximize his certain 
gains, or minimize his certain losses, what- 
ever the strategy of the other. If these min- 
ima and maxima do not coincide, however, it 
will pay each player to discover the strategy 
of the other, and change his own accordingly. 

In some games, however, such as in match- 
ing pennies, it is not much use trying to dis- 
cover the opponent’s strategy; it is better to 
disguise one’s own. In this case the result of 
the game becomes strictly determined, since 
each player can best disguise his strategy by 
making random choices. 

When three or more players become in- 
volved, the additional complication of col- 
lusion appears. The conditions of the game 
will determine whether or not coalitions will 
be formed, but in any case the rational solu- 
tien is determinate if the conditions are 
known. 


[Erratum:—The citation in item No. 14.1 
of the October, 1948 issue of THE JouRNAL 
should have read “Land Economics.’’| 
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Pricinc, DistrRiBUTION, AND EMPLOYMENT, 
by Joe S. Bain. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1948. Pp. 496. $3.75.) 

This study of the economics of pricing and 
distribution approaches economic theory “‘as 
a system of thought which offers an explana- 
tion of how the economy works and an evalu- 
ation of the tendencies that this system of 
thought discovers.” The author continues in 
his preface, ‘““My primary purpose is to ex- 
plain to the student in some detail what 
theory tells him of the working of his econ- 
omy and of the reasons this economy be- 
haves as it does.” Purposely, the book is 
concentrated on the “meaningful proposi- 
tions” concerning pricing and distribution; 
and employment, consumer choice, and pro- 
duction are not treated in as thorough a 
fashion, being reserved in large part for a sec- 
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ond semester course covering income and 
employment. Although there are not any 
notable contributions to economic thought, 
the theories of Joan Robinson, Triffin, Cham- 
berlain, and Keynes are synthesized in a 
workmanlike fashion. 

In order to fulfill his purpose the author 
has made many evaluations of the function- 
ing of the economy which are, as evaluations 
must be, subjective to a certain degree. To 
this reviewer, the admixture of explanation 
and evaluation is not always successful since 
it may be exceedingly difficult for the stu- 
dent to separate the evaluation from the ex- 
planation. For example, in the discussion of 
selling costs Bain states, “The net return 
which buyers obtain from this activity in 
variety of products, quality of output, con- 
venience, and incidental entertainment prob- 
ably does not offset the virtual loss in quan- 
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tity of basic production. The system may 
therefore be criticized not for incurring sell- 
ing costs at all, since some are needed, but for 
incurring them beyond a justifiable limit.” 
However, the evaluation tends to make the 
material more interesting to the reader and 
is in agreement, in our opinion, with most of 
the informed evaluations with which we are 
familiar. 

The emphasis on meaningful propositions 
is extremely good as the extensive treatment 
of price determination under conditions 
other than those of pure competition indi- 
cates. Pricing is explained, analyzed, and 
evaluated in considerable detail in five chap- 
ters headed: Pricing in Monopolized Mar- 
kets; Pricing and Price Policy in Oligipolistic 
Markets; The Effects of Concentrated Buy- 
ing; Markets in Monopolistic Competition; 
and The Price System for Commodities. 

Throughout the book, concise, lucid re- 
views of the material presented are given in 
the form of summaries, and the reader is 
repeatedly made aware of the assumptions 
pertinent to the discussion under considera- 
tion. From the pedagogical as well as the 
student’s viewpoint this technique is an as- 
set to the text. The footnoting, though ade- 
quate, at no time intrudes on the presenta- 
tion, and the supplemental readings, placed 
at the end of each chapter, increase the 
usefulness of the book. 

There is an ample number of illustrative 
charts which aid in visualizing the relation- 
ships under discussion. Yet, mathematical 
propositions are sparingly used and should 
not be confusing to the average student 
whose knowledge of mathematics is often 
assumed to be greater than it is. Occasion- 
ally, the difficulties of understanding the 
theory are increased by a few somewhat long 
sentences, but the vocabulary is attuned to 
the collegiate level in an excellent manner. 

As indicated above, the text is a compre- 
hensive treatment of economic theory as an 
explanation of the economy in which we live 
with a considerable amount of evaluation of 
economic processes as they parallel the the- 
ory. A careful reading of the text will give the 
student a workable knowledge of the present 
status of economic theory as it is applied to 


pricing and distribution. Some insight into 
the difficulties which are faced in the analysis 
of employment under dynamic conditions is 
included, and a short explanation of the the- 
ory of employment under equilibrium is of- 
fered as a not-too-useful yardstick. 

Comprehensive, scholarly, well-arranged, 
well-written, this text should prove popular 
for teaching purposes and useful for market- 
ing men who are anxious to keep abreast of 
economic thought without delving deeply 
into many sources. 

W. A. CuLLMAN 

Ohio State University 


Tue History or Basic Merats Price Con- 
TROL IN Wortp War II, by Robert F. 
Campbell. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 263. $3.25.) 


We are at present faced with a very grave 
international political situation. Our Gov- 
ernment is budgeting billions of dollars for 
war materials and supplies. Stockpiling of 
basic metals and other materials in short 
supply is being pushed forward as rapidly 
as our economy will permit. These conditions 
should cause many in the field of marketing 
to review carefully and critically the controls 
set up in World War II to effectuate the dis- 
tribution of materials. Mr. Campbell pre- 
sents an authoritative, well-documented 
history of the controls in the field of the basic 
metals. 

The situation with regard to basic metals 
before the entry of the United States into the 
War is presented in the first chapters. Con- 
trols progressed from those of an informal 
type to formal controls. Earlier measures 
involved largely the licensing of exports, en- 
couraging imports, and pressures to expand 
the productive capacity within the country. 
Thus, by 1942, through evolutionary steps, 
the prices of most basic metal supplies were 
stabilized on the basis of the prevailing levels 
in 1941. This was done through the issuance 
of formal prices schedules. 

Interesting is the fact that experience in 
World War I was instrumental in the devel- 
opment of plans for the use of subsidies and 
for the use of differential pricing. Necessity 
for greater output, particularly of copper, 
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lead, and zinc, lead inevitably to pressure to 
bring into the picture many relatively high 
cost producing units. It was not, however, 
until after Pearl Harbor that any plan was 
formally adopted and maintained through 
the purchasing of the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany. Premiums were paid on the basis of 

varying production quotas related to the 
year 1941. Although some general increase in 
prices was finally permitted, this differential 
pricing together with over-all Government 
subsidy payments kept down the level of 
metals prices. 

Further problems in the techniques of con- 
trol were met in connection with the pricing 
of varying qualities and varying quantities. 
Where previous practices were clear-cut, the 
problem was si imply one of adopti ng the usu- 
al procedures but in many instances it was 
necessary to develop schedules carefully 
defining grades. Where, in the past, individ- 
ual sellers did not follow uniform prices, each 
seller’s prices were frozen on the basis of 
those prevailing on a certain date. 

Within the legal framework of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act and various Execu- 
tive Orders, OPA developed two sets of 
standards for price action which were gen- 
erally upheld by the courts. The earnings 
standard provided for no increase in prices 
as long as the immediate aggregate earnings 
from all operations of an industry were equal 
to those earned in a normal peacetime period 
with adjustments for changes in investment. 
The product standard, with varying inter- 
pretations regarding “cost,” provided that 
the prices of a given product should return at 
least out-of-pocket costs to producers ac- 
counting for the bulk of the supply even 
though the earnings standard might be satis- 
fied. In addition to these basic standards, 
discretionary increases were provided for 
whenever it was found necessary to bring in 
higher cost producers. Most such increases 
were made on a differential basis. 

As conditions in the various industries 
changed owing to higher wage rates and 
decreasing efficiency of operation because of 
loss of skilled help, it became necessary to 
revise the original quota allocations. Quotas 
on a strictly company basis were abandoned 


in favor of others on a mine property basis. 
In general, a more liberal policy was followed. 
Margins tended to be “‘on the high side” and 
many retroactive quota adjustments were 
made. The justification for this was found in 
the requirement of the law—‘‘to assist in 
securing adequate production.” 

In his final explanatory chapter, the au- 
thor shows through the use of charts and 
tables what happened with respect to prices, 
production, costs, and profits throughout the 
period of the control program. Basing prices 


on August of 1939, he shows the stability of 


metals prices from 1941 to 1945, and the 
relatively low level of those prices compared 
with general wholesale prices in the same 
interval. Indexes of production, based on 
1939, show varying degrees of increase over 
the War years. Production of aluminum in 
1944 Was 475, iron ore 173, copper 134, lead 


101, and zinc 123. In general, costs per ton of 


production increased in the earlier years— 
until 1944, and then showed a decline. Earn- 
ings are presented only in terms of two seg- 
ments of the field but the general conclusion 
is that the metal industries fared very well in 
terms of the 1936 to 1939 earnings as a base. 

The author, in presenting his conclusions, 
states that price controls should be closely 
integrated with allocation of materials, man- 
agement of production, stabilization of wages, 
and allocation of manpower. Although lim- 
ited and handicapped in many respects, the 
control of basic metals prices was success- 
fully achieved. However, Mr. Campbell 
points out that the products standard was 
unwieldy and inflationary and that an earn- 
ings standard might well have served the 
purpose if carefully adapted to the needs of 
the industries. 

At times throughout the book, Mr. Camp- 
bell seems to forsake his role of historian and 
become a defendant of the policies and 
methods which were followed by OPA. De- 
spite this the book is a distinct contribution 
to the literature regarding the War years and 
should, if occasion arises, be of aid to those 
who might be charged with the administra- 
tion of similar situations. 

AREND E. Boer 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Tue Dry Mik Inpustry, by Hugh L. Cook 
and George H. Day. (Chicago: American 
Dry Milk Institute Inc., 1947. Pp. 169.) 


The magnitude and complexity of the milk 
industry is effectively presented early in this 
book. The authors show how tremendous 
quantities of skim milk formerly fed to ani- 
mals on farms were diverted to human con- 
sumption as an aid to the wartime feeding 
program. 

Problems confronting the industry on the 
return to peacetime economy are discussed 
from the standpoint of what to do with the 
inevitable surplus. They show how farmers 
and creameries must change their marketing 
habits and equipment and deliver whole milk 
to be processed or suffer from shortage of 
markets and resulting low prices. Decreased 
domestic requirements during the first half of 
1947 could hardly have shown the great de- 
mand from relief agencies and our own gov- 
ernment which was to create a dry milk 
shortage of supply before December 1947. 
This has been aggravated further during 
1948. Perhaps the authors should have fore- 
seen the reduced cow populations, due to 
high meat prices, and anticipated large gov- 
ernment purchases, which pushed prices for 
non-fat dry milk solids up to an unexpected 
figure for the 1948 summer “‘flush”’ season. 

The book is replete with facts and figures 
regarding the dairy industry as it is affected 
by that segment which dries milk. Supplies, 
past and present, are cited and an effort is 
made to predict statistically the future of 
dry milk demands and prices. Methods of 
drying and the relative costs of milk mar- 
keted in that form, and others, are portrayed 
in tables. 

Chapters 10, 11, and 12 are given over to 
a discussion of distribution channels, and the 
opportunities and difficulties of increasing 
consumption of milk in dried forms. The 
possibility that title-taking middlemen are 
too few in number is not mentioned. 

The preeminence of the U. S. in world pro- 
duction and marketing of dry milk is demon- 
strated after which the place of government 
aid to the dry milk industry is touched upon 
lightly. 


A summary and recommendations are pro- 
vided at the end of the book as well as an 
appendix containing tables regarding nutri- 
tive and price factors of various dairy prod- 
ucts. 

In evaluating this book the subtitle is sig- 
nificant. The Dry Milk Industry (an aid to 
the utilization of the food constituents of 
milk) is the result of a joint project between 
Hugh L. Cook, Agricultural Economist, in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
George H. Day, Agricultural Economist with 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and the American Dry Milk Institute. 

The marketing of all milk in dried form 
may someday provide developments of great 
interest to food marketing people. The per- 
ishability of the product in its fluid form and 
the distributive costs stemming from that 
characteristic are recognized by the authors; 
but tests toward increasing its consumption 
in homes give little hope that the dry prod- 
uct has any such “manifest destiny” in the 
near future. 

The Dry Milk Industry rules out of its 
particular province problems posed by state 
dairy marketing laws which often act as ef- 
fective barriers to interstate trade in dairy 
products, but experiences in Latin America 
where reliquification on a factory basis is 
successful, tend to indicate that some areas 
in the U. S. A. could profit by a similar op- 
eration. The authors are content to stick 
closely to the proposition that the drying of 
non-fat milk gets a larger proportion of the 
national milk crop into the public diet on a 
more economical basis than would occur if 
the skim milk were fed to food-animals on 
the farm. Beyond that, their recommenda- 
tions are largely for ways and means to in- 
crease sales to current outlets and above all 
to preserve prices to the farmers and profit 
margins to the processors. 

It is hardly surprising that a book written 
as a joint project of two Department of 
Agriculture economists and a _ processors’ 
trade association should lack continuity of 
viewpoint, should show some bias toward 
their own partisans and should be moderate 
in dealing with the problems and abuses of 
their industry as a whole. 
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Not so easy to accept, is the lack of con- 
tinuity in method of treatment. Some chap- 
ters treat the problems with the objectivity 
of a pure economist, others inject the tech- 
niques of the research statistician with 
“correlation coefficients,” “‘standard devia- 
tions,” and other phraseology intelligible 
only to those trained in statistics. Still other 
chapters contain much elementary material 
that can be of very real interest to the public. 
A third type of treatment makes parts of the 
book appear to be directed solely to members 
of the dairy industry, because it presupposes 
in the mind of the reader facts well known 
only to dairy people. 

The American Dry Milk Institute Inc. 
acting alone has issued some excellent pro- 
motional literature which tells why 250 to 
300 million pounds of non-fat dry milk solids 
being used in bakery products is an economy 
to the baker and produces fantastic increases 
of digestible minerals in the human diet. 
Something of this story belonged in the book 
if it were to have general readership. As it 
stands only those members of the dairy in- 
dustry who are economists and statisticians 
can read it with full comprehension. 

It also seems that somewhere in 169 pages 
the authors could have told the romantic 
story of why skim milk, formerly fed to pigs, 
gets the glorified title of non-fat dry milk 
solids. 

Those who have practiced marketing in 
any part of the great dairy industry know 
something of the interlocking considerations 
of supplies and prices and so will respect the 
efforts of the authors to tell a complicated 
story even if they do fall into some inconsist- 
encies of method. 

In 1946, 663,254,000 pounds of non-fat dry 
milk solids were produced. These were de- 
rived from approximately 34 billion quarts of 
fluid skim milk and the 188,153,000 pounds 
of dry whole milk produced in the same year 
represented approximately 780 million quarts 
of milk like we find at home in bottles. These 
show the dry milk industry to be big busi- 
ness. The book conveys the idea of the mag- 
nitude of the dry milk industry and is worthy 
of the real effort required to read it if the 


reader has a serious interest in the food busi- 
ness. 

Marketing men ahd women need more 
books of this type, setting forth the special 
problems of specific industries or kinds of 
business. 

Oscar J. Owen and Gienn N. Merry 
Rutgers University and New York University 


How to Repuce Distrigution Costs, by 
Richard D. Crisp. (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company in association with 
Modern Industry Magazine, 1948. Pp. 
390. $5.00.) 


This book is just what its title suggests, a 
technician’s down-to-earth manual of prac- 
tical methods by which distribution costs 
may be reduced. The book is written by the 
director of market research, Tatham-Laird, 
Inc., Chicago, and the methods that he em- 
phasizes are naturally those ordinarily con- 
sidered within the province of market 
research specialists. 

The author frankly sets out to sell man- 
agement on what market research of a prac- 
tical sort can do for them. “Failure to trans- 
late market research into its advantages to a 
sales executive,” he observes, “has lost many 
‘sales’ for this essential approach. This book 
has been prepared to emphasize that there 
are many ways in which marketing facts 
can be put to work to solve current and im- 
portant problems—can help more companies 
along the more-sales road to lower distribu- 
tion costs.” 

Crisp indicates where useful marketing 
facts may be obtained, especially from exist- 
ing records, and points to one area after 
another in which such facts may be applied 
for problem-solving purposes. The chief 
criticism one can make of the work does not 
alter its usefulness in many directions. Al- 
though the author is aware of changes ne- 
cessitated by the shifts from pre-war to war 
to post-war selling, he does not seem to be 
fully cognizant of the bearing of such and 
other vast historical developments upon the 
problems he is discussing. 

Having been through a number of mills 
himself, the author constantly warns against 
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foolish excesses to which a number of market 
research specialists are prone. “You'll find 
some types of records which are much more 
time-consuming than they are fact-contribut- 
ing. Discard such records. You’ll find others 
which are kept in unnecessary detail. Those 
can be streamlined. Emphasis should be on 
the needs of the salesmen (and sales manage- 
ment) for facts, and not on the facts you 
want them to have.”” Among other things, 
he is well aware that you should not bury 
field salesmen “under a flood of paperwork.” 

If Mr. Crisp’s book is as widely read as it 
deserves to be, sales executives will benefit 
from being sold a great deal more sound re- 
search than they now buy. 

AtrreD McCuunc LEE 

Wayne University 


RECRUITING AND SELECTING SALESMEN. Re- 
port No. 568. (Chicago: The Dartnell 
Corporation, 1948. Pp. 169. $7.50.) 


This Special Report follows the familiar 
pattern of all such Dartnell Reports. The 
data on which it is based were obtained by 
asking various subscribers to the Dartnell 
Service how they handle problems of re- 
cruiting and selecting salesmen. The editor 
then took this mass of data and extracted 
from it some helpful and interesting ideas, 
summarized such information as could be 
summarized, and included many forms and 
blanks used by reporting companies in their 
handling of this problem. 

There is no attempt to draw many general 
conclusions of a fundamental nature—basic 
principles are not sought nor presented. 
Rather, experiences of many companies are 
offered the reader and he is left to choose 
which of these methods might prove helpful 
in his case. 

The Report is divided into two main divi- 
sions: I. Recruiting and II. Selecting. The 
problem of recruiting has been serious since 
the war, as it has been necessary to build up 
sales staffs quickly after they had been 
badly depleted. 

Among the problems discussed here are: 
whether to hire experienced salesmen or take 
on beginners and train them; where to look 


for prospective salesmen; how to use judg- 
ment blanks in interviewing men; advertis- 
ing for salesmen; hiring from competitors; 
use of recruiting booklets and films; contests 
among the firm’s own salesmen to bring in 
the most new men. 

In presenting the opinions and experiences 
of reporting firms, the name of the firm is 
seldom used, but the nature of the business 
is stated, so that the reader may decide 
whether the problems of the reporting firm 
match his own. 

It is interesting to note that most firms 
had enjoyed happy experiences in hiring war 
veterans, but many had not been so pleased 
with college men. The main complaint with 
the latter seems to be that they are not will- 
ing to remain for years on humble pay while 
they learn the business; they want to cash 
in on their education and move ahead faster 
than the lad of 15. 

Part II, dealing with Selecting Salesmen, 
mentions the importance of job descriptions 
or specifications, but does not go into much 
detail on the subject. Quite a number of 
rating guides or forms are presented, these 
being designed to aid the interviewer in 
evaluating applicants. Several application 
blanks are also included. 

This report discloses that about 40 per 
cent of American companies use sales apti- 
tude tests and most of these find them help- 
ful. The report includes the names and ad- 
dresses of half a dozen firms specializing in 
such tests, as well as in other methods to aid 
in the selection of salesmen. 

At the end of the report the reader is of- 
fered a sort of “‘consolidated balance sheet” 
of the way the 102 reporting concerns stood 
on various problems such as: Best Sources for 
New Salesmen, Who Does Recruiting, Con- 
trol Forms Used in Hiring, Experience with 
Aptitude Tests, Executives Who Pass on 
Applicants. 

Of the 169 pages, only about 42 are writ- 
ten by the editor; the balance consist of re- 
productions of forms and blanks used by the 
reporting subscribers. 

As with all these Dartnell reports, this 
one merely touches on some of the more 
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pressing problems and ignores many others. 
But, to the sales executive faced with any of 
these problems, this report might be wel- 
come indeed, particularly if he were new at 
the job. It is designed very definitely for the 
practitioner. To the teacher of sales manage- 
ment it contains little of a fundamental na- 
ture, although he might be interested to learn 
some of the facts concerning current practice. 

The Report is bound in a leather-covered 
ring binder to take sheets 83X11. It is un- 
dated, as are most Dartnell Reports, an 
omission which has always annoyed this 
reviewer. 

Frep A. Russe.i 

University of Illinois 


IncREASING WHOLESALE DruG SALESMEN’S 
EFFEcTIVENESS, by James H. Davis. 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Business Research, 
1948. Pp. 193. $3.00.) 

This study is so excellent that similar ones 
should be made for other trades. It was 
made possible largely through a fellowship 
granted by the National Wholesale Drug 
Association. This grant not only furnished 
financial assistance by supplying funds for 
the investigator, but also by engendering a 
spirit of cooperation for the project in the 
minds of wholesale druggists, their salesmen 
and their customers, the retail druggists. 
As a consequence, the researcher was partly 
assured of adequate data from the 1,200 
questionnaires he sent to representative 
wholesale drug houses, traveling drug sales- 
men and retail druggists. He was also en- 
abled to observe scientifically 10,000 sales 
attempts made by 70 representative whole- 
sale drug salesmen during 72 days of actual 
selling to retailers. 

The techniques of job analysis and time- 
and-motion study were applied in the project 
to analyze the job of the wholesale drug 
salesman. These procedures were definitely 
successful in discovering some of the strength 
and weaknesses of the traveling drug sales- 
men studied. The data obtained were scien- 
tifically analyzed and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom are interestingly presented in 
this volume. 


Nine chapters, appendix A, B, C, D, and 
a bibliography are covered in this book. 
Chapter headings embrace: Sources, Pur- 
poses and Methods, The Wholesale Drug 
Salesman’s Job, Conditions of Work, Back- 
ground of Present Sales Force, The Time 
Study, The Duty Study, Selling Difficulties, 
The Job Specification, Application of the 
Data, Other Aspects of the Wholesale-Retail 
Relationship, Summary and Conclusions. 
There are also 62 significant tables and charts 
found within the covers of the volume. 

The analyses indicate the knowledge 
needed by the salesman to assist and advise 
the retailer in his buying and sales promo- 
tion problems, what knowledge is needed 
relative to the wholesaler’s stock and the 
necessity of a knowledge of salesmanship. 
Thus, the job analysis provides a basis for a 
more efficient selection and training of sales- 
men. The time-and-duty study points the 
way to improvement in the methods by 
which the job is accomplished, largely from 
a quantitative angle. This is done primarily 
by showing the relationship between the 
number of items mentioned per call and the 
resultant sales; the relationship of the cime 
spent in promotional selling per call and the 
sales returns; and the relationship between 
the genuine sales arguments given and the 
sales effected. The reviewer regrets that 
more genuine sales arguments and methods 
used to answer objections to buying were 
not observed and analyzed—although enough 
were studied to show how decidedly effective 
the procedures in the study are. 

Other improvements in selling recom- 
mended by the author pertain to methods of 
compensating salesmen, sales force super- 
vision, and the actual devices used in selling. 
And, while the study applies to the whole- 
sale drug trade at large, the author shows 
that a similar study, applying scientific 
methods, may be fruitfully made in individ- 
ual firms. 

The study is so ably done that all market 
research men will be interested in the meth- 
odology minutely described in the volume. 
All teachers of sales management and sales- 
manship need the contributions made by 
the author to these fields. And sales man- 
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agers, and their salesmen, can profitably 
apply to their jobs many of the recommenda- 
tions made in the book. 

N. H. Comisx 
University of Oregon 


INTRODUCTION TO Business, by Lewis A. 
Froman. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. 601. $4.40.) 


One’s reaction to a text designed to serve 
as an introduction to business depends a 
great deal upon what one’s own ideas are as 
to what such a text ought to include. The 
point has not yet been reached where there 
is much standardization of the material used 
in courses designed to serve as introductions 
to the field of business. Without doubt there 
is need for considerably more experimenta- 
tion before the best solution is found. 

Mr. Froman, in planning this introduc- 
tory text, proceeded on the assumption that 
the first course in business should accomplish 
three things: I. give an appreciation of the 
function and responsibility of business enter- 
prise as it does or should function in our 
scheme of things; 2, furnish an understand- 
ing of the varied activities which make up 
the business system; and 3, impress upon 
students the importance of the study they 
are beginning. With these goals in mind, 
the author has produced a volume divided 
in four parts under the titles of: 1, The Func- 
tions of Business Enterprise, II, The Nature 
of Business Enterprise, III, Problems of the 
Business Unit, and IV, The Role of Govern- 
ment. 

Part I, concerned with the functions of 
business enterprise, includes chapters on 
satisfying human wants, assembling and 
directing the productive activities, risk bear- 
ing, price policies and responsibilities of 
management. There is no mention of mar- 
keting, finance, production or other pervasive 
functions which one might expect to find 
under such a heading. Rather than empha- 
sizing the functions involved in running a 
business organization, stress is placed upon 
the social functions of business. The omis- 
sion of any treatment of the functions of 
management is intentional, however, and is 
explained by the author’s belief that al- 


though they are important in a study of 
business, the inclusion of a brief treatment 
of each of these in an introductory text is 
undesirable because ‘“‘when the student takes 
later courses devoted to these specialized 
subjects, much of it appears repetitious. In 
addition, many of the instructors of these 
specialized fields consider the first course so 
superficial as to be of little value.” 

Material relative to various types of busi- 
ness enterprise makes up Part II. There are 
chapters on manufacturing, the extractive 
industries, public utilities, trade and service, 
financial enterprises, and agriculture. This 
section should be very beneficial to the be- 
ginning student who has little conception of 
the varied types of business and the varied 
activities involved in each. 

In Part III, under the heading of ‘“Prob- 
lems of the Business Unit” the author treats 
some of the problems of running a business 
enterprise with single chapters on the form of 
the business unit, the size of the business 
unit, internal organization, management 
control and specialized functions, mechaniza- 
tion of industry and a group of three chap- 
ters concerned with personnel. 

A very satisfactory coverage of important 
phases of government control over business 
is provided in the four chapters which make 
up the last section of the text. 

Students starting a study of business 
should find this an interesting and valuable 
book. In line with his announced goal, Mr. 
Froman has made a good selection of ma- 
terials and has presented them logically, in 
excellent form, and in an unusually easy-to- 
read style. 

Ear S. FuLLBROOK 
University of Nebraska 


ANALysIs OF Wisconsin INcomE by Frank 
A. Hanna, Joseph A. Pechman, and Sidney 
M. Lerner. (New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
261. $3.50.) 

What is the apportionment of our na- 
tional income among individuals? Facets of 
this question about which little information 
is available comprise the three studies re- 
ported in “Analysis of Wisconsin Income.” 
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Wisconsin was selected for study because it 
offered more data, a more representative 
economic structure, and lower income tax 
exemption than most other states. 

The first study breaks down the 1936 in- 
come of 1,390,684 individuals amounting to 
$1,449,396,000 according to size of income 
and type—wages, farm and business profits, 
interest, dividends, rents, capital gains, etc. 

The second study examines the assump- 
tion commonly made by many national in- 
come estimators that year-to-year changes 
in the relative distribution of income among 
individuals may be predicted from changes 
in the amount of the various types of income. 
Mr. Pechman concludes that there is no 
inherent relationship between changes in 
type and distribution of income. Only in 
special cases, when (1) both national income 
and the share of earnings to national income 
increase concurrently or (2) both decrease, 
is there a more or less direct relation. In case 
(1), the relative distribution becomes more 
equal, in case (2), less equal. 

In the third study Mr. Hanna investigates 
the distribution of income for annual periods 
in comparison to longer accounting periods. 
This question is important for marketing 
research. Knowledge of the relationship 
would permit prediction of many types of 
consumer behavior, e.g., how should the 
consumer’s expenditure pattern change in a 
given year if he receives more, less or the 
same amount of income than in the pre- 
ceding year? Or, if he anticipates different 
amounts of income in future years? 

Mr. Hanna studies the income tax returns 
of 13,000 families over a seven year period— 
1929-35. He made analyses of (1) the annual 
variations in the distribution of each type 
of income, (2) the variations of annual dis- 
tributions of income with distributions based 
upon accounting periods of more than one 
year, and (3) the relation of distribution of 
income between accounting periods. 

He found that the distribution of wages, 
salaries, and of business profits tend to be- 
come less equally distributed when income 
decreases, while dividends, interest and 
capital gains tend to become more equally 
distributed among individuals. Rents showed 


no well defined tendency. The character of 
the book may be illustrated by quoting ver- 
batim two further conclusions: 

“The Lorenz curves for the longer ac- 
counting periods, however, move closer to 
the line of equal distribution as each succes- 
sive year is added to the accounting period. 
This means that, as the accounting period is 
lengthened, there i is a wider and wider gap 
between the curve for the long accounting 
period and the average curve based on the 
same years” (p. 163). 

And finally, 

“Coefficients of variation for some two- 
and three-year accounting periods somewhat 
increase the equality of each receipt.... 
However it is doubtful that any item except 
rents and capital gains would show differ- 
ences greater than those observed for net 
taxable income. The array of items according 
to their equality is the same for longer ac- 
counting periods as for annual accounting 
periods” (p. 164). 

The worth of the studies in this book is 
the intangible value of pioneering. It is a 
dream book—for statisticians. It represents 
such a high amount of professional compe- 
tence and expenditure of money as to cause 
one to wonder whether many more such 
studies will be made that would provide a 
basis for policy decisions by businessmen 
and public officials. If enough people can see 
their potential value, similar studies will be 
made of other states and of data relating to 
other phases of the business cycle. 

This book yielded the reviewer two prin- 
cipal rewards which he gratuitously offers 
to the marketing man who is likely to find 
more immediate satisfactions from alter- 
native books that he might read: first, the 
meaning of most reports on state or national 
income is questionable, and second, in 
marketing questionnaires designed to aid in 
predicting consumer expenditures, it would 
generally be more significant to estimate the 
income of the household of which the re- 
spondent is a member rather than his individ- 
ual income. 


LincoLtn CLARK 


University of Tennessee 
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Economic Poricy AND Fut Enmptoy- 
MENT, by Alvin H. Hansen. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. Pp. 
335+ $4.00.) 

Students and the serious reader of con- 
temporary economic analysis and policy will 
find this book of extreme importance. Pro- 
fessor Hansen has made a singularly notable 
contribution in this comprehensive dis- 
cussion of full employment, and its many 
allied issues, such as inflation dangers, main- 
tenance of stability, and debt management. 

Divided into five sections, the early chap- 
ters deal with “the current dangers of infla- 
tion, and the general problem of social and 
economic planning,” together with an able 
analysis of the employment programs in 
England, Canada, Australia, Sweden and 
the United States. 

In the section devoted to the “Basic Poli- 
cies for Full Employment,” the author pre- 
sents his own views on this timely and signif- 
icant subject. In competent fashion, Pro- 
fessor Hansen covers tax, interest-rate and 
wage policies, consumption, and private and 
public investment. This section is, indeed, 
a meritorious exposition. 

Following a critique of some current pro- 
posals, which includes underwriting private 
consumer expenditures, interest-free financ- 
ing, and the tax on idle money, the author 
then discusses the “managing of a full-em- 
ployment economy.” 

Though many readers may not entirely 
agree with Professor Hansen’s book, of signif- 
icance is this paragraph in the preface: “To 
an incredible degree public policy in all ad- 
vanced countries is guilty of improvisation 
from day to day. It requires long planning 
ahead to be prepared to meet a head-on de- 
pression. No modern nation has adequately 
undertaken such planning. Yet we know, as 
certainly as we know anything, that in a few 
years, this problem will be upon us. Unpre- 
pared, we improvise on the spot, and the re- 
sult is waste and inefficiency. This is not a 
wise procedure. Yet it is precisely the pro- 
cedure of those who are concerned only with 
the problems of the moment.... In a real 
sense, the problems of the moment are also 
the problems of the long run. Inflation now 


will bring devastating collapse later. Plan- 
ning for stable and high levels of employ- 
ment and production must first and fore- 
most concern itself with the problem of 
stability.” 

When we think in terms of long-time plan- 
ning, which will assure not only monetary 
and fiscal controls, but also of a balanced 
wage and price policy, control of monopoly, 
promotion of high productivity, technical 
progress, and above all social unity and 
cohesiveness, then perhaps the millennium 
will be attained. Shades of the New Deal! 

B. M. WALBERG 
New York City 


Pusiic FINANCE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION, 
by Richard W. Lindholm. (Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, The 
Ohio State University, 1948. Pp. 178. 
$2.75.) 

A contribution has been made to the 
literature in the field of air transportation by 
this published doctoral dissertation. In this 
publication, scholars, business executives, 
and governmental officials, who are inter- 
ested in the domestic air-transport industry, 
may avail themselves of pertinent, well or- 
ganized, and interestingly analyzed and 
presented data concerning the tax problems 
of air-transport companies in the U. S. The 
subtitle of the book, ““A Study of Taxation 
and Public Expenditures in Relation to 
a Developing Industry,” is a much better 
description of the contents of the book than 
its title. 

The author critically examines the taxa- 
tion problems peculiar to the transportation 
industry that have become prominent in the 
levying of taxes upon the domestic airlines. 
In an integrated manner he makes a two- 
fold analysis of the situation from the stand- 
points of special transportation tax problems 
as well as those arising when a rapidly grow- 
ing industry (air-transportation) comes un- 
der the impact of the prevailing high tax 
rates. 

Prior to entering upon a treatment of the 
principal taxes paid by the domestic airlines, 
the author presents a summary of the avail- 
able statistical data as to the total amount 
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of taxes paid by domestic airlines in relation 
to growth in assets and profits for 1943-1945, 
the tax burden of individual airlines, the 
proportion of taxes paid going to federal, 
state, and local governments, and the 
changes that have occurred in the relative 
importance of various types of taxes since 
1938. 

After discussing the growth of the air- 
transport industry in relation to taxes, the 
author then selects the following areas for 
analysis in relation to taxation and public 
finance: (1) financing airports and airways, 
(2) gasoline taxes, (3) property tax, (4) in- 
come and stock taxes, (5) air mail subsidy, 
and (6) social security taxes. 

Of particular interest are the author’s 
statements concerning his findings and rec- 
ommendations on the basis of his statistical 
data and critical analysis of facts presented. 
He groups his findings and recommendations 
into classifications as follows: (1) Business 
Taxes—General, (2) Taxation of the Air- 
Transport Industry—General, (3) Specific 
Air-Transport Industry Taxes, and (4) Air 
Transport Subsidies and Taxes. Although 
the author should not expect general agree- 
ment among the readers on his recommenda- 
tions to resolve existing air-transportation 
problems dealing with public finance and 
taxation, nevertheless he has carefully 
pointed out such problems and provided 
bases and data for further study. 

This study is well documented and well 
illustrated with charts and tables. The latter 
are utilized in a manner which stimulates 
the reader’s interest and makes the text 
more understandable. Presentation of the 
subject matter is concise, clear, and well- 
organized. 

Limitations of the study result from the 
fact that in most instances, the author’s 
data and material do not go beyond the year 
1945. In some cases, the situation has 
changed so much since the date of writing 
and publication that some presentations and 
analyses have lost their original intent. In 
addition some facts are now out of date for 
the purpose intended and perhaps should 
have been revised before publication. Such 
limitations, however, are inherent in any 


publication on a subject as dynamic, as 
changing, and as growing as that of air- 
transportation. There is also some loose 
handling of technical terms such as the use 
of air express for air cargo, mail contracts, 
and the like. However, this is a minor mat- 
ter and does not detract from the intent of 
the study or the value of the findings. Care- 
ful editing would have resulted in a more 
consistent style and the elimination of a few 
errors in grammar. 

It is believed that studies and publications 
on this subject are important to the develop- 
ment of the air-transportation industry and 
the understanding of the problems surround- 
ing its growth and competitive struggle in 
the field of transportation. 

Joun F. MEE 
Indiana University 


EsTABLISHING AND OPERATING A VARIETY 
AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE SToRE, by 
Nelson A. Miller. (Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Commerce, Industrial 
Small Business Series No. 35, 1946. Pp. 
256, $.45.) 

This is one of a series of booklets origi- 
nally prepared as an educational manual for 
the War Department. While this book is de- 
signed to serve as a practical guide for those 
who are thinking of opening new variety 
and general merchandise stores, it contains 
much of value for those already established 
in this type of business. It also should be of 
interest to small scale retailers in other 
fields. The twenty one chapters offer a rather 
thorough coverage of the problems facing a 
beginner who wishes to start his own busi- 
ness, and the final section consists of a nine- 
page check list of the detailed decisions 
which should be made before the store is 
actually opened. 

The booklet begins with a general survey 
of the nature of the variety or general mer- 
chandise business and then proceeds to a 
discussion of the problems of location and 
store building. Chapter V contains a good 
short discussion of the basic principles of 
store layout and includes illustrations of 
model layouts for different types of stores. 
Two chapters are then devoted to the prob- 
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lems of financing the business, determining 
the legal organization and buying a going 
concern. Chapter VIII, although brief, 
should at least familiarize the beginner with 
the various laws, taxes and regulations af- 
fecting this type of business. The chapters on 
record keeping and preparing and analyzing 
financial statements are well done. The sim- 
ple system of records described here should 
be of real assistance to those who have lim- 
ited experience in retailing. 

The next five chapters deal with various 
phases of obtaining and handling stock. 
While the advantages of dealing with whole- 
salers are pointed out in detail, other pur- 
chasing methods, such as buying directly 
from manufacturers and using brokers and 
buying offices, are also noted. There is a 
chapter on receiving and stocking. The 
chapter on stock control as well as the chap- 
ter on pricing is done in sufficient detail to 
give the beginner a good although necessar- 
ily elementary understanding of these two 
important merchandising activities. For 
example, the pricing chapter introduces the 
reader to price lining, shows how to calcu- 
late initial and maintained mark up, and dis- 
cusses special pricing problems such as the 
use of loss leaders. 

The sections on window displays and ad- 
vertising are done in more detail than some 
of the others. These chapters include numer- 
ous photographs of window and interior dis- 
plays together with a yearly sales promotion 
schedule suggesting lines of staple and sea- 
sonal merchandise to promote for each 
month of the year. The chapter on merchan- 
dising special lines gives a good emphasis to 
the merchandising peculiarities of the sepa- 
rate lines usually carried in the variety 
store. Although not all lines are covered, 
there is a discussion of each of the major 
departments which offers many practical 
suggestions as to methods of displaying the 
merchandise, caring for stock, and selecting 
sources of supply. The selling tips suggested 
for the different departments should be most 
helpful to the beginners. There is a chapter 
on customer service and a final chapter on 
checking the new retailer’s progress. 

This manual is a well-organized, compre- 


hensive survey of basic retailing information 
and principles which should be of good, prac- 
tical value to those interested in starting 
their own variety or general merchandise 
store. Necessarily, much of the content is 
addressed to those who have limited expe- 
rience and training in retailing; but at the 
same time, on many counts, this manual 
should be of value to those a‘; cady estab- 
lished in small-scale retailing. 
Cuar.es N. Davisson 

University of Michigan 


Open Markets—An EssentTIAL OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE, by Vernon A. Mund. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. 272. 
$3.00.) 


In the forbidding land of economics only 
two areas have been thoroughly explored, 
the acreage known as monopoly at one end 
of the land and the acreage known as pure 
competition at the other. The professional 
economists who have traveled thoroughly 
over these areas know that pure competition 
results in the optimum allocation of resources 
through time and that monopoly leads to 
unused resources and hence lower total want 
satisfaction. The returning travelers are 
therefore almost uniformly convinced that 
the proper course of action is to enlarge the 
area of free competition and restrict the area 
of monopoly. 

The author of this book is no exception to 
the general rule, although he has selected a 
particular aspect of the competitive market 
which he believes to be the guide to the first 
steps forward. The particular point of attack 
he has selected concerns the establishment of 
“open markets” for all commodities so that 
there will be (1) a concentration of the forces 
of supply and ‘demand, (2) adequate pub- 
licity for the market transactions, and (3) 
a right for all persons to buy and sell. 

Dr. Mund is somewhat hesitant about the 
specific actions that should be taken, but he 
suggests that the government establish 
licensed warehouses, issue warehouse re- 
ceipts, and encourage both spot and future 
transactions in many commodities. He re- 
commends this action for copper, lead, zinc, 
pig iron, scrap iron, scrap steel, cement, 
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gasoline, crude oil, refined sugar, black strap 
molasses, linseed oil, lumber, hides, tobacco, 
canned foods, naval stores—‘“‘in fact, to any 
product which is uniform or similar in qual- 
ity, readily standardized, durable enough for 
storing, and free from price and production 
control.” (p. 240) The fact that central mar- 
kets already exist for some of these products, 
and that many of the others are subject to 
production control does not in any way re- 
duce his enthusiasm. 

For less standardized goods the author 
believes it possible “to establish rules to in- 
sure the sale of these articles more closely 
according to market principles” and that 
“The market authority could in many cases 
encourage the formation of informal markets 
for manufactured specialties in which all 
may buy freely” (p. 243). Standardization, 
simplification, and grading by governmental 
authority; government market news services; 
and governmental requirements for the sale 
of securities by open bidding are cited as 
examples of positive steps towards the or- 
ganization of open markets. 

Although somewhat brief and vague about 
direct action towards the establishment of 
open markets, the author is clear about three 
steps which are fundamental to the achieve- 
ment of open markets. He recommends (1) 
that monopolistic mergers be dissolved, (2) 
that business enterprises be required to 
treat all customers alike at the mill and (3) 
that the laws against monopolies and col- 
lusive restraints must be strengthened and 
enforced. This program has the very definite 
advantage of being concrete and specific 
and hence open to discussion and ultimately 
to a decision to take action or not to take 
action. 

It is clear that the author, like many econ- 
omists, assumes that the unexplored lands 
of economics, known as oligopoly, is more 
like monopoly than it is like pure competi- 
tion. He, therefore, feels that any situation 
which is not pure competition is monopolistic 
and hence bad. Since the author’s ideas con- 
cerning oligopoly are based on faith rather 
than on rigorous analysis, he holds his views 
with considerable conviction and pursues 
them with great vigor in this book. The re- 


sult is a tendency to draw large inferences 
from relatively scarce data and to introduce 
value judgments in examining the data 
rather than letting the evidence speak for 
itself. The possibility that oligopoly, since it 
is not a true monopoly, is competitive and 
hence good is not given consideration. 
Actually, Dr. Mund’s thesis is relatively 
simple. He believes that in the beginning 
the markets for any particular commodity 
were open and free and that such legislation 
that existed tended to preserve their openness 
and freeness. Through time, however, monop- 
oly privileges have been granted or have 
been seized by individuals who then take 
steps to eliminate the free and open markets. 
What we therefore need to do now is to re- 
store the markets to their original condition 
as nearly as is possible. To support his thesis 
approximately 100 pages are devoted to a 
description of the rise and decline of markets 
in ancient and medieval times. The next 
seventy-five pages deal with the rise and de- 
cline of open markets in the American econ- 
omy with particular attention being given 
to the metal markets. The final hundred 
pages develop the thesis and outline che pro- 
posed steps for the return to open markets. 
The historical section dealing with the rise 
and decline of open markets in ancient and 
medieval markets is based primarily on sec- 
ondary sources and is consequently con- 
densed and sketchy. There is a good discus- 
sion of the rules and customs of medieval 
markets and a good statement of the nature 
and reasons for the laws against forestalling, 
engrossing and regrading. Ample evidence is 
presented to demonstrate that the fairs and 
market places in medieval times were cov- 
ered by fairly defined rules and customs. The 
discussion of the rise of monopoly is equally 
clear but there is no convincing evidence 
that the rise of monopoly was the cause of 
the decline of open markets. Since it is pos- 
sible that the decline of open markets may 
have resulted from the increasing rate of ex- 
change of goods due to the increase of popu- 
lation, increased ease of transportation, and 
the increasing output of goods per worker, 
the fact that the decline occurred at the same 
time that monopoly rights were being granted 
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is not sufficient evidence to prove a causal 
relationship. 

In using historical material as evidence of 

the validity of the general thesis advanced 
in the book, the absence or presence of com- 
ment leads to unequal treatment of the evi- 
dence presented. For example, in the section 
dealing with the rule in medieval markets 
that all trading be carried on only in the 
market place, the author states: “The aim of 
the law in concentrating trade at a particu- 
lar place was to facilitate supervision of 
trading, the use of correct weights and 
measures, and the collection of market tolls 
and also to give full publicity to transactions 
so that buying and selling could be carried 
on with a knowledge of market conditions” 
(p. 15). In the section describing the decline 
of the rules and <istoms of the open market, 
the author comments on the statute repeal- 
ing the principal laws against forestalling, 
engrossing and regrating as follows: “This 
was a victory for the commercial classes, 
who cleverly masqueraded their interest un- 
der the guise of public interest” (p. 70). 
Conceivably, the rule prohibiting trade 
outside the market place could be looked up- 
on as a victory for the medieval king whose 
interest in the collection of market tolls was 
cleverly masqueraded under the guise of 
public interest. It is unimportant here wheth- 
er the motivation of the king was any 
more or less pure than the motivation of the 
commercial classes. What is important is 
that the nature of the motivation be carefully 
documented rather than asserted. 

Another example of unequal treatment 
of historical evidence occurs in the chapter 
describing the hiring fairs held primarily 
for agricultural labor in England. The 
author states “A second objection to the 
hiring fairs was expressed in the view that 
standing men and women in the market 
place to be looked at like cattle was degrad- 
ing. There is no evidence that this view was 
shared by the workers, for they invariably 
preferred to be hired in public rather than in 
private” (p. 103). Later the following sen- 
tence appears: “It was part of the policy of 
the farm workers’ unions, which began to be 
organized in 1906, to work for the abolition 


of these fairs as the first step toward raising 
the status of agricultural workers. In their 
literature they stated that it was a ‘wretched 
business’ to be taken like a sheep or calf to 
market and sold to the highest bidder, with 
the possibility of being tied to a bad place 
for a year” (p. 105). Since the opinion ex- 
pressed in 1906 was by a workers’ union 
rather than by the employers’ union, the 
presumption is that there was some founda- 
tion to the allegation in the earlier years that 
the fairs were considered degrading by work- 
ers. Other instances of the more or less un- 
balanced treatment of the evidence pre- 
sented in the book could be cited but per- 
haps sufficient material has been given here 
to indicate that the historical material was 
examined with a fairly clear theory in mind 
and that the observed data has been used to 
prove a point rather than to test the hypoth- 
esis. 

The section dealing with the rise of mar- 
kets in the American economy is based to a 
much larger extent on primary data and as 
such contributes substantially to our knowl- 
edge of marketing. There is a particularly 
good chapter on metal markets in the United 
States in the nineteenth century which calls 
attention to the development of pig iron 
storage yards as a device for absorbing the 
variations in demand so that production 
could be carried on more regularly. Unfor- 
tunately, even the section on American 
markets is marred by the author’s interest in 
forwarding his thesis. For example, he states 
“The historical study of markets shows that 
there can be open markets in the United 
States for the basic industrial commodities. 
The fact is, however, that these markets have 
disappeared” (p. 142). The facts presented 
by the author indicate that the open markets 
in the metal industries were never very im- 
portant as far as the sales of iron and steel 
were concerned and insofar as lead, copper 
and zinc and the other metals, there is no 
clear-cut evidence that open markets have 
disappeared. It would have been much more 
valuable had the author marshalled evidence 
to indicate the rate of growth of the open 
markets and their rate of decline and had 
avoided citing the markets for copper and 
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zinc as evidence of the rise of open markets 
and the lack of such trading in iron as evi- 
dence of the subsequent decline of the open 
market. 

The enthusiasm for the thesis shows again 
in the following statement: “Before the ad- 
vent of pools and combinations for the pur- 
pose of managing prices and curtailing pro- 
duction, iron and steel mills as well as mills 
for other industrial commodities produced 
steadily, in good times and bad, for the 
‘market’ composed of a variety of trade inter- 
ests—merchants, speculators, fabricators, 
and industrial users. During periods of busi- 
ness recession when business declined, it was 
the badly located, poorly sized, out-of-date 
mills which ceased to operate. Never was 
there a general curtailment in production by 
all mills. The best and most efficient mills 
stayed in production and continued operat- 
ing at the lower prices” (p. 164). Knowing 
the wide cyclical changes in the demand for 
steel, it is difficult to believe that before 
pools and combinations, iron and steel was 
produced steadily in good times and bad. 
Moreover, knowing that survival in the de- 
pression is as much a function of the financial 
condition of the firm as it is the productive 
efficiency of the mill, it is important to have 
evidence that before pools and combinations 
that the distribution of production between 
mills in a depression was different than the 
distribution of production after combination 
and, moreover, that the difference in the 
distribution of a limited output tended to 
favor efficiency to a greater extent prior to 
combination than afterward. It is quite 
possible that the evidence would back up 
the statements made by the author but cer- 
tainly the point is open to question and the 
presentation of evidence is necessary. 

Actually, it is possible to reason that pro- 
duction was less stable prior to the combina- 
tion than afterwards. The author states 
“Since sales were not being made to non- 
consuming interests, a producing mill had 
either to find customers for its products at 
the ‘managed’ prices or to store its output 
in its own warehouse. This latter alternative 
was not feasible, for the investment of cap- 
ital in a single day’s production is a very sub- 


stantial sum for most mills. Few mills, more- 
over, had storage facilities to hold much 
stock, and fewer still cared to speculate on 
future prices which were being managed by 
the price leaders” (p. 177). In view of the 
high investment in storage and the reluc- 
tance of the mills themselves to speculate on 
future prices which were being managed by 
the price leader, there is reason to believe 
that the existence of price leadership prior 
to the combination would have discouraged 
production for inventory even if sales were 
made to non-consuming interests. Since price 
leadership is a characteristic of oligopoly 
and apparently occurs independently of the 
number of firms in the oligopoly, it is quite 
possible that the situation before combina- 
tion was no more stable production-wise than 
after the combinations. In fact, the existence 
of combinations may well have led to the 
requirement on the part of the producers 
that the buyers anticipate their demands 
for greater periods of time so that variations 
in output in iron and steel could be mini- 
mized by careful planning rather than by in- 
ventory accumulation. Whether this situa- 
tion is true or not, or whether, if true, it is 
sufficiently desirable to offset the handicaps 
incurred by combination, it represents an 
area for careful study and thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

The central theme in the last section of 
the book is indicated in the following para- 
graph “The collusive action of the local pro- 
ducers in raising prices to near-by consumers, 
not only injured such consumers but also fre- 
quently worked to the injury of sellers in 
other localities. With the advantage of 
monopoly profits ‘at home’ and the opening 
of rail facilities into other consuming areas, 
a combination of local sellers became able 
to ‘cut’ prices in other local areas, to ‘meet’ 
competition, whose low prices were limiting 
their own monopoly power. An important 
aspect of discriminatory ‘price cutting’ was 
the fact that a monopolistic seller or a group 
of sellers soon came to regard the charging 
of high prices in the ‘home territory’ as 
natural and justifiable (because it is profit- 
able) and the cutting of prices in the other 
localities as an essential condition of com- 
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petition” (p. 144). The major evidence pre- 
sented for the statements made in the above 
paragraph concern the existence of the basing 
point system and the undeniable fact that 
the mill net is much higher in the home mar- 
ket than it is in distant markets. To show 
that the mill net is higher in the local market 
is not sufficient evidence that there is collu- 
sion or that prices were raised as the result 
of the collusion. So long as there is free entry 
into an industry the price in any market 
cannot long stay above cost plus a reason- 
able profit unless positive steps are taken 
to prevent the new firm from coming into 
existence. Space does not permit a full ex- 
planation here, but in an oligopoly where 
each firm is producing at less than optimum 
output so that the long-run cost curve is 
declining, it is more profitable to discrimi- 
nate between markets than it is to charge a 
single price to all buyers. The situation 
where several firms in an industry can each 
produce more goods than the total market 
can absorb has received practically no atten- 
tion from economists. Under existing theory, 
such a situation would lead to chaos, but un- 
der the kink-curve theory in oligopoly sta- 
bility of prices among several such firms is 
theoretically conceivable. Most important, 
this stability is achieved without collusion 
and, while price discrimination is practiced, 
at no time does the price in any market rise 
above the cost of producing solely for that 
market. 

Regardless of the different interpretation 
of the existence or non-existence of monop- 
oly as evidenced by the basing point sys- 
tem, a much important point deals with the 
ability of the open market system to over- 
come the alleged evils. Certainly, under the 
basing point system as administered by a few 
large firms, there is a centralization of the 
forces of supply and demand and there is 
little secrecy in regard to the transactions 
that are made. The buyers and sellers are 
well known to each other and there is little 
evidence to indicate that any price remains 
“secret” for any substantial length of time. 
Dr. Mund raises an interesting point by pre- 
senting evidence that the firms in a particu- 
lar industry discriminate by selecting the 


customers to whom they sell. The selection 
of channels of distribution denies the right 
to buy and sell to some people in the market 
and the consequences of this policy should be 
frankly faced. From the point of view of the 
producer, there is certainly no question but 
that selected channels of distribution is 
most favorable in the short run. Whether 
itis most favorable in the long run or wheth- 
er society benefits by such restraints and 
restrictions is a matter deserving study. 

The major point illustrated by this book 
is the relatively simple analysis accepted 
by economists as adequate for the formula- 
tion of price legislation. An attempt has been 
made in this review to at least raise doubt 
about some of the points assumed more or 
less without question in the development of 
the thesis. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the operation of price-making forces under 
oligopoly and monopoly must be better 
known before regulations concerning the 
breaking up of combinations, the abolition 
of the basing point system and more rigor- 
ous prosecution of existing laws against 
monopolies can be accepted as adequate and 
correct action. It may well be that these are 
the most important steps that can be taken 
now or at any other time. On the other hand, 
it may well be that other steps should be 
taken, and until these doubts are resolved no 
book expressing a position as foreefully as 
that presented by Dr. Mund should be ac- 
cepted uncritically. 

Georce Hay Brown 
University of Chicago 


Stupies IN INcoME AND WEALTH. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1948. Pp. 329. $4.50.) 

This is the tenth volume in a series of 
Studies in Income and Wealth, published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The volume includes a number of papers 
presented at the November, 1945, meeting 
of the International Tripartite Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth. 

The objective of these discussions (among) 
American, Canadian and British statisti- 
cians—members of Government agencies, 
Universities and other Research organiza- 
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tions) was to standardize the methodology 

employed by those engaged in the official 

compilation of National Income data. 

As a result, most of the quantitatively im- 
portant differences among the three coun- 
tries in measuring National Income and 
Gross National Product will be eliminated. 
For example; (A) Treatment of interest on 
the national debt, (B) Taxes on Corporate 
Income, and (C) Imputed rent on owner- 
occupied dwellings, will be uniform as a con- 
sequence of the adoption by the United 
States and Canada of the United Kingdom 
methodology. 

Uniformity in definition among these 
three major countries should greatly simplify 
the problems of users of such national in- 
come statistics. (It is indicated that essen- 
tial steps have been initiated in each country 
to implement these decisions by adjusting 
the published estimates.) Also, other coun- 
tries may follow the treatment agreed upon. 
The presentation of material is divided into 
four sections; each part containing not only 
the papers dealing with each respective topic 
or phase of the study, but also including the 
extensive comment, criticism and discussion 
—which follows the custom of preceding 
volumes. 

Part No. 1—This deals with changes in the 
measurement of National Product, pro- 
posed by the Department of Commerce. 
On this subject of Methodology of Na- 
tional Income, there are two papers: one 
by Edward F. Dennison, which is a report 
on Tripartite Discussions of National In- 
come Measurement; the other paper on 
the Place in National Income estimates of 
Income originating in financial interme- 
diaries. This second paper is by Dwight 
B. Yntema. No doubt, the best way of 
defining ‘‘National Income” has yet to be 
discovered. Meanwhile, there should be 
evident a proper degree of hesitancy to 
change the meaning of any term which is 
generally accepted unless accompanied by 
a careful outline of the advantages which 
such changes should provide. 

Part No. 2—The first of the two papers in 
this section is by Gerhard Colm: “The 
Nation’s Economic Budget—A Tool of 


Full Employment Policy.” This is most 
interesting to those economists using the 
Nation’s Economic Budget as a basis for 
forecasting. Suitable attention was given 
in Mr. Colm’s paper to Forecasting the 
Nation’s Economic Budget; and to the 
steps, modifications’ adjustments and 
other calculations to be determined by the 
estimator. 

The second paper, by Everett E. Hagen, 
assisted by Mrs. Nora Kirkpatrick, deals 
with a topic that—during recent years— 
has come close to becoming a major indoor 
sport: that of “Forecasting Gross National 
Product and Employment.” However, 
the data submitted deals with the “Transi- 
tion Period,” and is an example of the 
“Nation’s Budget” Method. The ac- 
companying tables are interesting: (a) as 
an illustration of the method, and (b) 
in the light of comparison with more re- 
cently-published records. 

Part No. 3—The first paper in this section, 
entitled “Problems of International Com- 
parisons of Income and Wealth,” is the 
effort of Morris A. Copeland, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Jerome 
Jacobson, State Department, and Bernard 
Clyman, University of Delaware. It ex- 
plores the problems encountered in mak- 
ing such comparisons and provides an 
analysis of direct estimates for the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

This material is followed by Loreto M. 
Dominguez’s article on “National Income 
Estimates of Latin American Countries.” 
Of course, owing to the dearth of reliable 
data, the estimates for many of the coun 
tries are not much beyond rough approxi- 
mations. The availability of statistics var- 
ies widely from country to country; a con- 
dition that is complicated by the difficulty 
of uniform measurement for items, quan- 
tities, periods and countries. 

Part No. 4—The two papers in this section 
deal with methods and results of Budget 
studies. The first is “Savings and the In- 
come Distribution,” by Dorothy S. Brady 
and Rose F. Friedman. The second is “Re- 


source Distribution Patterns and the classi- 


»” by William Vickery. 
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In all studies of family expenditures in 
relation to current income, the pattern of 
savings exhibits the same general char- 
acteristics: from average dissavings in the 
lowest income brackets to increasing aver- 
age net savings in the higher income brack- 
ets. Data on Income Distribution and Ex- 
penditures, by both (a) Income Level and 
(b) Family size, enable the analyst to de- 
velop maximum usefulness of available 
material. 

WiL.1AM Dover 
Los Angeles, California 


Propuction Cost Trenps IN SELECTED 
InpusTRIAL AREAS, by Philip Neff, Lisette 
C. Baum, and Grace E. Heilman. (Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 
1948. Pp. 241, $4.00.) 

The Haynes Foundation, which sponsored 
his book, has as its purpose the study of Los 
Angeles population, problems, and poten- 
tialities in order to further the orderly devel- 
opment of that city. The authors have pre- 
pared a statistical study which compares 
manufacturing cost trends in six industrial 
areas—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Pittsburgh—in or- 
der to discover forces influencing the develop- 
ment of regional industry. 

It would be logical to look for a bias in 
favor of the Los Angeles area. However, a 
scholarly attitude has been maintained 
throughout, and the data has been handled 
in an impartial manner. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The 
first chapter discusses the scope and purpose 
of the investigation, and gives the statistical 
sources and methods used in measuring the 
significance of manufacturing costs. Chapter 
II deals with the economic pattern and 
growth of each of the industrial areas con- 
sidered, with major emphasis placed on a 
view of total manufacturing in each of the 
six locations. Chapter III then proceeds with 
a breakdown of manufacturing, and dwells 
on the cost trends for durable goods. Chap- 
ter IV does the same thing for non-durable 
goods. Chapter V takes up certain selected 
industries which differed substantially in 
one or more areas from that same group else- 


where. Chapter VI is devoted to a summary 
of the data presented in the previous chap- 
ters. The text material is liberally larded 
with tables and charts. There also are three 
appendices which carry supporting data in 
the form of more tables and charts. Unless 
close attention is given them, understanding 
of the book is limited. 

The industrial areas studied have been 
chosen because they are felt to be fairly rep- 
resentative of major census areas. Other 
factors affecting the choice are: rate of 
growth in manufacturing, similarity of eco- 
nomic patterns, and competition among the 
areas for the location of industry. 

Basic data for this study is taken from the 
biennial Census of Manufacturers, published 
by the Department of Commerce. The time 
interval considered is the decade from 1929 
to 1939. This period embraces at least one 
complete business cycle and has the advan- 
tage of being recent enough to render con- 
clusions derived from this study applicable 
to the present period. Furthermore, this 
decade presents a picture free from the dis- 
tortion caused by the production boom of the 
war years. 

A weakness lies in the difficulty of obtain- 
ing comparable data for the ten year period 
examined. During that time changes were 
made in the method of gathering iniormation 
which is the basis for the findings published 
in the Census of Manufacturers. For exam- 
ple, the statistical universe was covered only 
in the years 1929, 1935, and 1939. In other 
years a sampling process was adopted. Also, 
several industries were dropped after the 
1929 Census, and in 1939 the Bureau of the 
Census reorganized the presentation of its 
data, using 444 separate classifications in- 
stead of the 353 used in 1937. Another dis- 
crepancy arises from the fact that, prior to 
1937, each report returned was counted as 
one establishment, but in 1937 and 1939, 
one report might cover several establish- 
ments. Other less important variables also 
had to be considered. The authors did a 
splendid job in trying to make statistical 
adjustments, but there is still a question 
as to the amount of credence which can be 
given the comparisons of areas which are 
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based on data not always comparable. 

It is of interest to note that the labor cost 
ratio tended upward in nearly every indus- 
try durtng this decade. Hourly wages rose 
more rapidly than prices. Still the 1929- 
1939 period witnessed a steady increase in 
the efficiency of labor, not a decrease. The 
increase in labor costs represents a real gain 
to labor, since its share of the output of 
manufacturing increased both nationally and 
in each of the six special areas. 

Contrasted with labor, the value added 
by overhead has a downward trend. The 
magnitude of the changes in overhead, as a 
percent of value added as compared with 
wages as a percent of value added, indicates 
the stability of overhead items during busi- 
ness cycles as compared with the tendency of 
wages and prices to move together and in the 
same direction. Of the overhead items, the 
most important are salaries, taxes, deprecia- 
tion and depletion. These overhead items 
are relatively insensitive to cyclical change 
and may even present a counter-cyclical pat- 
tern. 

The detailed discussion of the industrial 
groups and of certain specific industries show 
that the manufacturing economies of the six 
industrial areas are quite diversified; in a 
sense, there is a unique pattern of industrial 
development in each area. No two areas are 
sufficiently similar to justify conclusions 
with respect to comparative costs in all manu- 
facturing. In fact, the labor cost differentials 
in the various areas are often the conse- 
quence of differences in the basic economic 
pattern, rather than the result of differences 
in factors associated with labor’s physical 
product and wage rates. Even with respect 
to industry groups, conclusions concerning 
comparative costs must frequently be quali- 
fied because of dissimilarity of products. 

Chapter II, in which statistical data for 
total manufacturing, was presented, em- 
phasized the fact that the group as a whole 
was quite heterogeneous in the various areas. 
Some attempt was made to associate the 
cyclical pattern in all manufacturing in each 
of the areas with broad differences in the 
economic pattern of the areas and with the 


rate of growth in their manufacturing econ- 
omies. At the same time, a number of ob- 
servations were made bearing on compara- 
tive labor and material costs in total manu- 
facturing, and in the two breakdowns, dur- 
able goods and nondurable goods. Again in 
Chapter V, a composite picture of costs in 
the areas was created by combining for each 
area the same industries into a weighted se- 
ries. Neither expedient is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, for too much significant detail is lost. 
Neither the census total nor the combined 
series provides a particularly useable com- 
parison of costs; they demonstrate, rather, 
the necessity for the study of narrower classi- 
fications. 

Much of the material discussed in this 
book is presented in Table 21 on Page 166. 
The reader can get an over-all view by exam- 
ining the 1939 value of the trend in labor 
cost ratio for each area and for the United 
States, together with the regression coefh- 
cient. 

Taking all of the industry groups, it is 
significant to note that the trend lines fitted 
to the ratio of wages to value added are de- 
creasing less frequently in the United States 
as a whole than in the areas studied and less 
frequently in the eastern areas than in the 
West. In only three out of fifteen groups was 
the regression coefficient negative in the 
United States, but it was negative nine and 
ten times out of fifteen in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, respectively, six times in 
Chicago and Detroit, and seven times in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

“Even though there are differences be- 
tween the industries in the areas, it is signi- 
ficant that the trends in Los Angeles were 
more frequently decreasing and that Los 
Angeles had a relatively low average rank in 
1939 trend values. In Chicago, having the 
same average rank in these industries, the 
position is relatively unfavorable with respect 
to labor costs since, in three of the five in- 
dustries, the regression coefficients are posi- 
tive. 

“The data in Table 21 suggest two general 
conclusions: first, labor costs are a larger 
part of value added in those industries not 
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specifically resource- or market-oriented, and, 
second, so far as it is possible to overlook dif- 
ferences in the industries between the vari- 
ous areas, Los Angeles appears to be very 
advantageously situated both from the 
point of view of absolute costs and from 
the point of view of the trends in the cost 
ratios used throughout this study.” 

In proper perspective, this cost study rep- 
resents a beginning, not an end. The national 
economy is a summation of area and regional 
economies and these, in turn, are comprised 
of many localized individual industries and 
firms; economic studies may be directed to- 
ward any of these levels. 

A great deal of original work has been 
done in bringing together statistics which 
show production cost trends for the selected 
areas. While little use can be made of this 
book in the classroom, it provides the basis 
for further research for the professional econ- 
omist or business executive interested in 
analyzing manufacturing costs for different 
areas of the country. 

Cryit HERRMANN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Basic Data OF THE AMERICAN Economy, by 
W. Nelson Peach and Walter Kraus. 
(Chieago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 209. $2.00.) 

This volume is an uninterpreted compila- 
tion of ninety-nine tables and ninety-two 
charts presenting historical statistical evi- 
dence of principal elements of the American 
economy. The authors’ intention was that it 
should be used in conjunction with Elemen- 
tary Economics courses, where limitations of 
time, space, and outline impose restrictions 
upon the factual data which can be presented 
in standard textbooks. The book will also be 
found useful to advanced students of eco- 
nomics as well as to those interested in 
marketing, statistics, sociology, labor, and 
related fields, for it contains data which are 
indispensable to an understanding of current 
situations. 

Perhaps the chief value of the publication 
is in the fact that it is a compilation. As such, 
it has brought together data which are not 


commonly available in one handbook but 
which are already familiar to students 
through governmental publications such as 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, Daily Statement of the United States 
Treasury, and Banking and Monetary Sta- 
tistics; as well as through the publications of 
some trade associations and reputable pri- 
vate research organizations. In some in- 
stances, the data presented have been 
adopted for this particular use, but for the 
most part they are in absolute figures and 
as originally published. Indexes are presented 
only for the data describing price levels and 
business fluctuations. Thus the user of this 
book is free to employ the data as he wishes 
and without the necessity of reconverting 
them to their primary state. 

Also of value in this book are several other 
features. The charts which accompany al- 
most every table are simply but effectively 
presented. They employ sound statistical 
principles and vivify the quantitative import 
of the data. The tables are well documented 
and thus should aid in familiarizing students 
with authoritative sources of economic data. 
The text is organized topically and the titles 
of all charts and tables are given under their 
respective division headings in the table of 
contents. No index is furnished, however. 

Readers engaged in marketing activity or 
the study thereof will find this book useful 
for the study of trends in important seg- 
ments of our economy. Some of the data 
could be used for the analysis of secular and 
cyclical variations and for the removal of 
those influences upon data with which the 
reader may be concerned. They will in some 
instances be useful for purposes of extra- 
polation. As a background, they would give 
perspective and meaning to current data 
published by the same sources reported here- 
in. The book, however, will be valuable, not 
only for its quantitative content, but also for 
its definition of some frequently misunder- 
stood terms and concepts, for several ex- 
planatory remarks pertinent to the data, and 
for some evidences of governmental and 
economic policy which has prevailed during 
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the period covered, as for example in the data 
on the reserve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Board, taxes, money supply, and 
anti-trust cases and fines. 

Rosert BARTELS 
The Ohio State University 


CarTELs IN AcTION and CARTELS OR Com- 
PETITION, by George W. Stocking and 
Myron W. Watkins. (New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947 and 1948. 
Pp. 533. Pp. 516. $4.00 ea.) 


These two volumes are so written that 
they may be read independently of each 
other. In a way that is a drawback. It has 
required repetition, whereas, if they had 
come out as two volumes on the same sub- 
ject, all repetitions could have been avoided. 
However, they are very much worthwhile 
reading and when one completes the second 
volume, one has been given such a compre- 
hensive view of Cartels and their influence 
that one feels amply repaid for all the effort 
their reading has required. The authors have 
gone painstakingly into the backgrounds of 
eight of the leading Cartels and have given a 
little of the history of each one. 

In the first volume, the principal part of 
the text is taken up with discussing the fol- 
lowing Cartels: Sugar, Rubber, Nitrogen, 
Steel, Aluminum, Magnesium, Electric Lights 
and Chemicals. It centers on the way they 
operate and generally, how successful they 
have been in trying to do what they are 
attempting to do; that is, shut out competi- 
tion. The second volume is not as closely 
restricted to any particular Cartels but dis- 
cusses the economic effects of frustrating 
competition. 

The authors define Cartel as “... an ar- 
rangement among, or on behalf of, producers 
engaged in the same line of business designed 
to eliminate competition among them.” The 
term “‘producers” therein used and through- 
out the study, refers to business units who 
manufacture or mine or who otherswise pro- 
duce in order to sell rather than the work- 
men. Numerous ways in which they have 
contrived to exclude competition constitutes 
the major part of the study. 


To repeat all of the schemes and methods 
Cartels have used would require altogether 
too much space but some of the principal 
ones may be enumerated. One of the first 
is dividing markets. This is sometimes done 
by more or less formal contracts; sometimes 
by gentlemen’s agreements; and sometimes 
by legal enactment of the states in which the 
Cartels are formed. Closely allied with this 
and part of it, there is a wide practice of fix- 
ing quotas. This also is done in various ways 
—sometimes in limiting those to whom each 
member of the Cartel may sell, or the type 
of industry the member may cultivate. Or, 
it may be a geographical limitation. Also at 
times, it limits the operation to certain in- 


dustries. An example of this is in the rubber . 


industry where one firm was permitted to 
manufacture Butene rubber and another, 
Buna. 

Fixing prices is, of course, one of the prin- 
cipal feats of the Cartel. If prices can be 
kept up, so that the least efficient operator 
can still make a profit, the members will be 
held together because all are sure of a profit. 
If any particular operator is too inefficient, 
they may close his plant and give him as 
much for a bonus as he would expect to make 
in profits. The other members of the Cartel 
make an assessment for this purpose and 
charge it to manufacturing costs. Again, the 
price fixing is wholly arbitrary. Magnesium 
was sold to one very large producer at 30 
cents per pound less than it was sold to the 
general trade. Each time the price was low- 
ered to the favorite customer, it was raised 
by a similar amount to others. Sometimes 
prices in one country or in one market dif- 
fered sharply from a neighboring market. 

Keeping out new firms was one way of 
keeping down competition. This was done 
in numerous ways and with some effect. With 
rubber and coffee in which there were many 
producers, control was never wholly effec- 
tive. The Aluminum Company at one time 
tried to buy up all Bauxite available to keep 
it out of the hands of competitors, or those 
who would be competitors. In several cases 
there was an attempt made to restrict the 
production of raw materials. This was par- 
ticularly true with sugar and rubber. 
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In the rubber Cartel the British Govern- 
ment cooperated with the rubber growers in 
trying to control production and prices, but 
it was too easy for the bootleggers to operate 
without detection, and a similar result oc- 
curred with sugar. Another phase of this 
control was the exporting of sugar—a limit 
set to the amount which might be exported. 
This was supposed to increase the price 
which it did for consumers quite generally, 
but somehow failed to help out the growers. 

The Cartel has quite generally retarded 
new methods requiring new equipment and 
new investment. This, of course, tends to 
keep efficiency low and prices high. It leads 
to stagnation in method and general lack 
of progress. In fact, Cartels have done 
little to improve products, or the ways of 
producing them. 

The cross licensing of patents has contri- 
buted to the number and growth of Cartels. 
Producers have found it more profitable to 
poo their patents with competitors than to 
issue licenses to operate under the royalty 
system. This made it possible to exclude new 
firms by patent limitation and this, even 
though there was a question about the valid- 
ity of a patent. Firms were naturally reluc- 
tant to undertake a business which would 
almost surely bring on a law suit, or a series 
of law suits, with the members of a Cartel. 
This licensing of patents has gone to the 
extent of including new patents not yet 
granted. Also, agreements have called for the 
exchange of technical information to be used 
by the member of the Cartel, but restricted 
to his use only. He might not pass it on to 
anyone outside. 

Where our antitrust laws have limited 
action in this country, various evasions have 
been invented. For example, General Elec- 
tric organized a British company which 
completely monopolized the lamp business 
of Europe. It told each licensee where he 
could sell, how much and at what price. 

The final chapter of the first volume is de- 
voted to the firm of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. of Germany. This is perhaps the largest 
industrial firm in the world and its relation- 
ship to industrialists in other countries, as 
well as to its own Government, shows in a 


general way what Cartels can accomplish. 
The authors point out that Germany is the 
home of the Cartel and that the Cartels have 
flourished there because they fit in with the 
German idea of progress. To the German, 
everything has been for the State—the 
individual counts for very little except what 
he can contribute to the State—so if an 
industrialist builds an outstanding business, 
that is a credit to the Commonwealth and 
the Commonwealth in turn will go to great 
lengths to make a successful firm more pros- 
perous. 

Some years ago the Germans had what the 
Americans called “A Yellow Dog Fund.” 
The authors do not refer to this but it fits 
in with usual Cartel procedure. If a German 
firm was in competition with someone from 
another country—say for large construction 
work outside of the Fatherland—and if that 
firm felt the competition was very close, 
it would go to the Government and explain 
its position and then request 150,000 or 
$100,000 or whatever was thought to be 
necessary in order for it to put in a successful 
bid and at the same time make a little profit. 
The fund was granted, and the people taxed 
to reimburse it. 

In this country the I.G.F. has had four 
very important partners which it has played 
off one against the other. They are: The 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.; Dupont; 
Allied Chemical and Dye; and the Dow 
Chemical Company. It permits each one of 
these to use certain patents which are denied 
to the others and it is so powerful that even 
these giants do not meet it in direct compe- 
tition if they can avoid it. 

In the second book the economic results 
of the Cartel influence on the economy of 
business of the country is discussed. The 
chief results are summarized as follows: Ex- 
cessive prices have often been charged; gen- 
eral prices have sometimes been increased; 
but where the number of products i is large, 
this attempt to increase prices has often 
failed as it did with coffee, sugar, and rubber. 
Where the Cartel is restricted to a few mem- 
bers, the control of prices and the limitation 
of markets has been much more successful. 
An example, Tungsten carbide is an alloy 
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as hard as diamonds. It was first made in 
Germany and sold for $50 a pound. General 
Electric secured an American license and 
brought out a similar product which they 
called “Carboloy.” This cost even less to 
produce than the original, yet they sold it 
for as much as $453 a pound. Under exigen- 
cies of war demands, it was brought down 
to $24.21 a pound and still apparently left a 
profit. 

The Charter for International Trade and 
International Trade Organization, which is 
now pending before the United Nations, is 
included as an Appendix. This is also dis- 
cussed quite at length in the text where the 
Cartel policy for the U. S. is presented. 

The final chapter was written by a Com- 
mittee of The Twentieth Century Fund and 
it is made up of recommendations for the 
country to follow in eliminating Cartels and 
similar organizations which tend to restrict 
competition. The chief of these recommen- 
dations are to revise the patent laws and elim- 
inate cross-licensing; to repeal the Webb- 
Ponerene Law; and to work for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

There are some technical difficulties in 
the way these volumes are written. The au- 
thors have no consistent policy in using foot- 
notes. One paragraph may be taken up with 
the enumeration of German firms which 
might just as well go into a footnote to 
facilitate reading and because of their lack 
of importance. Then again, some information 
may be put into the footnote which is more 
important than anything to be found in the 
text of which the feotnote is a part. Again, 
the authors use some chemical terms rather 
loosely. One of these is “Synthetic Nitrogen” 
which is absolutely meaningless as would be 
synthetic gold or synthetic tin. The writing 
is sometimes a little difficult to follow but 
there is so much information in these pages 
that it rewards any effort. The authors, un- 
like so many college professors writing on 
business subjects, have shown no animus 
throughout the text. They are thoroughly 
objective and treat every subject with the 
utmost fairness. 


Hucu E. AcNew 


Manhasset, New York 


Ex.ectric PowEeR AND GOVERNMENT POLIcy: 
A Survey of the Relations Between the 
Government and the Electric Power In- 
dustry; the Factual Findings by the Re- 
search Staff, The Program by the Power 
Committee. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1948. Pp. 860. $5.00.) 
“Electric Power and Government Policy” 

is a monumental work based on a three year 

survey conducted during 1939, 1940 and 

1941 by a committee of The Twentieth Cen- 

tury Fund. Conditions during the war de- 

layed publication of the final report as pre- 
sented in this volume. 

The Committee has attempted to state 
some of the more obvious questions pertain- 
ing to the relationships between government 
and the electric power industry, to indicate 
possible methods by which the answers to 
these questions may be found, and to sug- 
gest what some of those answers might be. 

The report contains an enormous amount 
of factual data and statistical comparisons 
on practically every economic aspect of the 
industry. This information is presented in 
85 tables and 39 figures throughout the text 
plus 31 tables in the Appendix. Naturally 
data describing the status of the industry, 
prices or rates, operating ratios, financing 
costs, returns to investors, amounts invested 
in the industry, taxes, and average typical 
bills for different classes of service make up 
a large proportion of these data. 

Text content is divided as follows: back- 
ground 45 pages, regulation of price and 
service 200 pages, regulation of the financial 
organization 88 pages, regulation of market 
areas and size of private electric systems 42 
pages, description of public electric systems 
and their problems 360 pages, report and 
recommendations of the Power Committee 
41 pages. Since only 10 per cent of electric 
power was furnished by public agencies 
pre-war the space devoted to this topic may 
appear to be excessive. It may be justified, 
however, because government systems exert 
an influence on the whole industry far in 
excess of their mere power contribution, and 
the trend is towards an increasing importance 
of government ownership and operation in 
this field. The Committee found no evidence 
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to indicate that private industry was either 
more or less efficient than government sys- 
tems, and states that the progress made by 
government agencies is likely to continue. 
An important problem for the future will be 
to secure coordination of both types into an 
integrated national power system. 

Each topic is treated comprehensively, 
with historical background, legal aspects in- 
volving statutes and court decisions, prob- 
lems and progress, economic and social anal- 
yses, and the presentation of all available 
evidence. All important trends relating to 
the generation and distribution of electric 
power, costs of generating in hydro, steam 
and other plants are covered in detail. The 
need to discuss numerous court cases helps 
to account for the length of the volume. The 
manner in which the report is organized re- 
sults in frequent repetition. Although the 
reader can appreciate these conditions he is 
likely to be disappointed frequently when, 
after ploughing through page after page of 
evidence relating to some question, he comes 
to the conclusion that available information 
is insufficient to warrant any conclusion. In 
the reviewer’s opinion this is probably the 
chief criticism of the report. Apparently 
either the Committee was so anxious to 
maintain its alleged unbiased position that 
definite conclusions were stated only when 
the weight of evidence was overwhelmingly 
on one side, or the survey was so organized 
and conducted that information permitting 
valid conclusions for each topic investigated 
was not obtained. That the latter is the more 
likely explanation should not be taken as a 
reflection on the work of the Committee. 
Rather it reflects both the complexity of the 
problem and the unfavorable conditions 
under which the survey was conducted. 

In connection with several important topics 
the Committee clearly states its conclusions. 
It is justly critical of the wasteful traditional 
‘rate case” method of regulating rates. In 
several instances rate cases dragged out ten 
years or longer in the courts. “Until recently 
uncertainty, inconsistency, delay and ex- 
pense—for much of which the Supreme 
Court has been responsible—have done more 
than anything else to hamper effective public 


utility rate regulation in the United States.” 
Again on pages 756-757 the Committee 
traces the numerous steps necessary to apply 
the traditional rate formula, showing how 
impossible of achievement they are, and 
refers to the “... impractical folly of this 
sort of thing...” Since in practice most 
rates are arrived at through informal nego- 
tiation, the report states “... that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with a sys- 
tem in which matters of such public moment 
are handled by public bodies in informal, and 
nearly always secret, conference with inter- 
ested executives.” “It is very strongly sug- 
gestive that the principles followed in the 
‘conference’ method are probably the meth- 
ods that ought to be followed frankly and 
openly in this whole matter of rate regula- 
Oss.” 

Although many examples of minor achieve- 
ments made by state regulatory commis- 
sions are mentioned, evidence of their short- 
comings presented in the text is more com- 
pelling. The Committee appears to concur in 
the statement that “‘regulation has not failed 
because it has not been tried.” Even though 
federal regulation is just beginning it has 
already made powerful strides. The Com- 
mittee is emphatic in criticizing the division 
of authority between the Federal Power 
Commission (over rates) and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (over capital 
structures). 

Taxation, that pre-war took 20 per cent of 
the revenue of many private companies, 

raises many problems especially in connec- 

tion with publicly owned and operated sys- 
tems. Municipal systems may render public 
services in lieu of taxes or may function as 
tax-collecting agencies. 

The reports states “City councils in con- 
trol of municipal plants are often sensitive 
to the interests of large land owners and 
taxpayers, and therefore maintain the policy 
of transferring surplus revenues from power 
to the general fund, in order to reduce real- 
estate taxes.”’ Later, in connection with 
market expansion the report says “A way 
must be found to prevent local interests 
from obstructing full electrical development 
by operating the municipal plant as a profit- 
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making or job-making agency.” 

Most students of marketing will be inter- 
ested in the discussion of federal projects, 
especially that relating to the T.V.A. Here 
a government agency had the task of market 
promotion in a region of below average in- 
come. Three plans were followed with un- 
usual success: increasing prospective con- 
sumers, reducing obstacles to greater use of 
electricity, and offering attractive low prices 
or rates to residential and farm consumers. 
To implement the first plan the T.V.A 
worked to improve agricultural methods, 
check soil erosion, and make farm life more 
attractive. Electricity differs from many 
commodities in that considerable expensive 
equipment is required for its use, so the 
T.V.A. worked with manufacturers of elec- 
tric equipment to bring down prices for 
residents of the area through the sale of 
large quantities and often “‘packaged”’ as- 
sortments, such as complete wiring and fix- 
tures for a six room house. Then “‘flat rate” 
prices on installations were secured through 
conferences with local contractors. In follew- 
ing the third plan of offering low rates the 
T.V.A. made what the Committee considers 
to be its major contribution to the industry; 
namely, the discovery that a surprisingly 
large quantity of electricity will be used at 
low prices even among rural and low income 
groups. Also, that with proper management 
this low rate policy can be profitable. Many 
private utilities in the region reduced rates 
and experienced increased, rather than the 
decreased profits expected. This discovery 
of the elasticity of demand for electricity 
through use of “promotional rates” in an 
industry characterized by decreasing unit 
costs, is, in the reviewer’s opinion, adequate 
justification for all public expenditures made 
in this field, and emphasis given to it in the 
report compensates for the many disap- 
pointing results in relation to other topics 
included in the survey. 

Other topics discussed in the report should 
be of interest to students of marketing. The 
survey results show how, for an important 
service like electric power, many aspects of 
marketing are interrelated with social ob- 
jectives, public policy, fair and unfair 


competition, financing, and the complex 
organization of certain of our modern in- 
dustries. The report is a “‘must”’ reading for 
students of both public utilities and social 
control. Critics of government regulation will 
find plenty of ammunition for supporting 
their position in the report, as well as some 
thoughts that may temper the fervor of their 
criticism. 

“Electric Power and Government Policy” 
is an important contribution to the field. 
Its permanent value will depend largely upon 
what future use is made of the Committee 
findings and what steps are taken to secure 
answers to several important questions that 
the survey results left unanswered. 

Pearce C. KELLEY 
University of Mississippi 


Locat Lapor Marker Researcu, by Dale 
Yoder and Donald G. Patterson. (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Published for Industrial 
Relations Center by University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1948. Pp. 226 $3.50.) 


This is a report on market research applied 
to a field still largely untouched by such re- 
search. The field is labor. The unions have 
long maintainéd and have even had the 
support of legislation and court decisions 
that labor is not a commodity. Labor may 
not be an economic commodity, but what- 
ever it is, it is something that must be mar- 
keted, moreover, there are many difficult 
problems in connection with the marketing 
of labor and like other things that are mar- 
keted, the labor of a community may, un- 
doubtedly, be helped by an intensive study 
of its market and of possible methods of 
marketing. This is a report of such a study. 

Back in 1939 when the City of St. Paul 
had its share of the nearly 10,000,000 persons 
then unemployed in this country, the Mayor 
appointed a special committee to study the 
problem. This committee got The Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota to assist in the 
project. The purpose of the study as devel- 
oped was to find what could be done to get 
unemployed people back to work. There was 
also another puzzling problem. The Mayor, 
like many others who have looked into this 
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matter, was anxious to find out why under 
conditions of increasing employment ex- 
penditures for relief continued to increase. 

Work on the project began in I940 and 
continued throughout most of 1941 and 1942. 
Due to the War, however, it was not possible 
to draw up and publish the report until the 
current year, 1948. 

The study was confined to the City of St. 
Paul and Ramsey County, Minnesota. After 
a number of preliminary efforts, the direc- 
tors of the study settled on five projects, as 
follows: 

1. The development of a continuing index 
that would show the extent and charac- 
ter of local employment and unemploy- 
ment. 

2. The making of a sample survey of the 
labor supply of the City which would 
show short-run changes in employment. 

3. A study of frictions or interferences in 
the labor market that tended to retard 
employment. 

4. A study of the nature of the local de- 
mands for labor in which attention was 
given to the industrial growth and oc- 
cupational changes, as well as the vo- 
cational educational opportunities of- 
fered by the City. 

5. Finally, an analysis of relief policies of 
the City and County in order to deter- 
mine, if possible, why relief expendi- 
tures should be increasing at a time 
when unemployment was declining. 

The report presents an explanation of what 
was done with each of these projects. Those 
who made the study quickly found that the 
available indexes of unemployment such as 
provided by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and by the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division, as well 
as by an employment group made up of 
private employers, known as the St. Paul 
Committee of Industrial Relations, could 
not be depended upon to provide an accurate 
measure of the extent and nature of employ- 
ment. This conclusion supports a rather 
common opinion of many observers of un- 
employment in other centers. 

Perhaps the most important part of this 
study was the development of a new index 


of employment based on what seems to have 
been a careful sampling of firms, consisting 
of some 300 out of a total of 8,000 in the 
City. Not only were the concerns carefully 
selected, but the returns from them were 
duly weighted so that the results would be 
properly representative of employment in 
the City. An index of this character contin- 
uously carried on for a community, if prop- 
erly prepared and kept up to date, would 
seem to be of marked value not merely to 
city officials wishing to keep informed of 
local employment conditions so as to be in 
position to provide sound public policies 
relative to the maintenance of employment 
and income, but also to individual employers 
as a useful supplement of information for 
their industrial and personnel departments. 

A similar sampling survey was made of the 
total labor force of the City for the purpose 
of determining the extent and cause of un- 
employment. The sample approximated 10 
per cent of all of the family units in St. Paul. 
Information was obtained by actual calls. 
Its findings are of more than local interest. 
It showed the inaccuracy of the rather gen- 
eral assumption that the labor force is a 
more or less constant factor of population. 
For the period studied the population in- 
creased, whereas the labor force actually de- 
clined. This throws light on the cause of in- 
creasing relief payments even when there was 
a decline in unemployment. It was found 
that persons employed on a 40-hour week 
increased from 37 per cent in October 1941, 
to 43 per cent in June 1942, while average 
hours worked per week by all industry, due 
to the increase in hours worked in certain 
industries, showed a substantial increase. 
Similarly, average weekly earnings increased 
from $29.41 in October 1941 to $31.66 in 
June 1942. Of the families in the sample, 
69 per cent had one member employed; 22 
per cent had two members; 6 per cent had 
three members; 1 per cent had four or more; 
and in 2 per cent of the families no one was 
employed. 

The report concludes that a study of the 
labor force by the sampling method is not 
merely practicable and valuable, but also 
economical. The cost of a continuing study 
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of the labor force, it was found, amounted 
to about 6 cents per capita, per year, or, for 
a city of the size of St. Paul, $18,000 a year 
at 1942 cost levels. 

The chapter on friction in the local labor 
market is, perhaps, the least satisfactory. It 
deals with the education and preparation of 
workers for jobs, labor immobility, the atti- 
tudes of employees, and the results of tests 
of occupational competence of unemployed 
workers. This is good, so far as it goes, but it 
completely overlooks such frictions or inter- 
ferences with employment as union restric- 
tions and regulations as to apprenticeships, 
closed or union shop regulations, and wage 
and hour restrictions. It also overlooks the 
effects of minimum wage and maximum hour 
regulations, both federal and state, that sub- 
stantially restricts employment and em- 
ployment opportunities. Furthermore, no 
account was taken in this study of the eco- 
nomic effects of union and legal restrictions 
upon employment which add to the costs of 
production, without increasing productivity, 
nor of the increased costs of products due 
to overtime payments required by law during 
the war years, a burden that has increased 
the public debt by several billions of dollars 
and is now serving to swell the present 
wave of inflation. Now that the War is over 
and since these restrictions still exist ac- 
companied by employment generally at 40 
or less hours per week, one may seriously 
question whether the unions, the govern- 
ment, the labor economists or any one else 
knows whether the American economy, or 
any other economy, can, in the long run, 
survive inflation produced by wage increases 
without increases in productivity accom- 
panied by restrictions upon the use of the 
most valuable, yet the most perishable, asset 
that there is, human energy, restrictions on 
the hours of work. These are conditions that 
should cause all thinking citizens to pause 
and to consider. The study referred to here 
seems to have assumed that all of such re- 
strietions were merely more or less inevitable 
conditions, more or less like seasonal changes, 
population changes, and so on. The political 
origins of the study may account for these 
limitations, but somehow and somewhere, 


students as well as others, need to stand up, 
express themselves, or at least be counted, on 
these fundamental issues of friction and inter- 
ference in the labor market. The present 
drift of events does not indicate that this is a 
safe time for a holiday from such realistic 
thinking. 

This study dealing with local labor market 
research is not well written. It is not easy to 
read. It bears the marks of having been 
worked on and put together by many people. 
The language it uses is, in places, stilted and 
unusual in marketing literature. It talks of 
“frames of reference”; of “methodology” 
when it apparently means methods, rather 
than the science of methods; and refers to 
“urban cities.” The chapter conclusions are 
rather bare as summaries. It suggests the 
possibility of society “‘control” of unemploy- 
ment and of remedies for low wages and long 
hours, as if its purposes were somewhat 
socialistic. 

The report is disappointing in that it does 
not show what kinds of people made up the 
increasing number of relief recipients at a 
time when unemployment was declining. It 
is not enough merely to point out that 
population increased more rapidly than job 
opportunities. When this country completes 
its present inflationary trend we shall again 
be faced with enormous demands for relief. A 
research such as conducted in St. Paul could, 
it seems, have obtained information on the 
structure of relief and so might have been 
helpful in meeting the next situation that 
comes along that may be like it. How much 
of the increasing outlays for relief, for ex- 
ample, were due to the shirking of family 
responsibilities? How much of it was out- 
right “rocking chair” pay? 

The report is good, so far as it goes. The 
subject is highly important. It is a pioneer 
work. It deserves wide attention, not merely 
as an illustration of the application of meth- 
ods of marketing research to labor, but also 
as a source of suggestions to policy makers 
not only in social communities but also to 
industrial relations and personnel executives 
in business. 

Paut H. Nystrom 
Columbia University 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Departmental Merchandising and Operating Results, 
1948 Edition. (New York: Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. Pp. 171. 
$4.50.) 

This twenty-third annual survey and analysis of 
Departmental Merchandising and Operating Results, 
achieved by department stores and specialty stores in 
the United States, is presented in its traditional pattern 
of statistical tables for typical and top performance. 
The 1947 study differs from last year’s report only in 
the addition of tables, for new sales groups 10 to 20 
million dollars and over 20 million dollars, respectively, 
typical and top; the inclusion of data for new split-ups 
or combinations of Departments: Infants’ Apparel; 
Infants’ Furniture; Radios and Phonographs; Sheet 
Music, Records and Accessories, Sporting Goods and 
Cameras (Combination); Coats, Suits and Dresses 
(combination); and the presentation of statistics for 
individual Federal Reserve areas or combined districts 
for a limited number of merchandising and operating 
functions, 

Three hundred and sixty-six stores contributed 
statistics to the survey representing annual sales of 
$3,704,51 3,000. 

In the analysis of Merchandising Operations, it is 
pointed out that the sustained demand for non-durable 
and consumer durable goods were important factors in 
the increase in department store dollar sales during 
1947. However, although the dollar sales moderately 
advanced the physical volume actually declined. This 
can be accounted for by the cumulative markon which 
is on the upward trend. On the other hand, the mark- 
downs equalled the twelve year high established in 
1938 with 7.2 per cent to sales compared with 6.2 per 
cent for 1946, which indicates additional buyer resist- 
ance developing in the market. 

The average salesperson in the typical store doing an 
annual business of over $1,000,000 processed 6,784 sales 
transactions in the year 1947 in comparison with 7,422 
in 1946, representing a drop of 8.6 per cent for the year. 
Since number of overall transactions declined at a 
slower rate of 4.2 per cent in 1947, the authors conclude 
that apparently more people were engaged in selling 
and since there was a lower number of sales per person 
it is intimated that stores tried to improve customers 
service, 

All those engaged in some phase of the distribution 
of consumer goods will find the tables and charts invalu- 
able as comparative checks by which they can analyze 
their own operations. 


Report on the Greeks, by Frank Smothers, William Hardy 
McNeil and Elizabeth Darbishire McNeil. (New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1948. Pp. 226. 
$2.50.) 

This book is a firsthand eye witness report of what 
has been happening in Greece by a group of investi- 
gators sent by the Twentieth Century Fund in the 
spring of 1947 to go behind official pronouncements to 
the people themselves. 


Greek farmers, says the report, “lack the money to 
buy the things they know they need—such as fertilizer” 
and they have “far too little land, machinery and draft 
power.” Under such conditions “the average grain crop 
per harvested acre, about 13.5 bushels, only slightly 
exceeds that of India. It is considerably less than the 
per acre yield of Greece’s immediate Balkan neighbors, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and only half to one third 
that of most European countries.” Before the war the 
income of the average Greek farm family was little 
more than $200 per year. 

City dwellers at present are but little better off than 
their farm cousins. Typical wages run less than $1 a day 
in real buying power. The report quotes figures showing 
that food alone for a family of four costs about $15 
a week and says that the typical wage is “far less than 
enough to support a laborer, let alone his family.” 

The report says, “Such industry as exists operates to 
a large extent with worn or outmoded machinery. 
Wages and factory morale are very low, relations be- 
tween employers and employees bad.” 

Poverty oppresses all classes of the population. 
“White-collar workers, civil servants and teachers also 
suffer acute want. A professor at the University of 
Salonica cited his own case.... Before the war, his 
salary amounted, in terms of dollars, to $120 a month; 
now its purchasing power has shrunk to about $50. The 
rent of his room takes more than half his salary. 

“Yet most civil servants receive far less than he. 
Government clerks get about $8 a week, with family 
allowances up to 25 per cent of their salaries. The presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court is paid about $1,600 a year. 
Such salaries destroy morale and efficiency and lead 
to widespread bribery.” 

This report has significance far beyond Greece itself 
as it points out the problems facing the whole of the 
European recovery program. 


Economics, Third Edition, by Fred Rogers Fairchild, 
Edgar Stevenson Furniss, and Norman Sydney Buck. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 
841. $4.50.) 


The authors have presented a text designed primarily 
for use in one semester courses in Elementary Econom- 
ics. Basically it is quite similar to their well-known two 
volume work, As a text it will probably be most useful 
for the student interested in the practical workings of 
the economic system rather than for those who intend 
to major in economics. 

Instructors will find the material well written and 
quite readable. The chapters devoted to the contempo- 
rary economy are buttressed by current statistics. 


The Economics of Public Finance, by Philip E. Taylor. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 
609. $4.50.) 


This book avoids the common practice of treating 
Public Finance as a historical or administrative study. 
The author succeeds in weaving the economic theory 
applicable to Public Finance into the text material. 

Instructors will find this book quite adequate for a 
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basic course in Public Finance. Students will be pleased 
by the clarity of the presentation and the introduction 
of many thought-provoking ideas. 


Sales Promotion Through Dealers: A Dartnell Survey. 
(Chicago: The Dartnell Corporation, 1948. Pp. 62. 
$12.50.) 

This study is an interesting presentation of a survey 
of the types of promotions which have been especially 
well received by dealers recently. It highspots activities 
of varied kinds from simple direct-mail promotions to 
five-year plans. 

The many concrete examples which are included will 
make the report valuable to all individuals engaged in 
any form of sales promotion. The suggestions will prove 
practical to both small and large organizations. 

How Manufacturers Reduce Their Distribution Costs, by 
Charles H. Sevin. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1948. Pp. 151. $.35.) 

The Use of Training Films in Department and Specialty 
Stores, by Harry M. Hague. (Boston: Division of 
Research, Graduate School of Business, Harvard 
University, 1948. Pp. 147. $1.50.) 

Sources of Information for Industrial Market Research, 
Edited by Richard M. Lawrence. (New York: Chem- 
ical Industries, 1947. Pp. 97. $2.50.) 

Advertising and Business Side of Radio, by C. E. Midg- 
ley, Jr. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 352. 
$5.25.) 

Practical Advertising Procedure By Rochester Industrial 
Advertisers. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948. Pp. 436. No price given.) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
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Of JOURNAL OF MARKETING, published Quarterly at Menasha, 

Wisconsin, for January 1949. 


State of New York } .. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared R. H. King, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the Journal of Marketing and that the following is, to 
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Announcement of 1949 Officers 


The Tellers Committee reported the fol- 
lowing officers for 1949: 


President: Harvey W. Huegy, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Vice-President: Gordon A. Hughes, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Vice-President: Neil H. Borden, Harvard 
University, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer: Wilford White, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: George H. Brown, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Directors Elected for 1949-50 


Robert J. Eggert, American Meat Insti- 
tute, Chicago 5, Ill. 

William C. Gordon, Jr., Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Bernard Gould, Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Paul Haynes, International Surveys, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Directors Continuing through 1949 


Roy S. Frothingham, Facts Consolidated, 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Donald E. West, McCall Corporation, 230 

Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Directors-at-Large 


Franklin R. Cawl, Kudner Agency, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Clyde W. Phelps, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Immediate Past President and Director 


Wroe Alderson, Alderson and Sessions, 
Inc., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Journal of Marketing Officers 1949-50 
Editor-in-Chief 


Ralph Cassady, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Managing Editor 
To be appointed. 


Business Manager 


Robert N. King, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York 17, 
me A 
The Tellers Committee for the 1949 elec- 
tion consisted of the following: 


Charles H. Sandage, Chairman 
C. R. Anderson 

Ben H. Gaffin 

Katherine Grimm 

James R. Hawkinson 

Robert V. Mitchell 


In order to eliminate any positional bias 
of names on the ballots, the Association 
rotated the names of the eight candidates for 
directors. The Tellers Committee made the 
following comment on the results of the 
split-run experiment. 

“An analysis has been made of the possible 
influence which position might have had on 
voting. Such influence seems to have been 
very slight. It is highly probable that the 
results would have been no different had a 
split run procedure not been followed. There 
was a slight indication that the first and last 
positions on the ballot were a little more 
favorable than the other positions. In only 
two cases, however, did any candidate re- 
ceive his most favorable vote when his name 
was first on the ballot. In one of those in- 
stances the difference was less than 1% be- 
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tween returns for the first position and 
returns for the third and seventh positions 
on the ballot.” 


NEW MEMBERS 


Welcome to the following new members 
who have been accepted into the American 
Marketing Association for the period from 
August 1, 1948 through October 31, 1948. 


Adams, Dwight E., Dwight Adams Co., 1421 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Agne, Robert F., Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

Ashby, James B., Bus. & Acctg. Dept., A&M College 
of Texas, College Station, Texas 

Baker, Prof. Henry G., Oklahoma City Univ., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Bastianello, M. G., Statistical Tabulating Co., 50 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

teckett, Grace, 323 David Kinley Hall, Univ. of Illi- 
inois, Urbana, Ill. 

Bent, David W., Univ. of Miami, R-432 Main Campus, 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 

Blick, Milton H., U. S. Dept. of Agric., Production & 
Mark. Administration, Sugar Branch, Washington 
as, D. C. 

Bocci, Paul R., 1948 W. Burnside, Portland 1, Ore. 

Bohannan, Charles D., Public Roads Adm., Room 3013, 
Fed. Works Agency Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

Brencick, Mathew G., Jr., 2053 Ann Ave., St. Louis 4, 
Mo. 

Briethaupt, A. S., Dodge Steel Co., 6501 Tacony St., 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

Bruskin, Richard, Advertest Research, 133 Albany St. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Buck, Marjorie L., Curtis Pub. Co., 20 Providence St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Capt, J. C., The Westchester-Cathedral Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Chaikin, C. Seymour, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 230 W. 
4st St., New York, N. Y. 

Chevrier, H. F., Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 354 
Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada 

Clarke, Gilbert C., Standard Brands, Ltd., 801 Do- 
minion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

Clepper, Jane F., Tenn. Wood & Metal Prods.,Inc., 
Box 144, South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Crane, John B., U. S. Senate, Senate Office, Bldg. 2A, 
Washington, D. C. 

Crawford, C, Merle, Room 317a, David Kinley Hall, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Damman, Walter, 508 N. College Drive, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Davis, Dorothy, LUNCHEON IS SERVED, 451, 
2601 Parkway, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 

Day, David W., Bureau of Bus. & Econ. Research, 
315 Univ. Hall, lowa City, Iowa 

Dean, Sidney W., Jr., 94 MacDougal St., New York 12, 
N. Y. 

DeKoven, Samuel W., Sidney-Williams Co., 1131 So. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Dempewolff, Albert S., Celanese Corp. of A., 180 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Dewsbury, George G., The Lake Hotel, Florida, 
Transvaal, South Africa 

Dixon, Arthur W., Far East Air Material Command, 
A.P.O. 323, Box 315, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Donham, Paul, Morton Gregory Corp., 518 Jefferson 
Ave., Toledo 4, Ohio 

Doyle, Joseph B , 30 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 20, 
ms. Be 

Drewett, Jean, Garden Advertising Co., 915 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

DuPlantier, Titan D., Chain Store Age, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

Edmonston, Charles H., Riegel Textile Corp., 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Ferris, John, University Apt., E-1, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Fisher, Fremont, The Howe Scale Co., 1o11 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Frevert, R. Frederic, 98 Jefferson Road, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Gabrielson, Leonard, 4128 Holly Hills Blvd., St. Louis 
16, Mo. 

Garfield, Theodore G., Jr., 102 Law Commons, Iowa 
City, lowa 

Gilkerson, Chester A., Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. 

Gredell, Albert J., 392a N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Guenther, J. F., 5236 Miami Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 

Haas, Kenneth B., 1114 Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Harris, Bernard, Statistical Service Bureau, Inc., 15 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Heinecke, Harold H., 1803 So. 76th St., West Allis 14, 
Wis. 

Henry, Glenn A., Porcelain Products, Inc., W. San 
dusky St., Findlay, Ohio 

Herpel, George L., C. V. Mosby Co , 3207 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Hoecker, Raymond W., Univ. of Maryland, Dept. of 
Agric. Econ., College Park, Md. 

Holland, Warren W., 258 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 

Howard, Marguerite C., 240-01 Edgewood St., Rosedale 
7m SS 

Humphrey, Clyde W., U. S. Office of Education, 4th & 
Independence, S.W., Washington, 25, D. C. 

Hutcheson, Harold J., 302 Gark St., Apt. A., St. Louis 
23, Mo. 

Keefe, Leonard J., Gannon College, Perry Sq., Erie, Pa. 

Keen, Edwin E., 2306 Emerson Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio 

Keever, Gail E., Bowling Green State Univ., Phi Delta 
Frat. House, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Kelley, A. H., The Falk Corp., 3001 W. Canal St., Mil- 
waukee 8, Wis. 

Kepner, Charles W., Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd., 97 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

Kelly, Nelle, Pulse, Inc., 110 Fulton St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 

King, Arnold J., National Analysts, Inc., 1425 Chest 
nut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Klath, Robert A., 1035 Union St., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
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Koplik, Daniel M., 184: Columbia Rd., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

Kreeger, Wm. H., Jr., The Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 
Vine St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

Kruse, Robert W., Box #1, Elida, Ohio 

Kuffler, Herbert F., 3051 34th St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

Lalor, Morgan D., Reynolds Metals Co., 3rd & Grace 
St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Leeseberg, Donald G., Univ. of Wisconsin, 623 W. State 
St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Leigh, Gerald C., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 1525 
Howe St., Racine, Wis. 

Leith, W. Gordon, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Loen, Raymond Ordell, Columbia Univ., 522 John Jay 
Hall, New York 27, N. Y. 

Lowenstein, Frank, 3916 Elbert Ave., Apt. 111, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

McCarthy, John R., Seagram-Distillers Corp., 804 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

McCullough, J. S., The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

Mcllroy, W. E., Bearings, Inc., 1410 W. Hunding Park 
Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

McKinney, Harris D., The Harris D. McKinney Organ., 
12 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

McLaughlin, Francis E., R.D. #3, Langhorne, Pa. 

Mann, Frank F., The Boston Post, 257 Washington 
St., Boston 6, Mass. 

Masek, John, 117 E. Yale Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

Mertzke, Arthur J., 1430 Dearborn P’kway, Chicago 
10, Ill. 

Miller, Vernon W., 5617 Rhodes Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 

Miller, Victor A., Jr., 909 W. 22nd St., Wilmington 
238, Del. 

Mooney, Harold L., Gotham Advertising Co., 2 W. 
46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Morris, Henrietta, Henri Morris, Inc., 710—14th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Morrison, Karl, Univ. of Mississippi, P.O. Box 1o1, 
University, Miss. 

Moser, D. E., The City College, 17 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Mouse, Elizabeth L., 1321 Taylor St., San Francisco 8, 
Calif. 

Moyer, Fred W., Akron Chamber of Commerce, 228 
Ohio Bldg., Akron, Ohio 

Moyer, James Edward, Univ. of Ill., 317A David Kinley 
Hall, Urbana, Ill. 

Muff, Jean, Foote Cone & Belding, 601 W. sth St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Mulvanny, Joseph P., Hoffman & York, Inc., 808 No. 
3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

O’Brien, Hugh E., The American Pulley Co., 4200 
Wissachickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

O’Connor, Michael J., Sonde Regger Adv. Agency, 
1020 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 

Osterbind, Carter C., 517 Great Falls St., Falls Church, 
Va. 

Palmire, Vincent C., 1388 W. 38 Place, Los Angeles 37, 
Calif. 


Pangman, C. Sewall, Oakleigh R. Ranch & Assoc., 
4235 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Pasternack, Harry M., c/o Miller, 973 Higeman Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 

Patton, Charles R., 1501 Oak St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

Pearce, Wilbur C., The Firestone T. & R. Co., 1200 
Firestone P’kway, Akron 17, Ohio 

Pease, Edwin C., James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa. 

Philpot, Robert E., 17 Whig Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Pinard, Arthur G., The Sherwin-Williams Co. of Can., 
Ltd., 2875 Centre St., Montreal, Canada 

Poore, E. W., Sears Roebuck & Co., 15 Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Potter, Robert A., 64 Woodland Ave., Summit, N. J. 

Powell, Mary Jo., The Curtis Publishing Co., Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Pratt, John B., The Curtis Publishing Co., Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Puckett, Susan, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 102 
Maiden Lane, New York 5s, N. Y. 

Quittmeyer, Charles L., College of Wm. & Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Rattner, Edward, Advance Pattern Co., 331 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Ronalds, H. Jay, Ronalds Adv. Agency, Ltd., 7o1 
Keefer Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

Roslow, Laurence, The Pulse, Inc., 110 Fulton St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Rote, Fenton J., Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., 4 
Irving Place—Room 1673-S, New York 3, N. Y. 
Rowley, Charles F., 214 So. Quad., Univ. of lowa, Iowa 
City, lowa 

Sallee, George A., 6238 19th St., (N), Arlington, Va. 

Sandmaier, Philip J., Republic Steel Corp., Republic 
Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio 

Sandy, John H., Gov’t. Apt. 3-R, Bowling Green State 
Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio 

Schiff, Jack S., City College: Midtown, 430 W. soth 
St. New York Ig, Ns Es 

Schulte, Henry C., Mark. Research Consumers Survey, 
939 New York Life Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Shaw, John R., 1008 Virginia St., Martins Ferry, Ohio 

Shaw, Steven J., 261 No. First St., South Miami, Fla. 

Shawver, Donald L., Univ. of Illinois, 317A David 
Kinley Hall, Urbana, Ill. 

Shell, Claude I., Jr., Tenn. Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, Tenn. 

Shirey, Robert B., J. Walter Thompson Co., 645 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Shoppelry, William A., 154 Church St., Westwood, 
Mass. 

Shull, Henry A., Pharma-Craft Corp., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Skinner, Stanley R., 1232 Hamilton Ave., St. Louis 12, 
Mo. 

Sorrells, John H., Jr., Knoxville News-Sentinel, 204 W. 
Church Ave., Knoxville 10, Tenn. 

Spector, Irwin S., 422 So. Homan Ave., Chicago 24, 
Til. 

Speece, B. Frence, Lavenson Bureau of Adv., 12 So. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Stanton, William J., Univ. of Washington, College of 
Bus. Adm., Seattle 5, Wash. 

Starr, Henry H., Converted Rice, Inc., P.O. Box 1752, 
Houston 1, Texas 

Stearns, Raymond M., McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 155 
E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Steele, Richard J., Bureau of Bus. Research, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Steinbach, Raymond, Jr., 503 No. Nelson St., Arlington, 
Va. 

Stobie, James H., Gardner Adv. Co., 915 Olive St., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 

Strouss, John P., The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

Suffrin, Harry, 5795 Darlington St., Apt. 1, Montreal, 
Canada 

Sullivan, Jere J., Jr., New Holland Machine Co., Box 
16, New Holland, Pa 

Taylor, Sanford B., Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
18, Mich. 

Teets, Harry, W. S. Lockwood, Inc., 1631 “K” Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Thom, George A., 1034 Kensington Ave., S.W.,”"Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

Thomas, John B., Springfield Rd., Bowie, Md. 


Thompson, Richard M., 1747 Page Ave., East Cleveland 
12, Ohio 

Thorp, Barbara E., 1370 6th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Thorson, Lane W., John F. Jelke Co., 759 So. Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Travis, George B., 2150 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington 
pe 

Walsh, Margaret, 460 W. 24th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Way, Harry D., Warwick & Legler, Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Wengel, Arthur R., Wengel Service Corp., 90 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J. 

Westervelt, Richard E., N. Y. Univ., School of Retail- 
ing, Wash. Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 

Whitmore, Richard M., 32 Graden Ave., Chatham, 
N. J. 

Willmore, Robert O., 537 Highview Rd., Pittsburgh 16, 
Pa. 

Wilmeth, Jo Brice, 219 8th St., S.W., Washington 4, 
D. C. 

Wilson, Allan R., 321 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Wintermute, R. L., Robert Wintermute Co., Import 
& Export & Mfg. Agent, 201 Board of Trade Bldg., 
4th & Oaks Sts., Portland 4, Ore. 

Van Sciver, Earl T., Van Sciver Assoc., 219 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








